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tration and  Places  of  Interest  much  assistance  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  A.T.  Crawford,  C.S. 

The  bulk  of  the  S&vantv&di  Account  is  from  a  memoir  written  for 
the  Bombay  Cazetteer  by  Colonel  J.  F,  Lester  the  last  Political 
Agent. 

As  far  as  possible  the  niftnes  of  other  contributors  are  shown  in 
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RATNAGIRI. 


CHAPTER    I. 

DESCRfPTION*. 

The  district  of  Ratnigiri  lymg  between  15° 40'  and  18°  5'  north 
latitude,  and  73°  5'  -and  73°  55'  east  longitude,  has  an  area  of  3789 
square  miles,  a  population  of  1,019,136  souls,  and  a  land  revenue  of 
£101,342  (Rs.  10,13,420).« 

Except  for  two  coast  villages  Bdgmdndla  and  Kolm&ndla  on  its 
north  bank,  the  Sdvitri  river  for  about  twenty-four  miles,  from  the 
coast  to  the  old  port  of  Mah&pral,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  district,  separating  it  from  the  native  state  of  Janjira,  or  as  it 
is  usually  called,  Habsdn.  Leaving  Mahdpral  the  boundary  follows 
an  irregpilar  chain  of  hills,  that  running  south-east  and  joining  the 
Sahy&dri  range  aj^  the  H^tlot  pass,  divide  Batndgiri  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  toe  Koldba  districf.  On  the  west  lies  the  Indian 
Ocean,  giving  the  district  a  s§aboard  of  about  160  miles,  from 
B&nkot  or  Fort  Victoria,  to  a  point  some  two  miles  south  of  Fort 
Bedi.  On  the  east,  the  water  shed  of  the  Sahy&dri  hills  from 
H&tlot  to  Naradva,  forms  a  well  defined  natural  boundary,  and  except 
for  the  one  village  of  Gotna  in  Sangameshvar  that  passes  beyond  it, 
divides  the  district  from  S^t&ra  and  Kolh&pur.  The  southern 
boundary  is  more  irregular.  At  the  south-east  comer,  the  Savantv&di 
state  comes  between  Batn&giri  and  the  Sahyddri  hills,  leaving 
Batndgiri  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  that  runs  down  the  coast  line, 
and  diminishes  almost  to  a  point  near  Fort  Terekhol,  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Goa.  This  narrow  strip  of  coast, 
scarcely  more  than  four  miles  at  its  broadest  point,  forms  the  Yehgurla 
sub-division.  ^ 

The  area  included  in  the  district  of  Batndgiri  is,  for  administrative 
purposes,  distributed  over  nine  sub-divisions.  These,  as  shown  in 
the  following  summary,  have  an  average  area  of  421  square  miles, 
148  villages,  and  113,237  inhabitants. 


Chapter  I. 
Desoription. 

Boundarias. 


Sub-diTudons. 


1  This  chapter  is  contribaied  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Vidal,   C.S>,  partly  from  materials 
supplied  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Kaime,  C.S.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Todd,  C.S.,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Winchester, 

'The  population  figures  are  those  of  the  1672  census,  the  revenue  is  that  recovered 
during  toe  year  ending  3l8t  July  1879. 
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The  district  is  formed  by  a  narrow  belt  of  low  land,  lying  betweev 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Sahy^ri  hillxj  with  a  fibtal  length  of  aboot 
160,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  thirty  to  forty -five  miles.  Thongfa 
hilly  and  rugged  as  a  whole,  the  district  presents  in  different  parti 
many  characteristic  features.  Near  the  Sahy&dri  hills  the  valleji 
are  more  open  and  the  hills  less  nigged  than  towards  the  cenM 
of  the  distnct,  which  is  little  else  than  a  mass  of  wild  rugged  hiUi. 
These  again,  towards  the  coast,  fall  into  nearly  level  plateans,  is 
great  part  mode  barren  by  a  capping  of  laterite  rock,  cleft  by  deep 
narrow  steepsided  valleys  and  ravines,  through  which  rivers  and 
streams  find  their  way  from  the  ^ahyidri  hills  to  the  sea.  ThcM 
rivers,  tidal  and  navigable,  have  on  their  banks  the  chief  porta  and 
nearly  all  the  fertile  land  of  the  sofcthem  Konkan.  Over  the  rest  (rf 
the  country  the  soil  is  miaerably  poor,  most  of  it  a  stiff  iron  clay, 
often  mixed  with  gravel.^ 

The  coast  is  almost  uniformly  rocky  and  dangerous.  At  BeS), 
from  a  little  distance,  the  line  of  £lack  steep  cHHs  seems  unbrokeot 
and  most  uninviting.  But  those  who  in  small'^ats  or  native  craft 
creep  along  the  coast,  find,  one  after  another,  bays  and  covet 
shut  in  between  jutting  points  of  black  rock  and  edged  with  sand  of 
perfect  whiteness.  Here  and  there  a  thin  sprinkling  of  red  cartli 
contrasts  with  the  black  rock,  and  thongh  there  are  no  trees,  tbew 
is,  even  in  the  hot  weather,  a  fair  covering  of  green  brushwood. 
In  places,  the  hills  draw  back  a  little,  leaving  at  their  base  a  rich  lovd 
of  rice  fields,  with  generally  a  belt  of  cocoanut  palms  between  them 
and  the  beach.  Almost  every  ten  miles  is  a  river  or  bay,  largo 
enough  to  form  a  safe  harbour  for  native  craft,  while  at  least  four 
or  five  are  by  size  and  position  fit  to  be  leading  ports  and  centres  of 
foreign  trade.  The  promontories  at  the  months  of  the  larger  rivera 
are  usually  crowned  with  the  rnina  of  old  fortresses,  and  in  one 
or  two  places,  as  at  Suvamdurg  and  M^van,  rocky  islands,  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  narrow  channels,  still  show   the  remains  of 
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extremely  rich^  and  gleams  of  sunshine^  reflected  from  the  breaking 
masses  of  clouds^  give  a  thousand  passing  tints  to  every  hill.  Botk 
at  the  opening  and  the  close  of  the  south-west  monsoon^  the  most 
tremendous  tempests  and  thunderstorms  are  common.  To  the  west 
of  the  SahyAdri  hills^  which  rise  sheer  from  base  to  crest,  the  countiytt 
comparatively  low^  the  plateaus  Seldom  rising  more  than  five  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level.  So  rugged  and  hilly  is  the  whole  district^ 
that  no  detailed  account  t>f  its  innumerable  spurs  and  eminences 
is  possible.  The  lower  hills  are  for  the  most  part  bare  and  treelesSi 
and  where  trees  occur^  they  are  yearly  stripped  of  their  leaves  and 
branches  to  be  turned  to  ashes  on  the  rice  fields  in  the  vallejfs 
below.  Only  here  and  there  are  lofty  hills  with  slopes  more  or  less 
covered  with  verdure.  A  few  of  these  deserve  special  mention. 
Beginning  from  the  north,  the  first  hill  of  importance  is  the  hog- 
backed  Mandanrad,  a  ruined  forx^  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  sea 
in  D ApoTi,  whicn^  commanding  a  pew  of  Mah^baleshvar^  is  itself 
a  conspicuous  land -mark  for  many  miles  round.  SoulJi-east  of 
Mandangad  lies  PAlgad,  also  in  Ddpoli.  Further  on,  in  the  same 
direction  and  in  the  Khed  sub-division,  three  isolated  hills  ol 
considerable  height  rise  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  Sahyddris  and 
separated  from  them  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Tagbudi  river. 
The  northmost  of  these  hills  is  Mahipatgad,  which  &ces  tibe 
Hdtlot  pass  and  Makarandgad  in  the  Sdtdra  district  the  famous 
'  Saddle  back'  of  visitors  E6  Mah^baleshvar ;  the  central  is  SumArj 
and  the  southmost  facing  the  Ambolighdt  is  Rasdlgad.  aH 
hills  are  capped  by  strong  perpencHcular  scarps  of  basalt,  and  two 
at  least  of  them  were,  like  all  similar  coignd  of  vantage,  fortified  by 
the  Mar&th^s.  Except  the  Sabyddri  ranges,  there  are  no  hills  of 
any  great  height  either  in  Chiplun,  Sangameshvar,  or  Batn^^irL 
Passing  south  to  Ldnja  in  Rdjapur,  MdchAl  a  triangular  hill  of 
considerable  height  is  seen  close  to  the  old  fort  of  Vish^lgad,  st 
the  foot  of,  though  detached  from,  the  Sahyddris.  Unlike  most  YnA 
Ratndgiri  hills  whose  tops  are  narrow  ridges  or  peaks,  Mdchdl  e^ 
in  a  fine  broad  plateau  and  could  be  made  a  sanitarium.  The 
following  table  prepared  from  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  Chvt 
shows  the  heights  and  positions  of  some  of  the  principal  points 
from  which  observations  were  taken  during  the  survey  : 

Batndgtri  mils. 


Kami. 

Sub- 
ditisioh. 

North 
Latitudb.    . 

East 
lonoitudi^ 

HSIOHT 
or  FSBT. 

Situation. 

Kinta    

D&poli     ... 

O          /            0 

17    67    80 

O           /        //  . 

73      7    40 

1100 

Hill  on  Uble  land.  4  i»n^ 
eouth-eaat  of  BAnkot 

KigAdi    

*f           ••• 

17    42    10 

73    18    87 

062 

Hiffhest  point  of  rang*  «f 
hUls,  about  4  miles  loath 

of  D&poli  camp  and  8 
miles  from  the  coast. 

BhiiI«ATar     ... 

Khtd 

17    46     8 

78    Sa    22 

006 

Hill,  i  mile  north-east  of 
FUas  village,  betwseii 
DfcpoU  and  Khed,  aboat 

18  miles  from  the  coast. 

Adar     

Cbiplon    .. 

17    24     0 

78    12    41 

862 

A  conspicuous  hill  known 
aaBorya  Head  on  the 
sea  coast,  about  12  miles 

■ 

•onth  of  PAbbol. 
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tho  coast ;  and  along  their  low  tidal  banks  are  fonnd  the  best  rioe 
lands  of  the  district.  Besides  the  larger  rivers^  there  are  many  smaD 
streams^  creeks^  and  inlets^  which  have  no  commanication  ^^mh  Ae 
interior.  And  during  the  south-west  monsoon  innomerable  litUd 
rills  and  rivulets  springing  up  in  all  directions^  drain  into  minato 
patches  of  level  ground  and  comvert  them  into  rice  fields. 

The  Sdvitri  or  Bdnkot  river,  for  its  last  twenty-four  miles  the 
northern  boundary  of  th^  collectorate,  is  one  of  the  five  streamai 

Sanch   gajuja,  which    have    their   sources    in   the  village    of   old 
[ah^baleshvar.     Descending  the  mountain  side  in  a  narrow  rodi^ 
channel,  it  passes  by  Mahid  and  Disgaon  through  southern  KoUb% 
and  reaches  the  Batn&giri  district  at  Mahdpral,  and  after  a  total 
course  of  about  fifty  miles  falls  into  the  sea  at  Bdnkot.     During  its 
passage  through  the  Batndgiri  district,  it  receives  the  waters  of  no 
tributary.     The  mouth  of  the  Sdvitri  is  formed  by  bluff  hills,  juttiiig 
out  on  either  side  of  the  creek  into  tiie  sea.     Fort  Victoria  op  BAnkofc 
crowns  the  southern  headland.     The  old  fort  is  still  there,  though 
in  ruins,  and  on  tho  shores  of  the  crook  are  traces  of  the  first  English 
Residency  in  the  southern  Konkan.     Bdnkot^  is  only  a  fair-weather 
port.     The  passage  is  marked  by  buoys  and  beacons,  but  a  rather 
formidable  sand  bar  with  at  low  water  a  depth  of  2^  fathoms  lies 
across  the  entrance  to  the  anchorage.     In  1853,  at  the  end  of  the 
stormy  season,   a  native   vessel   containing  the  wife,   child,   and 
servants  of  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Council  was  wrecked  off  this 
bar,  and  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  it  has  ever  since  been 
considered  dangerous.*     The  river  is,  for  native  craft,  drawing  seven 
feet  of  water,  navigable  thirty-six  miles  to  the  town  of  Mahdd  in 
Koldba ;  and  for  vessels  of  sixteen  feet  draught  up  to  Mah^pral  in 
Ratn&gixi,  about  twenty-four  milgs  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Between  B&nkot  and  Mahapral  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  large  craft 
work  up  on  a  single  tide.     Between  Mahdpral  and  Mah&d  the  river 
narrows;  shoals,  and  rocky  ledges,  and  reefs  are  numerous;  and  even 
for  small  craft,  navigation  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous.     Such 
craft  are  often  three  or  four  days  working  up  from  Mah&pral  to 
Mahdd.     Every  year  within  these  limits    the  creek  is  silting  an^ 
becoming  more  difficult.     The  principal  ferry  across  the  Sdvitri  is 
between  Bdnkot  and  Bdgmdndla.     Boats  also  ply  between  Shipola, 
Panderi,  Nigadi,  and  Mahdpral,  and  the  villages  opposite  to  them 
in  the  Habshi's  territory.     After  the  first  two  or  three  miles,  the 
scenery  of  the  creek  is  paiijicularly  striking.     The  hill,  rising  boldly 
from  the  water's  edge  to  a  considerable  height,  are  especially  on  the 
northern  bank,  clad  with  thick  forests,  which  on  some  otthe  reaches 
surround  the  water  on  all  sides,  giving  the  creek  the  appearance  of 
a  mountain  lake.     Further  inland,  the  hills  draw  back,  giving  place 
to  broad  belts  of  low  land,  divided  from  tho  water  by  mangrove 
swamps,  and  before  Mah&d  is  reached,  the  banks  have  become  flat 
and  uninteresting. 

The  course  of  the  Vdshishti  is  parallel  to,  and  about  thirty  miles 
south  of,  the  Sdvitri.     This  river,  the  largest  and  most  important  in 

>  Mr.  Crawford's  Report,  4430, 12th  Decomber  1S77. 
*  Mr.  Crawford's  Report,  4430,  12Ui  December  1877. 
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to  the  line  of  coaRt,  and  then  passing  a  small  island  in  mid-cfaanoel, 
gradually  curves  to  the  east.  At  the  bend  of  the  river  a  lam 
backwater  runs  south  for  two  or  three  miles,  forming  the  peninsiui. 
of  Gheria.  The  creek  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  seren  feet  as 
far  as  the  village  of  V^gotna,  where  quays  have  been  built,  and  for 
smaller  craft,  up  to  Kharepatfin  twenty  miles  inland.  The  chief 
public  ferry  is  between  Vagotna  anci  Kumbhavda. 

The  Devgad  river  rises  in  the  Sivgad  pass,  and  after  i 
comparatively  straight  course  of  about  thirty-five  miles  from  east  to 
west  reaches  the  sea  at  the  fort  of  Devgad  which  forms  the  sonthem 
headland  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Vijaydurg.  There  are  no 
towns  of  any  importance  on  its  banks.  Several  small  islands  have 
been  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  its  tidal  section,  and  it  is  only 
navigable  for  a  few  miles. 

The  Achra,  a  small  river  taking,  its  name  from  the  chief  town  on 
its  left  bank,  rises  in  a  spur  of  the  Sahy^dri  range  near  the  Phonda 
pass,  and  has  a  southwesterly  course  of  rather  less  than  thirty  miles 
to  the  sea.  The  entrance  to  the  river  is  narrow,  and  lies  about  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Devgad.  Small  craft  can  pass  as  &r  as  Achra  four 
miles  from  the  mouth. 

The  K&l&vli  rises  in  the  Naradva  pass  near  Bhairugad,  and  for 
the  first  twenty -four  miles  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Sdvantvddi  state.  At  this  point  it  receives  the  waters  of  a  tributary 
stream,  called  the  Gadnadi,  and  taking  a  southwesterly  course,  and  ' 
passing  in  succession  R&mgad  on  the  right  and  Malund  and  Masora 
on  the  left,  reaches  the  ocean  after  another  twenty  miles  at  a 
small  bay,  three  miles  north  of  AJdlvan.  For  the  last  four  mOes  tfc 
flows  due  south,  separated  from  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow  spit  of  land. 
During  its  course,  the  Kdldvli  receives  numerous  small  tributary 
streams.  But  the  volume  of  water  is  comparatively  slender,  and 
the  river,  navigable  for  only  eight  miles,  has  no  important  town  on 
its  banks.  There  are  two  chief  ferries,  between  Masura  and 
Bhagvantgad,  and  between  Redi  and  Tondoli. 

The  Karli  river  rises  in  the  Sahyddri  hills,  near  Manohargad  in  the 
Sivantvddi  state,  and  after  a  winding  course  of  about  thirty  miles, ' 
passing  Kudal  on  its  left  bank,  and  engulfing  numerous  small 
tributaries,  reaches  the  Ratndgiri  district  and  British  territory  at 
Talgaon.  For  the  next  fifteen  miles,  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  S^vantvddi  state  and  BatnAgiri ;  then  flowing  west  for  four 
miles  it  turns  sharp  to  the  south,  and  following  the  line  of  the  coast 
for  four  miles  more,  is  to  its  mouth,  eight  miles  south  of  M41van, 
cut  off  from  the  sea  only  by  a  wall  of  sand  hills  less  than  half  a  mile 
broad.  Navigable  for  a  few  miles  only,  it  has  no  towns  of  importance 
on  its  banks. 

Besides  these  larger  rivers,  numerous  smaller  creeks  and  back- 
wat-ers  break  the  coast  line,  but  have  no  communication  with  the 
interior.     During  the  fair  season   several   of  these  minor  creeks 
afford  shelter  to  small  coasting  vessels  and  fishing  smacks,  and  to  "^ 
cross  all  or  nearly  all  of  them,  ferries  are  wanted. 
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»r  I.  water  only  till   April    wheu  its  bed  is  used  for  growing  rice.    It 

-^  watei-s  alKHit   llOacTos,  and  shews  uo  sign   of  Bitting.     This  U» 

ptton.        ^,^^^  j^  1855,  rcpaii-ed  by  Goverumeut. 

ogy.  The  fullowiii^'  sketch*   of   Katndgiri  geology  has  been  compikd 

from  the  uotes  and  maps  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Wilkinson,  formerly  of  the 
Geolo^nial  Survey  of  India,  \fho,  owiug  to  bad  health,  was  himself 
uuable  to  i)rt*i)are  it.  The*  area  examined  by  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
extending  fn)m  the  sonthmost  part  of  the  district  to  abont  eight 
miles  north  of  Katiuigiri  town,  and  up  to  latitude  IG°  6'  north,  includes 
the  whole  bivadth  of  the  district.  Beyond  that  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  surveyed  area  trends  north-west  till  it  strikes  the 
MiK'hkulidi  river,  about  sixtcvn  miles  inland.  Ilenco,  the  boundaiy 
runs  north  up  to  and  ahmtx  the  left  bank  of  the  Bav  river,  till  it« 
junction  with  tlu>  Shastri.  The^  whole  of  the  area  thus  defined  lies 
in  the  southern  K<mkan. 

The  n>cks  of  this  part  of  Ratnapiri  belong  to  five  groups.     These, 
arranged  in  their  true  or  descending  order,  are  : — 

T      ,>    ^  n«    ^-  T>        ±  (7  Subiuirial  fonnations  and  scmIs. 

I.     l>ostlortiary,orKt'Ccnt  ...  |    o  Alluvial  deiM>8it8. 

II.     rpper    do.  ...  ...       5  Konkan  latcrite. 

111.     Widdlo  or  Lower  Tertiary        ...       4  Katnngiri  plant  heds. 

,,r      r^         «.«         3  S   «*]  Dooeaii  trap  and ironday  (lateriie) 

1\.     LpiHjr  becoDdary  ...  ...  |         ^^•^^,^^  J^  ^ 

C    2  Kaladgi  (juai't^itea  and  sfaaleft. 
V.     Azoic    ...  ...  ...<    1  Gncissic     (melaniorphic)      seri« 

(         %vith  trap  and  grauite  intriudoiUu 

In  describing  those  groups  it  will  })c  most  convenient  to  begin 
with  the  oldest,  and  cousidei;.  the  others  in  ascending  order. 
Measured  by  the  superficial  area  they  cover,  by  far  the  most  importAnt 
is  the  Konkan  liaterite ;  the  next^is  the  Deccan  Trap;  the  Gneissic 
series  covers  the  third,  and  the  Kaladgi  quartzites  the  fonrth 
largest  area;  the  remaining  rocks  occupy  very  small  surfaces,  and 
are  companitively  of  little  importimce. 

or  Mfta-         '^^^^^  peculiar  rocks  belonging  to  the  great  Gneissic  or  Metamorpjiic 
;  Series.        Series,  which  occura  so  largely  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the 

*  Contributed  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Foote,  F.CJ.S.,  Geological  iSurvey  of  India,  from 
Notes  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Wilkinnoii,  fomierly  of  the  Cicological  Survey.  VVlien 
viHited  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  but  little  ha<l  been  written  aljout  Katniigiri  geolo^. 
The  earliest  i-efercnoe  (KJcurs  in  Mr.  John  ii.  Malcolinsim's  well  loidMn  paper  on  the 
Fossils  of  the  Eastern  Portion  of  the  (ireat  Basaltic  Distncts  of  India,  read  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  in  18.37,  where  he  de8cril>c8  his  discovery  of  sandatonet 
(quartzites)  at  A  chra,  north  of  Mai  van.  Mr.  H.  J.  Carter,  F.R.S.,-of  the  Bombay 
Medical  Service  (Jour.  Bom.  As.  Soc.  1854)  con-elated  the  Ratnaeiri  clays  n-itii  the 
Trdvancor  lx)ds,  in  which  Lieutonant-Cjencral  CuUen  liad  discovered  supposedly  eocene 
fossils.  Mr.  Carter  was  of  opinion  that  the  Konkan  laterite  M-as  a  true  decorapoaed 
trap,  not  a  dctrital  rock  like  the  Travancor  laterite.  Lieutenant  A.  Ay toun's  Gcolo^ 
of  the  Southern  Konkan,  published  in  1854  (Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  JournST, 
New  Series,  IV.,  C71)  referred  chiefly  to  the  districts  south  of  KatuAgiri,  but 
contained  some  notes  on  the  laterite  seen  near  that  station,  which  he  considered 
distinctly  dctrital.  Mr.  Wilkinw^n's  <il>scr\-ations  have  as  yet  been  published  only 
in  brief  form,  in  a  paper  drawn  up  by  himself  and  published  in  1871  (Ctcological 
Survey  of  India,  IV.  44,  under  the  title  Sketch  of  the  (fcological  Structure  oftiie 
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rter  I.         of  which  one,  Salva  hill,  is  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  hi^ 
r\.  The  arrangement  of  the  beds  in  the  main  mass  of  the  hill  is  difficult 

ipnon.        ^   determine,  as  the  sides   are  thickly   covered  with    detritus  and 
>logy.  brushwood ;  but  at  the  western  base,  shales,  generally  associated  with 

^«  this  sandstone,  occur,  dipping   slightly   to  the   west    and   passii^ 

under  the  traj)  at  its  boundary  while  the  summit  of  the  hill  ii 
formed  by  a  thick  bed  of  handstcne  pink  in  colour,  and  either 
horizontal  or  with  a  ve^r  slight  dip  westward.  Other  high  hilb 
and  spurs  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahyadris  are  formed  of  sandstone 
lying  on  metamorphics,  partially  disclosed  and  capped  by  tke 
same  thick  bed  of  sandstone,  here  dipping  eastward^  the  two 
portions  of  the  l)cda  on  the  respective  hills  being  apparently  the 
remains  of  a  low  anticlinal  axis.  The  intervening  beds  have 
been  swept  away,  possibly  before  the  trap  covered  the  country. 
The  first  flows  of  trap  poured  into  the  hollows  between  the  hills,  for, 
at  the  boundary  of  this  patch  of  sandstones,  the  trap  is  generally 
found  at  their  Ixiscs.  As  the  succlissive  flows  surrounded  them,  th« 
highest  remained  islands  in  a  trap  sea.  Finally,  they  were  covered 
by  some  of  the  higher  beds,  now  only  seen  in  the  scarped  sides  of  the 
Sahyadris  a  few  miles  eastward.  As  has  been  mentioned^  this  trap 
has,  except  one  or  two  patches,  been  twice  denuded.  The  effects  of 
this  denudation  on  the  trap,  west  of  Salva  hill,  are  rather  curious,  for, 
side  by  side  with  this  hill,  their  bases  almost  touching,  is  another 
hill,  conical  in  shape,  and  formed  entirely  of  successive  beds  of  trap. 
Nearly  of  the  same  height  they  are  a  strong  contrast,  the  trap  hUl 
conical  and  barren,  the  lines  of  flow  showing  black  and  strong  j  and 
the  sandstone  hill  long  flatcapped  and  thickly  wooded. 

The  central  part  of  the  Lora  area  is  low.  On  the  south  side, 
towards  Phonda,  are  considerabhs  spreads  of  nearly  bare^  gritty, 
quartzite  sandstone,  much  weathered  on  the  surface.  In  the  Lora 
river  shales  appear  at  one  place  dipping  south-west  at  30°.  In  a 
fresh  section  these  are  soft  and  argillaceous,  in  colour  white  and  pink. 
In  the  river  they  are  green  and  associated  with  quartzite  bands. 
The  country  north  of  the  Lora  river  is  very  flat  and  low,  and  covered 
with  thick  clay  soil.  The  hills  flanking  the  Sahyadris  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  area  are  sandstone,  capped  by  a  very  thick  bed 
of  the  same  rock.  At  the  western  base  of  Salva  hill  shales  occar, 
passing  under  the  trap.  The  shales  must  bo  calcareous  here,  for  at 
their  point  of  contact  with  the  trap,  they  are  transformed  into  a 
compact,  light-blue  rock,  like  limestone  in  which  the  lines  of 
deposition  are  crumpled  and  indistinct.  '  This  calcareous  rock  occuis 
very  locally,  but  is  highly  prized  as  the  only  source  of  lime  in  the 
district.  Other  shales,  externally  of  lilac  colour,  occur  in  rolling  beds 
on  the  south  side  of  a  low  range  of  trap  hills,  which  pass  eastward 
from  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Salva  hill  group.  The  most  northerly 
exposure  of  the  Kalddgi  beds  appears  to  be  at  Panhala,  two  miles 
north-west  of  Kharepatan  where  there  is  a  small  sandstone  inlier. 

South-west  of  Phonda,  light  brown  or  bluish  argillaceous  shales 
underlie  the  low  sandstone  range.  The  shales,  which  are  soapy  to- 
the  touch,  are  thinly  fissile,  and  generally,  rather  soft,   but   contain 
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btI.         Crondwana  scries  rp]»ros(»nts  tlio  whole  great  mesozoic  or  seconihr; 
ytion         jx-riixl  b(»low  the  m^t;i(voiis   rocks,  ns  known  iu  peninsular  India^J 
iiud  its   oldest  ^^roiips  niiiy  l)c  iii)per  palcooxoic,  while  the  Vindhyu 
»fijy-  series  doubtless  re[)iH»sents  a  ^'ootl  pail;  of  the  paleeozoic  period. 

p.  JJxcept  alou^  the  sexirp  of  the  Sahywlri  mountains,  but  a  short 

length  of  which  wa»  surveyed  by^Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  trap  series 
is  not  well  ex])osed  in  the  Uatnapri  district.  The  greater  part  of  J 
the  exposed  trap  behm^*to  the  very  lowest  flows,  and  the  aurfBca  j 
of  these  is  geueiiilly  covered  by  thick  beds  of  Koukan  laterite. 
Kv(»n  where  cut  into  by  the  iiunu'roiis  rivers,  valleys,  and  ravincSi 
the  surface  of  the  trap  is  very  often  greatly  obscured  by  lateritic 
debris  of  ail  kinds,  from  gi'cat  fallen  masses  to  gravel  and  soil. 

The  great  trap  scaiT>  and  some  of  the  great  spurs  were  studied  by 
Mr.  Wilkiuson  near  the  l\)iidha'^)ass,  uj)  which  climbs  the  high  road 
from  HatuMgiri  to  Kolhapur.  Here  the  Sahyadri  spurs  consist 
entirely  of  tni]),  with  lines  of  flow,* generally,  easily  traceable  in  the 
main  mass  of  the  hills.  I'he  result  of  the  irregular  denudation 
of  these  beds  is,  tluit  conical  peaks  have  been  left  varying  the 
otherwise  even  outline  of  the  liills,  and  generally  surmounted  by 
sharp  black  joints  of  rock.  A  g^w^d  example  of  this  occurs  in  a  J 
spur  south  of  I'honda,  which  runs  west  fmm  the  main  range.  In 
its  ]>eaks,  portic^ns  of  a  thick  bed  of  bhvck  columnar  basalt  are  seen  ; 
the  bed,  of  which  these  are  outliers,  being  very  conspicuous  in 
the  Sahyadris  themselves.  The  lowest  beds  of  the  traps  in  the 
great  spur,  running  west  from  the  main  range,  south  of  l^honda  are 
apjH'oximately  of  the  same  height  as  the  laterite  plateau  of  the  west, 
under  which  they  pass.  The  •^  laterite  forms  a  band  of  irregular 
l)riNidth  between  the  sea  and  the  nuxiu  tnip  area.  The  band  is  widest 
opposite  the  Phouda  pass,  where  t^ie  laterite  overlaps  the  trap  on  to 
the  denuded  surface  of  the  Kjrffedgi  lujds  iu  the  ljonipat<;h  described 
in  the  last  section.  The  trap  is  here  coveri'd  by  laterito  for  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-six  miles  ;  but  the  width  of  the  laterite  band 
decreases  nipidly  to  the  north  and  still  more  to  the  south.  At 
Kaukeshvar  near  Devgful,  the  trap  reaches  tlie  coast,  and  fr^m 
tlie  IJevgad  riviT,  northward,  forms  the  coast  line,  "skirting  aJong 
the  biise  of  the  laterite  clilT  overlw»king  the  sea."  This  trap,  black 
(m  the  outside  and  greenish  grey  on  fracture,  has  small  hollows 
unfilled  with  any  mineral.  It  contains  also  little  patches  of  olivine. 
The  flow  seems  to  have  a  very  slight  seaward  dip. 

The  varieties  of  trap  exposed  in  the  Phonda  pass  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Wilkinscm.  '  In  the  spur  south  of  Phonda,  up 
which  the  road  passes,  the  lowest  trap  has  a  concretionary  stnicture, 
decomposing  int()  enormous  /;o«/cx  some  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Further  up,  the  trap  is  grey  and  porphyritic,  still  preserving  the 
concretionary  structure.  Then  it  is  black  in  colour  and  more  like 
basalt.  This  is  associated  with  pinkish  amygdaloid,  containing 
quartz  and  zeolites,  the  latter  princiimlly  stilbite  and  heulandite. 
About  five  or  six  hundred  feet  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  a  thick 
black  bed  of  columnar  basalt,  very  prominent  and  stretching  for  . 
miles.  Portions  of  this  bed  can  also  be  distinguished  on  the  spurs, 
forming  sharp  peaks.' 
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tho  discovery  (1862)  of  a  truly  conglomeratic  variety  of  dajiq 
laterite  at  Cottayara  in  Trivancor.  Probably,  because  of  tkei 
imperfect  preservation,  the  nature  of  the  fruits  and  leaves  has  beoi 
described  neither  from  Trdvancor  nor  from  Ratn&giri. 

Further  study  of  the  infrc-latcritic  deposits  in    the    Konkan  il 
much  required,  and  is  urged  upon  •Ratnagiri  residents. 

Of  all  the  formations  met  with  in  the  southern  Konkan  tiia 
remarkable  argillo-ferru^nous  deposit  known  as  Konkan  Laterits 
covers  the  frreatest  surface,  and  most  aifects  the  appearance  and 
character  of  the  country.  Its  geographical  position,  ntn  rtl  j  nnajngmit 
to  that  of  the  laterite  deposits  of  the  Coromandel  coast^Urnggesti 
its  being  a  sedimentary  formation  ;  but  it  is  a  deposit  that  does  not 
reveal  its  origin  on  cursory  insppction  ;  and  some  observers,  whose 
opinions  merit  consideration,  among  them  Captain  G.  Wingate  and 
Mr.  H.  J.  Carter,  have  regarded  it  as  the  result  of  decomposition  of 
trappeau  rocks,  and,  therefore,  as  identical  in  character  with  tii0 
Deccan  iron-clay  (laterite).  The  latest  observer,  Mr.  WiUdnsoiii 
has  not  expressed  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject  as  a  whole. 
Probably,  he  took  the  sedimentary  origin  for  granted,  or  was 
unaware  of  the  controversy.  What  light  his  notes  give  is  in  favour 
of  the  sedimentary  origin.  Referring  to  thfe  peculiar  deposit,  ha 
speaks  in  various  places  of  Materite  sandstones*,  'laterite 
conglomerates',  and  '  shaley  laterite'.  Parts  of  the  formation  are 
therefore  clearly  of  sedimentary  origin.  No  evidence  is  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  tiTippean  hypothesis,  except  the  lithological  resemblance 
of  the  Konkan  laterite  to  the  iron-clay  (laterite)  of  the  Deccan.  But 
the  vast  difference  in  geographical  position  is  against  the  trap 
theory,  and  the  lithological  rcseyiblanco  exists  as  strongly  between 
the  Konkan  laterite  and  the  Travancor  and  Coromandel  laterites, 
both  of  which  are  true  sedimentary  deposits  in  all  probability  of 
marine  origin. 

One  very  great  objection  to  a  trappean  origin  is  that  it  involves 
an  outpouring  of  trap,  long  after  the  close  of  the  Deccan  trap  period ; 
and  of  such  further  outflow  no  other  evidence  exists  in  the  Konkan. 
How  long  a  time  must  have  passed  before  the  completion  of  the 
great  plain  of  marine  denudation  on  which  rest  the  eocene  plant  beds 
of  Ratnagiri  and  the  overlying  Konkan  laterite,  is  proved  by  the 
immense  thickness  of  trap,  not  less  than  fiMDm  2500  to  3000  feet, 
removed  after  the  close  of  the  Deccan  tijip  period. 

The  laterit-e  makes  the  country  monotonous,  forming  waving 
and  in  many  places  flat  plateaus,  sheets  of  black  slag-like  rock. 
The  laterite  plateau  with  a  general  elevation  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  feet,  is,  except  where  it  is  woni  away  and  leaves  a  deep 
arable  soil,  bare  and  black  with  no  vegetation  but  scanty  grass  and 
a  few  stunted  trees.  It  is  cut  through  by  numerous  rivers,  the  largest 
of  which  rise  in  the  Sahyadris,  and  after  flowing  across  a  compara- 
tively open  trap  country,  enter  the  laterite  by  deep  ravines  which 
widen  towards  the  sea,  the  rivers  becoming  broad  tidal  creeks.  In 
these  ravines,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  villages  with  every 
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r  I.  by  whose  decomposition  they  have  been  formed.  Those  formed  by  die 
^^^j^^  decay  of  the  tnipix'jui  rocks  vary  a  good  deal  in  colour,  from  blackiak 
grey  to  litrht  brown  and  deep  red.  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
quantity  of  ii-on  thoy  contain,  the  laterite  soils  are  larenerally  red. 
Tho  quartzites  of  the  Kaladgi  series  give  rise  to  sandy  soils^  and  the 
shaley  beds  to  clays.  The  great  development  of  clayey  soil  on  the 
Kaladgi  rocks,  ex}x»sed  in  the  Loni  area,  is  in  all  prolttbility  dne  to 
tho  decomposition  of  su«h  shaley  beds  in  low-l}4ng  positions,  which 
give  rise  to  swampy  flats. 

arinff  ^s  regards  its  water  supply  }  the  district  may  be  divided  lengthwise 

*•  into  five  !)elts  or  sti-!j)s :  tlie  sea  coast ;  an    inland  belt  of  laterite 

eight  or  ten  miles  broad ;  a  second  ten  mile  belt  of  mixed  laterite 
and  "basalt ;  a  third  belt  of  basalt  six  to  eight  miles  wide ;  and  fifth, 
the  foot  and  spurs  of  the  8ahyfulri  hills.  Along  the  sea  coaattsome 
of  the  largest  villages,  as  Hamai,  Guhagar,  Ratnagiri,  Shiroda,  and 
Redi,  stand  on  sandy  beds.  All  4hese  are  supplied  with  drinking 
water  from  wells,  fed  generally  by  the  sea,  filtering  through  the 
sand.  This  water,  though  more  or  less  brackish,  is  by  no  means 
unwholesome.  The  supply  is  abundant,  and  as  almost  every  house 
has  its  own  well,  tho  water  is  preserved  clean  and  free  from  sur&ice 
impurities.  Other  coast  villages,  such  as  Dabhol,  Murud,  Anjaria^ 
Kelsi,  and  Voids  stand  on  artificially  or  naturally  reclaimed 
marshy  lands,  or  on  beds  formed  from  silt  gathered  near  the 
moutlis  of  rivers.  Those,  owing  to  their  naturally  rich  soil,  are  thickly 
studded  with  gardens,  all  watered  from  wells,  which  also  supply 
drinking  water  to  the  inhabitants.  In  these  gardens,  especiiuly 
during  the  rainy  season,  ever^  bit  of  cow  Jung,  house  sweepings, 
ashes,  and  filth  of  every  kind  is  used  as  manure,  and  as  a  consequence, 
a  great  deal  of  organic  matter  fwiding  its  way  into  the  wells,  breeds 
fevers  and  other  epidemics.  Even  in  these  villages  pure  water  is 
usually  found  in  springs,  in  the  sides  of  the  overhanging  hills.  The 
second  or  laterite  belt,  immediately  behind  the  sea  coast,  is  supplied 
with  drinking  water  partly  from  wells,  and  partly  from  hillside 
springs.  The  wells  are  not  many,  and  are  never  the  sole  wa^r- 
supply.  Except  in  a  few  tidal-creek  villages,  where  the  water  is 
bnickish,  they  are  mostly  fed  by  freshwater  springs.  The 
hill-side  springs  used  for  drinking  are  carried  in  open  channels  to 
the  houses,  and  where  the  houses  are  some  distance  apart,  the 
water  is  generally  pure  and  good.  Tho  third,  or  mixed  laterite  and 
basalt  belt,  is  mostly  supplied  from  wells,  with  in  a  few  cases 
the  help  of  running  springs.  Tho  supply  is  both  abundant  and 
wholesome.  In  the  fourth  or  basalt  belt,  tho  water-supply  is  scanty 
and  bad.  The  villages  mostly  depend  upon  jhnrds  or  dabkhols, 
hollows  dug  in  the  beds  of  streams,  lined  on  all  sides,  and  covered 
over  from  above  with  wooden  beams.  Entrances  made  on  the  down- 
stream side  are,  to  prevent  their  being  filled  with  debris,  every  year 
closed  before  the  monsoon  floods.  The  monsoon  water-supply  of 
these  villages,  drawn  from  the  running  streams,  is  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  pollution,  the  people  using  the  beds  of  streams  as  latrines. 


1  From  notes  by  Mr.  J.  Elphisitoii,  C.  S.,  1872. 
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L  On  the  top  of  a  hill  about  two  miles  from  R&j&par,  close  abaro 

ig^n        the  Unhila  hot  spring,  a  curious  phenomenon  is  from  time  to  time 
observed.     Certain  springs,  at  irregular  intervals  but  almost  alwsjs 
during  the  fair  season,  bubble  up,  and  suddenly  and  without  warnii^ 
overflow  the  rocky  soil,  covering  a  considerable  area  of  ground.    This 
apparent  freak  of  nature  can  onty  be  accounted  for,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  an  underground  syphon  forcing  the  water  through  a  permeable 
stratum.      The     natives  •regard   the    phenomenon   as   a   mirade, 
and  believe  the  water  to  bo  a  true  stream  of  the  sacred  Ganges. 
According  to  local  tradition,  the  springs  were  first  observed  some 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  up  to  the  year  1821,  continued  to  flow 
regularly  every  year  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  January  or 
February.     From  that  date  to  the  present  time,  the  phenomenon 
has  been  manifested  only  once  in  Qvcry  two  or  three  years.  It  occurred 
in  February  187(J;  but  has  not  since   been  observed.     The  area 
covered  by  the  springs,   about  3150  square  yards,  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  stone  wall,  and  paved  with  stones.     Fourteen  cisterns 
of  various  sizes  have  been  built  to  receive  the  water.     The  water 
invariably  begins  to  overflow  in  the  first  of  these  cisterns,  which 
holds  less  than  a  cubic  foot.     Within  a  few  minutes  of  its  first 
appearance,    the    remaining    cisterns    are   rapidly   filled.     These 
cisterns    are  in    no   way  connected  with  each  other.     Only  one 
cistern  overflows,  and  here  the  water  is  let  off  through  the  month 
of  a  cow,  carved  out  of   stone.     The   volume   of  water  pouring 
through  this  outlet  is  estimated  to  have  a  diameter  of  2 J  inches. 
This  last  cistern  is  said  always  to  hold  water,  while  the  remaining 
cisterns  run  dry  as  soon  as  the  springs  cease  to  flow.     During  the 
overflow,  the  water  bubbles   up  through  all  the  interstices  in  the 
pavement,  as  well  as  through  tho4)eds  of  the  cisterns.     The  spot  is 
held   in  great  veneration,  and  devout  Hindus,   unable  to  perform 
the  journey  to  Benares,  believe  the  water  of  these  springs  to  be 
equally  efticacious  with  that  of  the  Ganges  itself.     Their  awakening 
is  hailed  with  joy  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  it  is  estimated  that  while 
the  supply  of  water  lasts,  about  four  hundred  pilgrims  daily  vi^t 
the  springs.     ITieir  history  is  said  to  be  told  in  the  Medini  Purdn, 
According  to  the  local  legend  a  Kunbi,  called  Gangaji  Salunka,  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  regularly  every  year  to  the  Vithoba  temple  at 
Pandharpur.     At    last  he  grew   too  old  and   feeble  to  make  the 

{'oumey.  Working  in  his  field  on  the  day  on  which  he  ought  to 
lave  started  for  Pandharpur,  he  was  so  grieved  at  the  thought 
that  he  could  no  longer  accomplish  his  cherished  task,  that  he  sat 
down  and  wept.  The  deity  taking  pity  on  his  distress  and  to 
reward  his  lifelong  devotion,  to  his  unspeakable  delight  caused  a 
stream  of  pure  Ganges  water  to  well  up  around  him. 

kte«  The  climate  of  the  district,  though  moist  and  relaxing,  is  on  the 

whole  decidedly  healthy.  The  rainfall  is  abundant  and  comparatively 
regular.  The  south-west  monsoon  breaks  on  the  coast  usually 
about  the  4th  of  June,  and  the  rains  continue  with  little  intermission 
to  the  middle  or  end  of  October.  The  average  &11  registered  at 
the  civil  hospital  Batn&giri^  for  the  twenty. eight  years  ending  1878 
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AvBRAOB  Fall. 


Inches. 


Cents. 


101  inches    and  49  cents.^     During    this    period  the   highest 
i>^4^A^^'  i>  '  i'  n  lori   lo^o  fail  recorded waa  16566 inches 

Ratnig^.  Ra«.fatt.  1851 .  1878.  ^  jg^g.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  gg.^g 

inches  in  1855.  The  supply 
of  rain  at  Ratndgiri  is  some- 
what less  than  the  average 
recorded  for  the  whole  district. 
The  ^records  of  the  several 
stations,  where  rain-gauges 
have  been  used  continuously 
fcp  the  ten  years  from  1868  to  1877,  give,  taking  the  rainfall  of 
«ch  year   from  the  1st  May  to  the  30th  November,  a  combined 

average  of  1 09  inches 

Average  Rainfall,  1868 '1877,  ^^^     46    cents.      As 

a  rule  little  or  no 
rain  falls  between 
December  and  April. 
There  are  however 
occasional  excep- 
tions, the  most 
notable  occurring  on 
the  15th  January 
1871,  when  1575 
inches  fell  at 
Ratndgiri  within  a 
few  hours.  This 
cyclone,  for  such  it 
*M,  swept  up  the  coast  with  greaf  violence.  The  steamer  Outram 
foundered  in  the  gale  off  Vengurla,  and  numerous  small  native  craft 
iwre  wrecked  along  the  coast.  The  wind  also  caused  much  damage 
to  houses  on  the  coast,  and  hundreds  of  trees  were  everywhere 
qorooted  by  the  storm. 

Another  very  violent  storm  of  a  cyclonish  character  swept  the 
eaut  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  May  1879.     Up  to  the  hour  when  the 
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>  Dr.  F.  C.  Barker,  M.D.,  Civil  Surgeon,  Ratndgiri.    The  available  details  for  the 
ci^  of  Batnigiri  annual  rainfall  are  : 

RatnAgiri  RainfaU,  1851  - 1878, 
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hmricaiie  bnrst  in  its  fall  fniy,  there  had  been  no  signs  of  its 
approach.  Few  of  the  numerous  native  Teesela  caught  in  the 
opn  sea  were  able  to  weather  the  storm  or  make  safe  anchomgB. 
Many  vessels  were  wrecked  even  while  anchored  in  the  porta  and 
harbours  throughout  the  line  of  coast.  The  list  of  casualties  ms 
heavy.  A  coasting  steamer  wfts  beached  to  save  life  near  Vengorla, 
and  upwards  of  150  native  vessels  were  wrecked,  with  a  l<aa  of 
over  200  lives  and  about  £27,500  (Rs.  2,75,000}  worth  of  cargo.        ' 

It    is    noticeable    that    the    supply     of    rain  inland   averages 

considerably  more  than  on  the  coast,  and  that,  as  might  be  expected, 
thefall  is,  other  conditions  being  equal,  heavier  or  lighter,  according  ' 
as   the  point  of    observation  is    further  from    or    nearer    to   the 

Seat  Sahyadri  range,  which  powerfully  attracts  the  rain  clonds. 
andangad  is  an  exception  to  t%is  law.  Considerably  higher  than 
any  of  the  other  inland  stations,  it  shews  a  greater  average 
though  further  removed  from  the  S^yadri  hills  than  Khed,  ChiploUj 
Sangameshvar,  Rdj4pur,  or  L^ja. 

The  humidity  of  the  Ratnfigiri  station  is  relatively  great.  The 
average  mean  at  10  a.m.  in  1878  was  64'75  per  cent  and  at  4  p.n. 
69'6d  per  cent.  The  climate  on  the  sea  coast  and  for  some  miles 
inland  is  very  temperate,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  being 
never  felt.  The  following  tables  and  chart'  give  the  results  of 
thermometer  readings  in  the  shade,  taken  at  the  civil  hospital 
Ratnagiri,  in  two  series,  (A)  from  1871  to  1876,  and  (B)  from  the 
1st  January  1877  to  the  30th  June  1878,  The  mean  annnal 
temperature  is  shewn  by  A  to  be  81°  45'  and  by  B  to  be  81°  66'. 
According  to  Mr.  Chambers  ^  ^e  annual  mean  is  80°  8'  and  the 
range  between  the  greatest  and  least  monthly  means  7°. 

SERIES  (A). 
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According  to  both  series  of  observations  tbe  lowest  miTiTrnmi 
average  is  reached  in  January.  On  the  7th  January  1873  the  lowest 
minimom  and  maximnm  limits^  63°  b'  and  73°,  reached  during  a 
period  of  observation  extending  over  four  years^  were  registered  by 
Dr.  C.  Joynt^  M.D.^  at  his  house  in  Ratndgiri.  The  TnA-HTYinTn  sni 
minimum  rises  are  nearly  fegular  and  uninterrupted  during  each 
successive  month  from  Jan^iary  to  May^  the  exceptions  being  tibe 
maximum  of  February*  1876^  which  is  2°  2',  and  the  minimum 
which  is  3°  7^  lower  than  that  of  January  of  the  same  year^  and  iit 
maximum  of  February  1877  which  is  1°  T  lower  than  that  of  Januiuy. 
There  is  a  marked  fsdl  in  the  maximum  temperature  from  May  to 
June^  and  a  less  marked^  but  still  perceptible  hll  in  the  minimnm. 
There  is  a  similar  fall  between  June  and  July.  Daring  July, 
August^  and  September  the  readings  shew  little  variation  either  in 
the  maxima  or  minima^  the  rise  or&ll  during  these  months  apparently 
depending  entirely  on  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  rain.  The  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  also  very  slight  at  this  period^  and  very  mnd 
less  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  From  September  to 
October  there  is  a  marked  rise  in  the  maximum  temperature  and  at  the 
same  time  a  fall  in  the  minimum^  the  only  exception  occurring  in 
July  1877,  when  the  maximum,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  scanty 
rainfall,  stood  higher  than  in  October.  Similarly  there  is  a  uniform 
rise  in  the  maximum  from  October  to  November,  and  except  in 
1875,  a  fall  in  the  minimum.  From  November  to  December 
there  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  fall  both  in  maxima  and 
minima.  The  readings  in  Series  A  show  May  to  be  the  hottest 
month,  the  thermometer  giving  a  mean  average  temperature  of 
87°  4',  and  at  the  same  time  th^ highest  maximum  average  of  91*^  6'. 
Series  B  also  shows  the  highest  n^ean  temperature  for  May  (86^  lb*); 
but  the  average  maximum  was  exceeded  by  that  of  November, 
(92®  6'),  in  1877.  This  high  temperature  in  November  was  abnormal, 
and  is  accounted  for  by  tho  deficiency  of  the  rainfall  of  that  year. 
The  subjoined  table^  gives  the  results  of  the  thermometer  readings 
at  the  civil  hospital  of  Ddpoli  for  the  years  1871  to  1877  inclusive. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
Ddpoli  is  rather  more  than  five  degrees  lower  than  that  of  Ratnfigirij 
76^^27'  as  compared  with  81"^  45'  and  81°  66'  shewn  by  the  Ratn^iri 
observations,  and  that  the  average  maxima  and  minima  are  also 
uniformly  lower  for  each  month  in  the  year.  According  to  Mr. 
Chambers  the  annual  mean  is  78®  5',  and  the  range  between  greatest 
and  least  monthly  means  9®  5'.  • 


'  Prepared  by  A.  Pollard,  Esquire,  Honorary  Sui^geon,  Dipoli. 
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Aftor  tho  close  of  the  sonth-wost  monsoon,  north-westerly  breeies 
prevail  throughout  tho  roniaindcr  of  the  year,  blowing  with  mm 
force  and  rejufularity  during  tho  hot  months  of  March,  April,  and  tke 
first  half  of  May,*and  tempering  tho  greater  heat  of   this  period  d 
the  year.     On  the  coast  and  inland,  as  far  as  the  cool  sea  breetes 
penetrate,  the  hot  season  is  perhaps  the  most  agreeable,  and  at  tk ' 
same  time  tho  healthiest  gcason^of  the  year.    The  breeze  usually 
springs  up  from  nine  to  ten  in  the  morning  and  lulls   shortly  after 
sunset.   Ihe  nights  are  s^ill,  but  seldom  oppressive, and  the  little  wind 
that  blows  is  a  land  breeze.     The  mornings  until  the  sea  breeze  sets 
in  are  the  hottest  and  most  trying  time  of  the  day.     At  a  distance  of 
fifteen  or  more  miles  from  the  sea,  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  experienced,  and  during  March,  April  and  May^   both  days 
and  nights  are  oppressive.    At  Chiplun,  Khed,  or  Sangameshw, 
the  thermometer  during  the  hot  season  will  shew  105^  at  noon  far 
days  and  sometimes  weeks  together,  and  the  wind  is  both  hot  tfid 
moist.     In  the  tract  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the  SahySdri  range tiia 
heat  is  still  greater  during  the  hot  weather,  being  intensified^  as  the 
natives  assert,  by  the  refraction  of  the  trap  rocks  at  the  snnunita  of 
the  hills.     Ddpoli  is  generally  considered  the  he«dthiest  station  in 
the  district,  its  equable  temperature,  excellent    drinking    water, 
and  tho  fine  open  plain  on  which  it  stands  specially  fitting  it  for 
a  military  cantonment,  and  a  residence  for  Europeans  all   the  year 
round.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Mandangad  or  B4nkot  portion  of  ^ 
Ddpoli  sub-division,  owing  to .  the  prevalence  of  fever,  is  perii»s 
the  least  healthy  part  of  the  district.     The  rest  of  the  oolleotonto 
including  all  the  south,  which  is  comparatively  hotter  than  the  norihi 
is  generally  healthy  though  enervating  and  relaxing. 

The  climate  may  be  considered  favourable  for  recovery  from 
miasmatic  fever  even  of  long  standing,  and  perhaps  for  rhetunatiun 
when  the  constitution  is  unimpaired,  favourable  for  those  whose 
livers  suffer  from  the  dry  heat  of  the  Deccan,  unfavourable  for 
constitutional  debility,  nervous  affections,  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  all 
complaints  requiring  a  light  and  bracing  atmosphere ;  fatal  in  the 
monsoon  to  those  subject  to  bowel  complaint.  Children  thrive  well 
and  appear  for  the  most  part  plump  and  lively ;  yet  new-comers 
from  a  dry  climate  are  apt  to  suffer  from  boils. 
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pter  n.       was  then  made  brittle  by  roasting  and  powdered.    The  furnace  was 
jT^^j^       round,  three  feet  high,  and  narrowed  from  1 J  feet  below  to  one 
foot  above.      In   this  aboat  sixteen    pounds    of    fine   powdered 
J**"*^  charcoal   were  laid,  and  on  the  charcoal  cinders  and  duured  wood 

'^*'  were  piled,  and  the  whole  lighted.     When  blown  into  a  mass  of  fire, 

about  one  pound  weight  of  the  powdered  ore  mixed  in  water  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  powdered  cnarco&il  was  thrown  in,  and  this  was 
repeated  at  intervals  till  after  about  three  hours  smelting  a  mass 
of  iron  about  ten  pounds  hi  weight,  was  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace.  This,  dragged  out  by  a  pair  of  large  pincers,  was  placed 
on  an  anvil,  and  beaten  by  heavy  hammers.  The  smelting  waa 
generally  repeated  twice  a  day  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening, 
the  outturn  of  each  smelting  being  worth  about  a  shillings,  half  of 
which  went  to  the  bellowsman.  Though  the  process  was  known  to 
the  cultivating  classes  they  never  practised  it,  and  it  was  left  as  a 
monopoly  to  a  wandering  class  known  as  Dh&vd&s.^  In  the 
smelting  large  quantities  of  fuel  were  used,  and  in  1844  partly  from 
the  increasing  deamess  of  fuel  and  partly  from  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  iron,  it  was  made  only  in  small  quantities.  Formerly  the  yearly 
outturn  was  worth  about  £200  (Rs.  2000).  In  1855  a  Mineral 
Viewer  sent  to  examine  the  Malvan  and  Savantv&di  mines  reported 
that  superior  iron  could  be  obtained,  but  from  the  want  of  coal  the 
quantity  would  always  be  small.  It  would  never  meet  the  demand 
for  railway  bars  though  it  might  supply  a  superior  iron  for  general 
purposes.  The  local  manufacture  is  said  to  have  now  almost  entirely 
ceased. 

^oal.  At    certain    depths    are  occasionally  found  remains  of  trees 

changed  or  changing  into  a  kind  of  coal  in  which  is  imbedded  a 
large  quantity  of  crystallized  pyjites.  Some  of  the  seeds  of  the 
trees  occur  separately  with  similar  crystals  imbedded  in  their  centres* 

"ale  Below  the  laterite  crust  appear  in  some  places,  as  in  the  B&mgad 

district,  immense  veins  of  talc  associated  with  and  running  into 
quartz  rock.  This,  made  into  cooking  pots  and  dishes,  is  sold  in 
small  quantities,  the  vessels  being  valuable  to  chemists  as  they  dka, 
stand  the  most  intense  heat. 

Jtane.  The  ^  stones  used  for  building  purposes  are  blue  basalt  or  trap  and 

laterite.  A  soft  description  of  sand  stone  is  found  near  the  sea 
shore,  but  it  is  only  fit  for  use  in  works  of  an  inferior  class.  This 
stone  is  cut  into  oblong  blocks  of  a  small  size,  and  walls,  built  of 
this  material  with  a  coping  of  a  harder  land  of  stone,  have  a  neat 
appearance.  Trap  stone  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  but  it 
varies  much  in  quality  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  unfit  for  building 
purposes.  The  best  quality  is  hard,  of  a  light  colour,  breaking  with 
a  clean  fracture,  and  ringing  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  The 
black  stone  of  which  the  old  fort  at  Hamai  is  built,  is  soft  and 
the  ramparts  are  now  &st  crumbling  away.  Trapstone  work  of  a 
common  class  can  be  executed  cheaply,  but  good  cutstone  work,  for 


^  Jour.  Bom.  Am,  Soc.  I.  436. 

'  Contrilmted  by  0.  Breretoo,  Esquire,  C.E.,  Ezecative  Bngmeer. 
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Their  sonrces  and  upper  courses  stripped  of  trees,  the  torrento 
sweep  away  large  quantities  of  soil>  and  this  settling  in  the  still  tidal 
basins  is  fillinp^  the  beds  of  the  navigable  rivers.  The  Savitrii 
along  whoso  banks  tho  denudation  is  complete^  has  suffered  moflt 
The  Vdshishti,  whoso  banks  and  adjoining  ravines  are  also  bare, 
has  become  impjissablo  foj*largo^  craft,  four  miles  lower  than  in 
former  daj's.  On  the  Shastri  river,  Sangameshvar  where  not  thirty 
years  ago  the  largest  native  vessels  could  load  and  unload,  is  now 
six  miles  from  tho  nearest  navigable  point.  In  like  manner,  the 
Muchkundi,  Rajapur,  and  Vijaydurg  rivers  have  silted  for  miles 
below  tho  once  large  ports  of  Ilajapur  and  Elharep&tan. 

Tho  measures  proposed  by  tho  Collector  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
November  1878,  for  forest  conservancy  and  extension^  were  the 
increase  of  the  present,  and  the^creation  of  new  Government  reserves; 
the  encouragement  of  land-holders  willing  to  establish  or  extend 
private  forests ;  and  the  rcassor^ion  of  Government  rights  more  or 
less  abandoned  in  the  past  ten  years.^  As  regards  khoti  villages, 
tho  scheme  approved  by  Government  for  tho  extension  of  forest 
reserves  is  as  follows :  where  the  Khot  or  hereditary  &.rnier  of  the 
village  revenues  is  prepared  to  hand  over  assessed  lands  suitable  for 
forests.  Government  on  their  part  agree  to  remit  the  assessment 
and  to  pay  to  tho  Khot  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  forest  prodnco 
when  sold  from  time  to  time." 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  cocoanut  palm,  Cooos  nucifeniy 
is  by  far  tho  most  important  tree  in  tho  district.     It  replaces  the  brab 
or  palmyra,  Borassus  jflabolliformis,  and  tho  wild  date  tree,  Phcenix 
sylvestris,  which   are  so  plentiful  in  tho  northern  Konkan.      Tha 
cocoanut  gardens  are  with  few  exceptions    situated    on    the    sea 
coast,  on  beds  of  sandy  deposit  or   of  silt  brought  down  by  the 
rivers.     Tho  soil  of  the  river  silt  being  much  richer,  the  gsardens 
are    proportionally  more    valuable.      As    a  rule,  trees    owned  by 
Brahmans   and    Sfardthds   aro   kept   for  fruit    only,   while    thoaa 
held  by  Bhandaris  are  tapped  for  their  juice  or  toddy.     But  ijiany 
Brahmans  who  will  not  themselves  engage  in  the  tapping  or  liquor- 
trade,  have  no  scruple  about  letting  their  trees  to  Bhandaris  for  this 
purpose.     From  the  earliest  times  cocoanut  trees  have,  under  one 
'  form  or  another  been  subjected  to  special  cesses,  a  distinction  being 
always  made  between  trees  reserved  for  fruit  and  trees  kept  for 
tapping.     In  the  former  case  the  individual  trees  were  oocasionally 
taxed ;   but  more  often  the  land  itself  was,  vrithout  reference  to 
the  number  of  trees  standing  on  it,  assessed  at  high  and  special 
rates.     A  special  cess  was  under  the  Peshwd's  rule,  levied  on  every 
tree  tapped  for  liquor,  bhanddr-vidd,  and  the  right  to  collect  this 
cess  was,  under  the  name  of  katehumdri,  &rmed  in  the  M&lvan  and 
part  of  the  present  Devgad  sub-divisions,  and  elsewhere  collected 
direct  by  the  state.     The  maximum  leviable  rate  was  in  Mflvan 
and  Devgad  2 id.  (1  a.  8  p.)  a  month,  or  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  li)  a  year  on 


^  Forest  detailB  are  compiled  from  Mr.  Crawford's  Report,  2861,  dated  2l8t  Novembsr 
1878  and  from  H,  £.  the  Governor's  Minute  dated  31st  July  1878. 
>  Bom.  Gov.  Res.  4884  of  1879. 
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sweet  juico  is  next  to  irapossiblcj  fermentation  settings  in  witliiB 
twenty  hours  of  its  extraction^  no  fresli  and  bat  little  fermented 
toddy  is  consumed. 

The  spirits  are  distilled  in  private  stills,  licensed  to  be  kept  at 
certain  Bhandaris'  houses  vndcr  fixed  conditions,  as  required  in 
proportion  to  the  number  •of  trcvs  licensed  to  bo  tapped  in  the 
vicinity.  One  still  is  usually  allowed  for  every  hundred  trees,  and 
the  still-pot  is  limited  to  a  capacity  of  twenty  gallons  (5  mans) .  The 
following  estimate  shows  roughly  the  profits  derived  from  cocoannt 
cultivation,  the  trees  being  kept  for  fruit  only,  and  beinj^  grown  on 
the  best  coast  garden,  dgari  bdgdyat,  land.  The  calculation  gives 
for  each  tree  a  net  yearly  profit  of  28.  A^d.  (Rs.  1-3-0).^  The  profits 
from  the  inland  gardens,  dongn  bdgdyat,  are  much  less.  The  returns 
from  tapped  trees  cannot  be  climated  with  any  accuracy,  but  they 
may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  considerably  higher.  A  coooanut  tree 
as  a  rule  yields  no  return  either  fti  fruit  or  juice  for  the  first  eight  or 
ten  years,  though  under  exceptional  circumstances  trees  occasionally 
bear  in  their  sixth  year.  The  trees  live  for  seventy  or  eighty  yearSi 
but  do  not  generally  bear  fruit  for  more  than  sixty  years.  If  tapped ' 
they  become  unproductive  much  sooner. 

The  only  other  liquor-yielding  palm  found  in  the  district  is  the 
rdimdd  or  sumuUI,  Caryota  urens.  It  is  generally  distributed,  but 
is  tapped  only  in  the  Dapoli  sub-division,  where  are  several  scattered 
plantations.  These  trees  are  Government  property,  and  their 
number  is  2692.  The  right  to  tap  them  and  sell  the  juice  in  its 
sweet  state  at  the  plantations,  is  yearly  put  up  to  auction. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  timber  trees  found  in  the 
district : — 

Teak,  adgvan^  Tectona  grandis,  grows  in  suitable  localities  on 
the  slopes  of  hills,  but  seldom  attains  any  size,  the  trees 
being  principally  useful  for  rafters.     It  is  plentiful  in  the 


^  The  dotails  are  :  average  yearly  produce  of  100  cocoanut  trees ;  SOOO  ooooumis 
at  %8.  (Its.  4)  tlie  100,  £32  (Rs.  320) ;  800  nerA  of  fibre  at  Qpiea  a  ser  £2-10  (Ra.  25) ; 
800  palm  leaves,  jbdrnps^  at  3  pics  a  leaf,  £1-5  (Rs.  12-8) ;  firewood  £1  (Rs.  10).  Total 
£36-15  (Rs.  367-8).  Average  yearly  ex|>enditure  incurred  on  a  garden  containing  100 
trees.  Wages  of  a  labourer  for  eight  months  in  the  year  to  water  50  trees  a  day  on 
alternate  days  at  10^.  (Rs.  5)  a  month,  £4  ( H«.  40)  ;  yearly  charge  to  cover  origiiud 
cost  of  a  masonry  well  £:^  (Rs.  300)  and  estimated  to  last  50  years,  say  120.  (Ba.  6); 
yearly  charge  to  cover  original  cost  of  a  masonry  duct,  £2-10  (Rs.  25)  to  last  GO 
years,  \s,  (8  a«.) ;  annual  charge  for  fencing  garden,  \2s.  (W.  (Rs.  6-4) ;  Govemment 
assessment  on  one  acre  of  garden  laud  including  local  fund  cess,  say  £1-12  (Rjb.  16) ; 
yearly  cost  of  watering  100  trees,  by  water-lift  worked  by  a  single  bullock,  ropee  is. 
9d.  (Rs.  2-6) ;  200  earUien  note  29.  (Rs.  1 ) ;  sticks  to  fasten  the  pote  to  the  rope  1«. 


Is,  (8  as.);  yearly  charge  on  outlay  of  £2  (Rs.  20)  for  bullock,  to  work  for  10  years, 
4s.  (Rs.  2) ;  yearly  charse  on  outlay  of  £2  (Rs.  20)  for  two  teak  poste  to  last  10  yean, 
4s,  (Rs.  2) ;  contingencies  2s,  (Rs.  1);  total  £2  28,  dd,  (Rs.  21-6).  Yearly  interest  at 
6  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  £200  (Rs.  2000)  invested  in  land  £16  (Rs.  160) ;  grand  total 
£25  dd.  (Rs.  250-2). 

t  ThiB  Mr  is  26  nipeoi  wtJffht,  or  about  ^aths  of  a  pound. 
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kdju,^  Anacardium  occidontale^  grows  plentifully  especially  in 
the  southern  sub-division.  The  fruit  is  eaten^  and  the  astringent 
juice  is  used  by  native  workmen  as  a  flux  for  soldering^  metals. 
Tamarind^  chinch,  Tamarindus  indica^  is  common  about  village 
sites.  The  Bla-ck  ¥lnm,  jdmbul,  Eugenia  jambolana^  is  cominon 
everywhere.  Wood  apple^  kavanthi,  Feronia  elephantum,  is 
generally  distributed.  ^Behedh,  Terminalia  belerica^  is  common. 
liibva,  Semecarpus^nacardium^  the  marking  nut  tree  and  the 
Jujube  tree,  bor,  Zizyphus  jujuba,  are  common  everywhere  both 
on  the  coast  and  inland.  The  Gallnut  tree,  hirda,  Terminalia 
chebula,  grows  well.  The  galls  are  used  for  dyeing,  but  in 
this  district  seldom  for  ink  making.  The  bark  is  used  for 
tanning.  A'vli,  Phyllanthus  emblica,  and  Soapnut,  riiha  or 
ringi,  Sapindus  laurifolius,  are  also  found  throughout  the  district 
Of  the  above  trees  the  wood  of  the  jack  and  the  tamarind  is  used 
extensively  as  timber,  while  the  scooped  out  trunks  of  the 
mango  and  the  undi  furnish  serviceable  canoes.  •, 

The  following  trees  ai'c  also  more  or  less  commonly  cultivated  in 
irrigated  garden  lands : — 

Coooanut,  naral  rruidy  Cocos  nucif era ;  Betelnut,  supdri  or  pophalj 
Areca  catechu ;  Lime,  limbu.  Citrus  acida ;  Guava,  peru, 
Psidium  pomiferum;  Citron,  mahdlungi,  Citrus  medica; 
Plantain,  hel,  Musa  sapientum ;  Pumelo  or  Shaddock,  papnas, 
Citrus  decumana ;  Pine  apple,  ananas,  Ananas  sativus ;  Bullock's 
heart  or  Sweet  Sop,  rdmphal,  Anona  reticulata ;  Custard  apple, 
sitdphal,  Anona  squamosa;  Pomegranate,  ddlimb,  Pnnica 
granatum.  • 

Under  the  Peshwd's  rule  certain  fruit  trees  were  subject  to  a  cess, 
dast,  varying  in  amount  in  different  localities.  This  tax  is  still 
levied  in  those  sub-divisions  where  the  survey  settlement  has  not 
been  introduced.  There  has  been  no  fresh  enumeration  of  trees 
since  the  district  came  under  British  rule,  and  in  levying  the  cess 
no  account  is  taken  of  increase  or  decrease  in  their  numlSer. 
Permission  however  is  required  before  cutting  down  any  tree  subject 
to  the  cess.  The  particular  trees  taxed  in  khoti  villages  wry 
slightly  in  different  parts  of  the  district.  The  following  list  embraces 
all :  Jack,  Artocarpus  integrifolia ;  rdtambi,  Garcinia  purpurea ; 
undi,  Calophyllum  inophyllum;  tamarind,  Tamarindus  indica; 
cashew,  Anacardium  occidentale;  cocoanut,  Cocos  nucif  era;  and 
betelnut,  Areca  catechu.  The  two  last  are  subject  to  the  cess  only 
when  grown  on  other  than  garden  lands.  In  Government  villages 
where  the  survey  settlement  has  not  been  introduced  a  fee  is  levied 
on  the  produce  of  all  trees  bearing  valuable  or  marketable  produce. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  very  minute  supervision  exercised  by  the 
native  revenue  officers    under  the    Peshwtfs  rule,  one  or  more 


1  The  local  vernacular  name  kdju  appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  Konkan.  The 
tree  is  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  probable  that  the  Portuguese  on  its 
introduction  to  the  west  coast  of  India,  called  it  k^fti,  as  a  rendering  of  ih»  Bradlian 
acajou.    The  French  by  a  similar  transliteration  called  it  cashew. 
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•  II.  The  supply  of  firewood  throughout  the  district  is  obtained  cliieSjr 

y^ji^  from  the  silk  cotton  tree,  Bonibax  malabaricnm ;  the  pdngdrOf 
Erythrina  indica ;  the  hijra,  Strychnos  nux  vomica ;  the  hel,  .^Sgle 
marmelos  ;  the  dvliy  Phyllanthus  emblica ;  the  chdpa,  Michelift 
champaca;  the  karanj,  i^ongamia  glabra;  the  satvin,  Alstonia 
scholaris;  the  kaiidul,  Sterctrfia  urens ;  and  other  trees  and  shmbs 
too  numerous  to  mention.  *  The  ^ain  and  the  kinjal,  TerminaUa 
tormentosa  and  paniculat^^  are  the  principal  sources  of  the  rdb  or 
ash  manure  usea  in  agriculture  throughout  the  district.  The  salt 
marshes  also  produce  several  species  of  mangroves  which  are  sold 
from  time  to  time  on  behalf  of  Government  and  are  useful  for 
firewood. 

SECTION  m.- DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

fcla.  The  live  stock  reared  in  the  district  are  of  very  inferior  breeds. 

^  The  pasturage  is,  both  inland  and  on  the  coast,  poor  and  devoid  of 

nutriment.  No  Indian  millet,  juvdri,  Sorghum  vulgare,  is  grown, 
and  the  straw  of  the  ruichni,  Eleusine  corocana,  is  but  a  poor 
substitute.  Except  during  the  latter  months  of  the  rainy  season, 
green  fodder  is  not  procurable,  and  hardli  grass,  Cynodon  dactylon, 
is  scarce  and  difficult  to  get.  The  cattle  are  lean,  ill-fed,  and  of 
stunted  growth.  Sheep  imported  from  the  grazing  grounds  above 
the  Sahyddris  very  rapidly  deteriorate,  while  horses,  however  well 
cared  for,  lose  condition.  Goats  alone  appear  to  thrive,  but  even 
they  are  of  inferior  breed  and  give  but  little  milk.  Buffaloes  are  of 
two  breeds,  the  Jafarabad  and  the  country-bred,  the  former  being 
held  the  more  valuable  and  being  scarce.  Good  milch  buffaloes 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  if  imported  from  the  Deccan  districts,  give 
a  reduced  supply  of  milk.  ITie^  average  price  of  a  country-bred 
she-buffalo  is  about  £4  (Rs.  40)  and  of  a  bull  £2  10^.  (Rs.  25).  A 
few  Jdfarabad  cows  are  also  kept  here  and  there  as  well  as  the 
country  breed.  The  average  price  of  country-bred  bullocks  is 
£2  (Rs.  20),  and  of  cows  £1  lOs.  (Rs.  15).  Sheep  are  rarely 
kept,  except  near  the  larger  towns,  where  there  is  a  meat-eatiug 
population;  and  even  where  the  consumption  of  mutton  is 
considerable,  sheep  farming  is  an  unprofitable  speculation.  Few 
if  any  sheep  are  bred  in  the  district,  the  butchers'  stocks  being 
replenished,  as  required,  by  importations  from  the  Deccan.^  Sheep 
are  kept  by  Musalmdn  butchers  only,  and  the  mutton  is  eaten  chiefly 

^  Probably  no  sheep  would  ever  come  down  into  the  Konkan,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Dhangars  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  money  paid  to  pen  and  graze  their  flocks  on  the 
best  nee  lands  in  the  valleys.  The  youn^  slioots,  after  the  rice  has  been  cut,  afford 
pood  pasturage,  and  the  sheep  droppings  plentifully  manure  the  ground  before  it  is 
broken  up  by  the  plough.  The  Dhangar  is  usually  paid  in  kind  about  14  pounds 
(i  a  man)  of  rice  in  husk  a  night  for  every  hundred  sheep  penned  on  the  ground. 
The  Dhangars  bring  ponies  and  bullocks  with  them  to  carry  the  grain  thus  amassed 
which  they  trade  for  cash  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  have  usually  saved  a  good 
round  sum  in  cash,  with  which  and  their  flocks  they  retreat  to  the  Deccan  in  the 
monsoon.  In  the  northern  sub-divisions,  Chiplun  and  Khed,  the  Dhangar  having  come 
down  by  the  Kumbirli  or  other  passes  with  lai*ge  flocks,  directly  the  rice  lands  are 
dry  enough  to  bear  a  sheep's  tread,  graze  their  way  along  by  MahAd,  Roha,  N^gothna, 
Pen,  Kafiyin,  and  Thibw  to  the  wholesale  marts  at  the  Bombay  monicipal  slaughter 
houses  at  Pandora,  where  the  whole  flock  is  easily  sold  for  a  good  prioe.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Crawford,  C.  S. 
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the  presence  of  cocks  and  hens  about  a  house  is  usually  a  sign  of 
scanty  means  ;  for  the  well-to-do  invariably  break  up  their  poultij 
yard  as  soon  as  the  profits  derived  from  it  are  no  longer  a  matt^ 
of  importance.  Poultry  are  kept  for  profit  only,  and  never  for 
pleasure  or  ornament.  Two  breeds  of  fowls  are  ordinarily  met  with, 
the  Surat,  and  the  country Jbroed,  the  former  being  greatly  superior 
in  size.  The  average  priccT  of  a  Surat  cock  is  2«.  (Re.  1 )  and  of  ft 
hen  1^.  (8  a^,)  Country-bred  cocks  and  hens  are  worth  respectivelj 
about  la.  (8  as.)  and  M,  (i  an,)  In  a  few  large  towns  ducks  an  ! 
kept,  but  not  to  any  extent.  Geese,  turkeys  and  guinea-fowls  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen,  except  near  the  houses  of  European  residents. 
They  can,  at  very  moderate  prices,  be  bought  from  Goanese  breeders, 
who  from  time  to  time  visit  the  district  with  young  stock.  A&  a 
consequence  of  the  recent  establishment  of  a  regular  tbrice-a-week 
line  of  small  steamers  touching  at  all  ports,  agents  from  Bombay 
come  and  buy  poultry  and  eggs  for  the  Bombay  market,  taking  away 
from  one  port  sometimes  as  many  as  three  or  four  thousand  eggs. 
These  supplies  are  now  daily  advancing  in  value  and  they  will  soon 
range  little  below  Bombay  rates. 

SECTION  IV.  -WILD  ANHEALS. 

The  Ratnagiri  district,  with  but  few  forests  of  any  size,  and 
most  of  these  situated  on  the  precipitous  slopes  of  the  Sahy^dri 
range,  is  from  the  sportsman's  point  of  view,  essentially  a  poor 
district.  Large  game  such  as  Tiger,  Sambur  and  Bears  are 
scarce  and  their  haunts  more  or  less  inaccessible.  To  obtain 
Bison  the  boundary  of  the  district  must  bo  overstepped.  Panthers 
are  not  uncommon,  but  little  help  in  finding  them  can  be  expected 
from  the  villagers,  who  as  a  ru\^  are  totally  without  experience  or 
ambition  in  the  matter.  In  the  southern  sub-division  until  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  panthers  used  to  be  very  common,  and  from  their 
familiar  way  of  frequenting  villages  in  pursuit  of  dogs,  cats,  and  goats, 
were  called  village  tigers,  gnmti  vd^hft.  One  village  from  its  great 
number  of  panthers  was  called  VAghotan.  Of  late  the  villagers  Jiave 
exterminated  panthers  by  firing  the  hill  sides,  where  among  the 
boulders  the  panthers  had  dens.  Wild  Boars  are  plentiful  in  suitable 
places ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  hunting  them  on  horse- 
back  is  impossible.  Similarly,  though  Hares,  Jackals,  and  Foxes, 
inhabit  the  steep  rocky  hills,  coursing  is,  if  not  an  impossible,  at 
least  an  unsatisfactory  sport,  dangerous  alike  to  man,  horse,  and 
dog.  Two  species  of  Deer  and  Antelope  are  found,  and  these  alone 
perhaps  of  all  the  four-footed  game  in  the  district  repay  pursuit. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  a  naturalist's  point  of  view,  the  district 
is  not  without  interest ;  several  families  such  as  the  Rodents  and 
the  Cheiroptera  are  well  represented,  and  afford  a  hitherto  but 
imperfectly  explored  field.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
animals  found  in  the  district,  classified  in  the  order  given  in  Jerdon'a 
Mammals  of  India. 

Order— PRIMATES. 

Fam. — Simiadj:.  The  Monkeys  or  SimiadsB  are  represented  by 
(1 )  a  species  of  Langur,  probably  Presbytis  or  Semnopithecus  entellns. 
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inophyllum^  and  dx)  a  conBiderable  amount  of  damage.  They  are 
also  accused  of  drinking  the  fresh  juice  of  the  cocoanut  from  die 
vessels  or  gourds  hung  up.  to  receive  it^  and  in  some  cocoanut 
gardens  gins  are  habitually  set  to  catch  the  thieves. 

Oder — INSECTIVORA. 

The  common  musk  rat,  Screx  caeFrulescens,  is  common  everywhere, 
but  no  other  representatives  of  this  order  have  hitherto  been 
observed  in  this  district*. 

Order— CABJSmORA. 

JParw.— Ubsid*.  The  Indian  Black  or  Sloth  Bear,  asval,  Uiww 
or  Melursus  labiatus,  is  within  the  limits  of  this  district  occasionallj 
seen  on  the  western  slopes  of » the  Sahyadri  range  during  the  cold 
season.  It  is  generally  believed  that  during  the  hot  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May,  w^hei^  only  are  the  forests  sufficiently 
thin  for  the  pursuit  of  large  game,  most  of  the  bears  cross  the 
watershed  to  the  cooler  regions  of  the  upper  Sahy&dris,  Ghdi 
Mdiha,  where  also  they  can  obtain  a  richer  supply  of  their  favourite 
food,  the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig  tree,  umbar,  Ficus  glomerata. 

The  Badger,  Weasel,  and  Marten  families,Melididoeand  Mustelidce, 
have  no  representatives  in  the  district ;  but  the  common  Indian  otter, 
tul,  Lutra  nair,  is  plentiful  on  all  tidal  creeks  and  backwaterB, 
and  affords  excellent  sport  when  found  in  shallow  water  or  on  the 
mud  banks  of  the  creeks.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  they  repose 
under  the  thick  cover  of  the  mangrove  trees  and  other  bushes,  whicb 
grow  on  the  swamps  of  the  tidal  creeks,  and  start  forth  shortly  before 
sunset  in  parties  of  four  or  five  to  fish  in  the  open  rivers.  The 
native  fishermen  seldom  molest *them,  and  until  fired  at  fi'equently, 
they  are  comparatively  fearless,  diving  and  gambolling  all  round 
the  boats.  When  alarmed,  if  cover  is  available  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  they  will  instantly  leave  the  water ;  if  not,  they  endeavour  to 
elude  pursuit  by  long  dives  and  clever  doubles.  For  the  spor^,  at 
least  two  small  canoes  well  manned  and  handled,  and  able  to  turn 
rapidly,  are  necessary,  besides  a  complement  of  two  or  three  beaters 
on  foot  on  either  bank  of  the  river. 

Fam.  —  Felidje.  The  Tiger,  viUjIi,  Felis  tigris,  is  scarce,  and  is 
seldom  seen  away  from  the  dense  cover  of  the  Sahyddri  range. 
Panthers,  bihlya,  Felis  pardus,  of  small  size  are  found  all  over  the 
district  in  hill  and  temple  forests,  pr6ying  on  goats,  dogs,  small 
cattle,  and  occasionally  entering  houses.  They  are  seldom  shot, 
the  Konkanis,  as  a  rule,  being  very  indifferent  sportsmen,  quite 
unable  to  beat  a  forest  with  any  method  and  precision,  much  less  to 
track  and  mark  down  large  game.  Hunting  Leopards,  chittdsg 
Felis  jubata,  are,  it  is  believed,  found  occasionally  in  the  Sahyfidri 
range ;  but  they  are  rare  visitants.  The  only  other  members  of  the 
cat  family  are  the  Leopard  Cat,  Felis  bengalensis,  exceedingly  rare 
and  confined  to  the  Sahyadri  range,  and  the  Common  Jun^e  Cat, 
tail/,  Felis  chaus,  found  everywhere,  and  a  very  regular  nocturnal 
visitor  to  every  district  camp. 
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knowing  by  experience  that  if  his  chosen  path  be  blocked^  the  boar 
though  unwounded,  will  usually  elect  to  charge  rather  than  to 
retreat. 

rWfce— EUMINAlirriA. 

The  Ruminants  found  within  the  limits  of  the  district  are: 
(1)  the  sdmbar,  Rusa  ArisfRtelis, 'restricted  to  the  Sahy4dri  range 
and  difficult  to  obtain;  (2)  the  Spotted  Deer,  chital,Ajds  macnlatiis, 
also  restricted  to   the   dense  Sahyadri   forests  and  seldom   seen;  i 

(3)  the  common  Rib-faced  or  Barking  Deer  or  Muntjac,   bhekra  | 
or  jangli  bakH,  Cervulus  aureus,  as  distinguished  from  the  Four- 
horned  Antelope,  Tetracoros  quadricornis,  also  called  bhekra  by  the 
Marathds,  sparingly  distributed  throughout  the  district  in  the  thicker 
hillside  forests,  from  the  coast  to  the  summits  of  the  Sahy&dri  range ; 

(4)  the  Mouse  Deer,  pisora,  Memimna   indica,  restricted  to    the 
Sahyadri  forests  and  but  seldom  seen,  looking  when  put  up  more  like 
a  hare  than  a  deer  from  its  elevated  hind  quarters  and  diminutive 
size ;  (5)  the  Four-horned  Antelope,  bhekra,  Tetraceros  quadricornis, 
generally  and  plentifully  distributed,  found  alike  in  thick  and  thin 
forest  rocky  and  almost  barren  hills  and  dense  groves,  wherever  the 
low  bushes  on  which  it  feeds  give  sufficient  herbage.     Bison,  gava, 
Gavaeus  gaurus,   may   possibly  on  rare   occasions  stray  within  the 
limits  of  the  district,  but  they  cannot  be  properly  included  in  the  list. 
One  or  two  herds  range  along  the  Sahyadris;  but  they  keep  to  the 
more  level  portions  of   the  crest.  Ghat  MdtJm,  and  have  not  been 
known  of  late  years  to  cross  the  watershed.     The  nilgai,  Portax 
pictus,  is  unknown  within  Ratnagiri  limits.     Of  the  deer  mentioned 
above  only   two  species,  the  JBarking  Deer,    Cervulus  aureus^  and 
the  Four-horned   Antelope,   Tqjraceros  quadricornis,  are  found  is 
sufficient  numbers  and  in  sufficiently  accessible  places  to  repay  the 
trouble  of  shooting  them.     The  venison  of  both  species  is  excellent, 
and  in  a  district  where  mutton  is  scarcely  obtainable,  and  a  fish  and 
fowl  diet  is  a  matter   of  necessity,  it  is  all  the  more   appreciated. 
These  two  species  are  to  the  Konkan,  what  the  Black  buck,  Antelope 
bezoartica,  and  the  Gazelle,  chlkdra,  Gazella  bcnnettii,  whom  they 
replace,  are  to  the  Deccan.     Owing  to  the  name  bhekra  being  applied 
indiscriminately  to  both  species,  they  are,  though  utterly   distinct, 
very  frequently  confounded,  and  more  especially  the  does.  The  horns 
of  the  Muntjac  huck,  jangli  bakri,  have  their  bases  or  pedicles  covered 
with  hair  for  some  inches  up,  and  are  rough  and  wrinkled,  while  the 
does  have  in  the  place  of  horns  bristly*  tufts  of  black  hair.     On  the 
other  hand  the  true  Four-horned  Antelopes,  bhekra^,  have  in  the  bucks 
two   pairs  of   smooth   horns,  the  posterior  pair  being  considerably 
shorter  than  those  of  the  Muntjac,   and  not  covered  with  hair  at  the 
base,  and  the  anterior  pair  being  mere  bony  knobs,  never  more  than 
an  inch   and  a  half  long.     The   does  of  this  species  have,  like  the 
Muntjac  does,  no  horns  ;but  the  bristly  tufts  are  wanting;  and  the 
canine  teeth,  conspicuously  long  in  the  upper  jaws  of  the  Muntjaca 
of  both  sexes,  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  female  four-homed 
antelope^  and  are  comparatively  much  shorter  in  the  male. 
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Hitherto  no  exhaustive  scientific  examination  has  been  made  (A 
the  various  species  of  snakes  found  in  the  district,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list,  or  to  identify  more 
than  a  few  of  the  commoner  kinds.  Moreover  the  vernacular  names 
are  hopelessly  confusing.  Several  specie?  of  entirely  distinct  families 
are  frequently  classed  together  under  one  name  and  the  ignorance 
and  superstitions  which  pre''vail  amongst  the  natives  with  regard  to 
snakes,  render  their  statements,  even  as  to  the  simplest  matters  of 
fact,  misleading  and  unreliable. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  known  species  found  in  the 
district : 

Pythonid.b.  —  The  Indian  Python,  dr,  Python  molaras  (L.), 
is  occasionally  but  very  rarely  seen  in  thick  forests  and  groves. 
Very  exaggerated  accounts  of  ite  size  and  power  are  given  by  natives. 
It  is  popularly  believed  to  kill  both  men  and  cattle  by  constriction. 
Its  length  is  stated  by  Dr.  Nichokon^  to  be  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
In  addition  to  the  dr,  the  natives  distinguish  another  variety  of 
Python,  by  the  name  of  chiteL  The  two  snakes,  however,  aie 
identical. 

Erycidj:.  —  The  Black  Sand  Snake,  dutonda,  Bryx  johnii, 
(Russell),  or  a  closely  allied  species,  the  Red  Sand  Snake,  Gongy- 
lophis  conicus  (Schneider),  is  found  here  and  there,  but  is  not 
common.  The  name  dutonda  or  double  head  is  derived  from  the 
short  thick  tail  of  this  snake,  which  is  nuitilated  by  snake  charmers, 
so  as  to  make  it  resemble  a  second  head.  This  species  is  said  to 
grow  to  about  four  feet,  of  which  the  tail  is  only  one-twelfth. 

OLiGODONTiDiE.  —  Several  spfecies  of  filletted  ground  snakes  are 
found,  two  of  which  have  been*  doubtfully  identified  as  Oligodon 
subgrisous,  (D  and  B),  and  Simotes  Russellii,  (Daudin). 

The  Lycodon,  Lycodon  aulicus  (L.),  a  harmless  species,  is  not 
uncommon.  In  its  colouring  it  boars  some  resemblance  to  the 
venomous  Krait,  and  is  one  of  the  several  species  which  the 
natives  unite  under  the  name  of  many  dr.  * 

CoLUBRiD.E.  —  The  Rock  Snake,  dhdman,  Ptyas  mucosus  (L.), 
is  abundant  throughout  the  district.  It  is  found  on  the  edges  of 
rice  fields,  grassy  hill  sides,  and  frequently  about  haystacks.  It 
preys  chiefly  on  rats  and  field  mice,  and  is  usually  seen  in  pairs.  It 
grows  from  seven,  to  eight  feet  in  length.  The  name  dhdman  is 
applied  to  this  snake  by  Muhammadans  ajid  Marathds  alike.  Natives 
also  frequently  call  this  snake  the  ddhela,  a  term  applied,  it  appears^ 
in  other  parts  of  India  to  the  Hamadryad,  Ophiophagns  elaps 
(Schlegel).  But  the  common  belief  is  that  the  ddhela  is  distinct 
from  the  dhdman,  and  a  smaller  species.  If  so  it  may  possibly 
be  the  slender  dlidman,  Ptyas  korros  (Reinw).  This  latter  species, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  identified,  and  its  occurrence  is  very 
doubtful.  The  natives  have  a  superstition  regarding  the  ddhela^ 
that  its  bite  is  dangerous  to  man  on  a  Sunday,  but  not  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week. 


*  BlemenUry  Treatise  on  Ophiology,  Sa 
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Of  tho  fifennsBungams,  neither  the  Krait,  B.ccBrnlens  (ScMegcl), 
nor  the  Malayan  Bungarus,  B.  fasciatus  (Schlegel),  is  known 'with 
certainty  to  occur ;  but  it  is  possible  that  one  of  the  two  species 
does  so.  Some  specimens  called  manydr,  sent  from  Mahabale8b\^r  for 
examination  to  the  Grant  Medical  College,  Bombay,  were  declar^ 
venomous,^  and  a  manyar  j^)und  in  li^itudgin  was  subsequently 
declared  identical  with  tho'*Mahabaleshvar  inanytir.  The  species 
though  pronounced  venomous  was  not,  it  appears,  discriminated. 
The  description  given  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Boll  of  the  Mahabalcshvar 
t?ia7v//ar  seems  to  correspond,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  B.  fasciatus.  He 
observes  that  '  those  caught  in  dark  localities  and  with  the  skin 
recently  cast  present  a  much  darker  appearance,  and  the  cross  bars 
are  white  and  destitute  of  the  yellow  colour  observable  in  older 
skins.'  According  to  the  natives,  there  are  three  varieties  of 
manyavy  which  they  distinguish  as  the  dhdyiia,  the  gansi,  and  the 
hadholi  manyar.  Of  these  the  gansi  is  the  largest,  and  the  kadholi 
the  smallest.  Possibly  the  gansi  is  a  true  Bungarus,  and  the  others 
distinct  species  of  harmless  colubrine  snakes.  For  instance,  Lycodon 
aulicus,  Sunotes  Russellii,  and  Dipsas  Gokool  are  frequently  called 
manydra.  Most  natives  are  familiar  with  names  as  names;  but 
very  few  can  apply  them  with  any  confidence  to  particular  specimens. 
As  regards  the  dhdnia  and  the  kadholi  it  is  commonly  believed  that 
they  never  use  their  teeth  as  weapons  of  offence.  To  (account  for 
injuries  said  to  be  inflicted  by  them,  the  kadholi  is  supposed  to 
wound  with  its  tongue,  while  the  dluxnia  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
causing  certain  death  to  human  beings,  by  merely  casting  its  shadow 
over  them  from  a  tree  or  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  gansi  manyar 
alone  is  credited  with  the  possession  of  poison  fangs. 

ViPERTD^:.  —  The  Chain  Yiperf  ghonas  or  kandur,  Daboia  elegans 
(Russellii,  Gray),  the  well  known  Cobra  de  Manilla^  of  the 
Indo-Portnguese,  corresponding  with  the  Tic  Polonga  of  Ceylon, 
is  found  throughout  the  district.  It  is  conspicuously  marked 
with  throe  row^s  of  white-edged  oblong  brown  spots.  It  grows  to 
a  length  of  about  five  feet,  has  very  long  and  formidable  fangs;  is 
of  thick  build,  and  somewhat  slow  and  sluggish  in  its  movements. 
It  preys  on  rats  and  occasionally  attacks  and  kills  sitting  hens.  The 
bite  of  this  viper  is  highly  dangerous.  The  natives,  as  usual, 
distinguish  throe  varieties  of  ghonas,  the  dhdnia,  the  fakia,  and  the 
kusdda.  Tho  dhdnia  is  the  true  Daboia  elegans,  and  the  term  is 
very  appropriate  to  the  species,  having  reference  to  its  handsome 
bead -like  markings.  A  specimen  of  ct  snake  called  fakia  ghonas 
by  the  natives,  was,  after  examination  at  tho  Grant  Medical 
College,  doubtfully  identified  as  Coluber  lachesis.  Tho  third  and 
smallest  variety,  the  kusdda  ghona^,  so  called  from  the  effects 
produced  by  its  bite,  a  sloughing  of  the  bitten  part  as  in  leprosy, 
is  probably  only  another  name  for  the  farsa,  Echis  carinata. 
The  snake  which  the  natives  call  the  kdndur  is  probably  the 
full  grown  Daboia,  the  name  of  dhdnia  ghonas  being  applied   to 
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'  The  name  Cobra  de  Manilla  ib  corrupted  from  Cobra  monil  or  Coluber  moniilger. 
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I.  fatal  casos  gives  death  in  4|  days.  Ordinary  fatal  symptoms  are, 
u^  bleeding  at  the  top  of  the  npper  gum,  bleeding  from  new  and  balf 
healed  scars,  bleeding  from  the  bitten  part,  heaviness  of  the  head, 
and  lock-jaw,  almost  invariably.  Bubo  in  the  groin  or  arm-pit  is 
another  symptom.  None  of  these,  however,  except  lock-jaw  are 
invariably  fatal  symptoms.  •The  bleeding  takes  place  at  any  time 
after  the  bite,  from  one  to  ^o  hours  afterwards,  up  to  the  seventh 
or  eighth  day.'  Thus  the  action  of  a  fursa  bite  is  very  slow  as 
compared  with  other  deadly  snakes.^  '  A  man  bitten  by  a  cobra^  after 
three  or  four  hours'  lethargy,  sleeps  quietly  out  of  life.  Another, 
bitten  by  nfurHa  lives  from  three  to  twenty  days,  his  head  quite 
unaifected,  but  with  blood  issuing  from  his  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth, 
and  oozing  through  all  the  pores  of  his  skin,  and  then  an  oppression 
of  the  chest  comes  on,  from  wh^h  he  dies.'^  The  efficacy  of  ammouia 
in  counteracting  the  effects  of  b,  fursa  bite  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Mr.  Campbell,  j.  former  Superintendent  of  Police, 
found  it  effectual  both  at  the  early  and  later  stages.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  E.  do  Crespiguy,  Civil  Surgeon  of  the  district  in  1862, 
was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  liquor  ammonise  was  inert  in  these 
cases,  and  that  in  the  instances  of  recovery  from  its  use,  recovery 
would  havo  taken  place  as  well  without  it.  He  mentions  instances 
of  sloughing  of  the  fauces  and  obstinate  vomiting  having  been 
induced  by  improper  administration  of  ammonia,  and  adds  that  '  if 
long  continued  it  is  calculated  to  exaggerate  all  the  peculiar 
hajmorrhagic  symptoms  observed  in  bad  cases.'  In  1861,  out  of  285 
casos  sixty-two  deaths  occurred  irom  fursa  bites.  Of  these  sixty -two 
fatal  cases,  fifty-four  were  treated  with  ammonia.  In  the  Ratnagiri 
Civil  Hospital,  a  native  remedy,  the  root  of  a  herb  called  pdtu/la^ 
has,  for  some  years  past,  been  u^ed  with  success  both  internally  and 
as  a  paste  for  external  application  to  stop  the  hajmorrhage. 

SECTION  VL  -  BIRDS. 

A  great  part  of  the  Ratndgiri  district  is  still,  as  regarda  its 
avifauna,  almost  a  terra  incognita^  and  but  little  is  known  with 
ctTtaiuty  as  to  the  distribution  of  species  within  its  limits.  The 
gc()graphica,l  situation  of  the  district  would  load  to  the  expectation  of 
finding  an  intermingling  of  the  typical  forms  of  Central  or  Continental 
and  of  Southern  or  Peninsular  India.  The  little  experience  that 
has  been  gained  partially  confirms  this  expectation.  At  present, 
this  is  littlo  more  than  speculation,  and  the  subject  has  yet  to  be 
worked  out  exhaustively.  Careful  comparisons  of  large  series  of 
specimens  from  different  localities  may  perhaps  hereafter  load  to 
the  discovery  of  many  interesting  intermediate  forms,  groups,  and 
sub-species,  more  or  less  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  typical 
forms  to  which  they  most  nearly  approach. 

On  the  whole  the  district  cannot  be  said  to  bo  very  rich  either 
in  species  or  individuals.     With  the   exception   of  the   Grallatores 

^  Dr.  E.  do  Crespigny,  Civil  Surgeon,  Ratnigiri,  8th  Maroh  1862. 

*  Mr.  G.  Campbell,  Superintoudent  of  Police,  Katnigiri,  13tb  Apnl  18CN). 
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feeding  in  company  with  the  white-backed  vnltnre.  All  along  the 
coast  are  many  breeding  places,  rocky  cliffs  and  bluff  headlands, 
Each  as  this  bird  delights  in.  It  seems  to  be  a  permanent  resident^ 
but  ita  nest  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  White-backed  Vultnre,  Pseudogyps  bcngalensis,  (Gm,  Jerd,  5), 
is  by  far  the  commonest  vulture  in  tb^  district,  and  is  universally 
distrilmted.  It  breeds  from  Decfember  to  February  on  tho 
tops  of  lofty  mango,  silk  cotton,^  and  other  trees,  generally  in 
tl\^ck  groves.  The  nests  are  large  stick  platforms  with  a  slight 
depression  lined  with  green  mango  leaves.  A  single  white  egg 
is  laid,  averaging  312  x  2*5  inches.  These  vultures  usually  build 
in  small  colonies,  two  or  three  nests  being  often  found  on  one 
tree.  If  their  nesta  aro  invaded,  they  make  no  attempt  to  defend 
their  young. 

The  White  Scavenger  Vulture,  Neophron  ginginianus,  (Daud.  Lat7i.)f 
N.  percnopterus  (Lm.  Jerd.  6),  the  Dirt  Bird  or  Pharaoh's  Chicken, 
is  seen  in  pairs  here  and  there  throughout  the  district,  but  h  by  no 
means  plentiful.  They  breed  at  the  same  time  and  often  in 
company  with,  and  on  the  same  tree  as,  the  white-backed  vulture, 
appearing  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  their  neighbours,  each 
taking  an  interest  in  the  other's  concerns.  They  usuaDy  lay  two 
^gK^'  greyish  white,  more  or  less  thickly  blotched  and  speckled  with 
dingy  red.  Konkani  Marathds  call  sAl  vultures  gidh,  but  dignify 
the  dirt  bird  or  scavenger  with  tho  more  aristocratic  name  of  pdndri 
ghdr,  white  kit€. 

Fam. — Falconidje.  Suh-Fam, — Falconin-E.  —  The  Perigrino  Falcon 
or  Bhyri,  Faloo  perigrinus,  (Oniel.  /erti.  8)„is,  during  the  cold 
weather,  occasionally  seen  on  the  coast,  and  on  rocky  islands 
off  tho  mainland,  such  as  Suvarndurg  fort.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  a  rare  bird. 

The  Rod-headed  Merlin  or  Turumtf,  Chiqncra  falco,  (Baud.  Jerd,  16), 
is  also  rare,  but  is  said  to  be  a  permanent  resident.  It  is 
comparatively  common  in  the  adjoining  Satdra  district,  whore  in 
January  and  Febniary  it  breeds  on  mango  and  tamarind  trees, 
laying  from  three  to  four  eggs.    These  falcons  are,  when  building, 

•  extremely  noisy  and  vicious,  attacking  all  intruders,  such  as 
crows  and  kites,  with  the  greatest  audacity. 

The  Kestrel,  Cerchneis  tinnunculus,  (Gmel.  Jerd.  17),  makes  its 
appearance  in  small  parties  in  October,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
WMEither,  and  leaves  about  the  middle  of  March.  It  is  ndt  so 
plentiful  in  this  district  as  in  the  Deccan  plains. 

Major  Lloyd  in  his  general  Konkan  list  gives  in  addition  to  tho 
above  the  Shahin,  Falto  perigrinator,  (Sund.  Jerd.  9),  and  the 
Laggar,  Falco  jugger,  (Gray.  Jerd,  11),  and  in  all  probability 
they  are  to  Ik;  found  in  this  district ;  but  the  writer,  having  failed 
as  yet  to  obtain  specimens,  has  omitted  them  from  the  local  list  of 
falcons. 

Sul'F^nu — Accii'iTRiWE. — The  STiikra,  Asturbadius,  (Gmel.  Jerd.  23), 
is  universally  distributed  and  a  permanent  resident,  breeding  in 
March  and  April,  usually  laying  in  a  very  loosely  constructx?d  stick 
nest  four  pure  unspotted  eggs  of  a  greenish  white.   No  other  hawk 
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ifl  known  with  certainty  to  visit  tbo  district.  It  is  possible  tint 
the  Besra  Simrrow  Haiwk,  Accipitor  virgatua,  (Tern.  Jerd,  25), 
oc^cuFH  in  the  higher  Snhyadri  ranges.  A  straggler  from  a  partj 
of  European  Sparrow  Hawks,  Accipiter  nisus,  (Lin,  Jerd.  24),  maj 
also  now  and  then  have  been  seen  in  the  cold  weather ;  but  there 
is  as  yet  no  authentic  record  of  its  appearance. 

Suh-Fam.  —  AguiLiNiE.  •»- The  ^3warf  or  Booted  Ea^lo,  Hieraetm 
pennatus,  {Onyd,  Jerd.  31),  is  rare.  Specimens  havo  been  obtained 
by  the  writer  in  the  Ddpoli  and  Chiplun  sub-diyisions.      « 

The  Crested  Hawk- Eagle,  Linmaetus  Cirrhatus,  (GhneL  Jerd.  35), 
is    by     far    the    commonest    eagle     in     the    district,    and    is 
universally   distributed   from   the   sea  coast  to  the  foot  of  tbo 
Sahyadris.     Very  destructive  to  poultry  yards,  it  preys  also  on 
bush  quail  and  has  been  seen  pursuing  green  pigeon  unsuccossfnllj 
from  tree    to   tree.     It  talso    attacks    and    kUls    small    snakes, 
thouf^h    this    latter    occupation   is   probably  exceptionaL     It  is 
usually  alone.     The  breedii\g  season  opens  about  the  latter  end  of 
December  and  continues  up  to   the  end  of   April.     They  begin 
building  early  in  December,  taking  like  the  Shikra  a  very  long 
time   about  their  Work.     Nests,  apparently  finished,  are  found 
some   weeks  before  any  eggs  are   laid.      The    nest  is    always 
placed   on   the  fork   of  a  tree,  high    up,  and  is  a  large  loose 
structure  of  sticks,  lined  throughout  with  green  mango  leaves.  A 
mango  tree  is  usually  chosen  for  the  nest  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
although  there  may  be  numbers  of  Pariah  Kites,  Milvus  govinda, 
Brahmani    Kites,   Haliastur  indus,   and  other    Baptores  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  particular  clump  of  trees  chosen  by  the  pair 
of  crested  hawk  eagles  is  held  by  them  as  their  exclusive  property, 
and  no  trespassers  are  allowed  to  build  anywhere  near.     The  only 
exception  to  this,  ever  observed  by  the  writer,  was  a  pair  of  brown 
fish  owls,  who  had  reared  f.  pair  of  young  ones  in  a  hole  in  a  tree 
adjoining  the  tree  containing  the  eagle's  nest.     The  owls,  being 
hidden  by  day,  jxirhaps  escaj>ed  the  tyrant's  notice.     These  eagles 
make  no  attempt  to  actively  defend  either   young  or  egga  from 
human  invaders,  and  appear  to  desert  their  nests,  not  only  when 
robbed  of  eggs,  but  even  if  only  looked  at  and  examined  befqjre  an 
egg  has  been  laid.     A  single  egg  only  is  laid.     Out  of  twelve  nests 
found  by  the  writer  with  eggs  or  young,  no  instance  occurred  of 
more.     The  eggs  are  greenish  white  and  devoid  of  gloss,  shewing 
a  beautiful  pale  green  lining  when  held  up  to  the  light.     The 
average  measurement  of  seven  eggs  taken  by   the  writer  was  2*65 
by  1*91,     The  natives  call  this  eagle  the  Shenderi  ghdr^  in  allusion 
to  its  conspicuous  black  crest 

The  Lesser  Indian  Harrier  Eagle,'  Spilomis  melanotis,  {Jerd,  39, 
his)^  replaces  in  this  district  its  well  known  and  larger  congener 
the  Crested  Serpent  Eagle,  Spilomis  cheela.  {Jerd,  39).  It  ifl 
sparingly  distributed  throughout  the  district,  generally  frequenting 
hill  sides  and  low  brushwood,  and  is  soliary  in  its  Imbits.  It 
is  a  permanent  resident,  and  breeds  in  the  hot  weather.  It  is 
by  Konkani  Mar&thas  mis-called  Mliorangi  ghar,  a  name  which 
applies  more  properly  to  the  Crestless  Hawk  Eagle,  Nisaetus 
bonellii,  (Jerd.  33).  Snakes,  lizards,  and  frogs  form  its  chief 
food. 

The  Osproy,  Pandion  haliaetus,  (Jerd.  40),  is  common  on  the  larger 
tidal  creeks  and  estuaries,  whore  fish  are  plentiful.    Of  its  xiest 
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(Jerd.  705  hls^,  and  tho  Little  Finch  Lark,  P^rrhalanda  grifltt, 
(Jcrd,  7G0),  are  rearing  their  jonng  broods  on  the  btfe  rockj 
plateaus  thinly  covered  with  coarse  grass.  Numbers  of  young 
nestling  larks,  ill-hidden  from  their  keensighted  enemies,  are 
destroyed  by  the  harriers.  By  day  they  hunt  eithior  singly  or  in 
pairs,  beating  silently  oyer  plain  and  hillside  for  young  bxrdi, 
lizards,  mice,  and  locu^s.  By  night  they  gather  in  ujrge  partiei, 
roosting  on  the  gr<9ttnd,  often  under  cover  of  long  gnm. 
Montague's  Harrier,  Circus  cineraceus  {Mont,  Jerd.  52),  probably 
visits  the  district  in  the  cold  season,  but  has  niot  yet  been  obtaKoed 
by  the  writer. 

The  Marsh   Harrier,   Circns  SBruginosus,    (Lin.    Jerd.  54),  is  also 
occasionally  found  in  the  cold  weather,  but  is  not  oommon- 

Sub'Fam. — Milvinje.— TheMaroonbacked  or  Bridmiani  Kite,  Haliastnr 
indus,  (Bodd,  Jerd,  55),  is  comparatively  common  on  the  ooast^  bai 
is  not  often  seen  inland,  er  at  any  distance  from  water.  Grsbi 
appear  to  be  its  chief  food.  It  breeds  from  January  to  April,  On 
tne  coast,  cocoanut  palms  lyre  their  ^vourite  site.  Inland  they 
choose  any  large  available  tree,  occasionally  mangprove  trees  in 
mud  swamps.  They  usually-  lay  two  eggs,  wlute  minutely  speckled 
with  reddii^  brown.  They  desert  their  nests  on  very  small 
provocation,  and  at  once  begin  building  a  fresh.  They  never  make 
any  active  defence  of  young  or  eggs,  but  if  their  nest  be  invaded,  fly 
round  overhead  in  short  circles.  Once  when  the  writer's  birdnester 
had  climbed  a  tree  to  examine  one  of  their  nests,  an  unfortonate 
screech  owl,  Strix  javanica,flew  innocently  out  of  an  adjoininj?  tree, 
and  was  at  once  attacked  with  the  neatest  ferocity  by  both  the 
parent  kites,  who  vented  their  wrath  on  it  by  swooping  at  it,  and 
striking  viciously  at  its  back,  pulling  out  handfuls  of  feathers. 
The  kites  did  not  pursue  the  owl  far,  and  their  victim  escaped  a 
*  sadder  and  a  wiser'  birdi  The  Konkani  name  for  this  kite  is 
tdmhadi  mhorangi.  ^ 

The  Pariah  Kite,  Milvus  govinda,  (Syhes^  Jerd.  56),  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  No  village  is  without  them 
and  all  the  natives  have  a  wholesome  hatred  of  them,  for  they 
do  without  doubt  kill  chickens,  especially  when  they  have  young. 
They  breed  in  January,  February,  and  March,  choosing  ,any 
high  tree,  but  generally  a  mango,  and  making  the  usual  stick 
platform  lined  with  rags  and  leaves.  Two  is  the  normal  number 
of  eggs,  and  the  eggs  vary  greatly  in  colour,  shape,  and  sixe,  the 
commonest  type  being  a  dingy  white  ground  thickly  blotched  at 
the  larger  end  with  red.  They  defend  their  eggs  and  younff  with 
great  vigour,  and  the  robbing  of  their  nests  is  at  all  times  a 
perilous  undertaking.  Tlioy  dash  at  the  intruder  who  climbs  the 
tree,  one  on  either  side  of  him,  flying  opposite  ways,  striking  at 
him  as  tliey  rush  past  with  wings  and  claws.  Considerable  nerve 
is  required  to  repel  these  attacks,  especially  when,  as  usually 
hapx>ens,  the  tree  is  a  diiEcult  one  to  climb,  and  the  birdnesters' 
time  is  fully  occupied  in  keeping  his  own  balance.  Pariah  kites 
are  called  ghdr  or  Kohadi  gdhr  by  the  Konkanis. 

Fam.  —  Strigidjs.  —  The  Indian  Screech  Owl,  Strix  javanica,  (Omel. 
Jerd.  60),  is  found  here  and  there  throughout  the  district,  but  is 
nowhere  common.  It  is  entirely  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  hides 
by  day  in  holes  of  decayed  trees  and  buildings.  It  breeds  in 
December  and  January. 
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Bmcc*s  Scops  Owl,  Scops  bmcii,  (Hume,  Jerd,  74Mw<)y  has  been 
obtained  dj  tbe  writer  at  Kbed,  and  will  probablj  be  fdimd 
elsewbore,  bat  it  appears  to  be  rare. 

The  Malabdr  Scops  Owl,  Scops  malabaricns,  (Jerd.  75.  quaier), 
a  cnrioas  little  homed  owl,  is  throughout  the  district  found  in 
thick  groves  and  cocoannt  gardens.  The  natives  call  it  jKti^ 
an  imitation  of  its  loigS  soft  qfdl.  It  is  strictly  noctnma],  never 
appearing  until  after  sundown.  By  day  it  hides  in  holes  ol 
decayed  trees,  and  occasionally  in  crevices  of  dry  wells.  It  is 
usually  seen  in  pairs.  They  nest  in  Januaiy  in  holes  of  trees, 
laying  three  or  four  glossy  white  eggs  almost  spherical.  Unlike 
other  allied  species,  they  are  extremely  gentle  and  timid,  and  if 
caught  on  their  nests,  make  no  attempt  to  retaliate  by  pecking  or 
clawing.  The  young  birds  have  a  grey  tinge  all  over  their  plumii^ 
which  turns  with  age  to  rufous. 

The  Spotted  Owlet,  CariAe  brama,  {T&m,  Jerd,  76),  the  well 
known  piiigla  of  the  Deccan,  has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Armstrong 
at  the  Fonda  pass,  and  on*  one  occasion  by  the  writer  in  the 
Ddpoli  sub- division.  Its  occurrence  in  these  localities  is  perhaps 
exceptional,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  found  elsewhere. 
The  spotted  owlet  is  plentiful  in  the  west  of  S&t&ra,  and  may  here 
and  there  extend  itself  down  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sahy^Ldris. 
From  the  base  of  the  Sahyadris  to  the  sea  it  appears  to  be  almost 
entirely  replaced  by  the  next  species. 

The  Malab&r  Owlet,  Glaucid  ium  malabaricum,  (Bly,  Jerd.  78),  is  found  in 
a  form  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hume  to  be  intermediate  between  Athene 
malabaricum  and  Athene  radiatum,  the  Jungle  Owlet,  and  almost  as 
near  the  latter  as  the  former.  It  is  plentifully  distributed,  and  in 
the  northern  sub-di\4sions  appears  almost  entirely  to  replace  the 
Spotted  Owlet,  pingla,  Athene  brama  (Tern.),  so  common  in  the 
adjoining  district  of  S^tdra.  The  Malabiir  owlet  is  a  lively  little 
bird,  and  diurnal  in  its  habiis,  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and  uttering 
its  clear  tremulous  whistling  call  at  intervals  throughout  the  day. 
It  seldom  hides  itself  in  holes  of  trees,  except  during  the  breeding 
season,  March  and  April,  when  it  lays  three  or  four  round  white 
eggs,  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the  preceding  species.  When 
caught  or  wounded  it  is  extremely  vicious,  defending  itself  irith 
its  sharp  claws  with  much  vigour.  The  writer  has  seen  this 
bird  fly  out  from  a  tree  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  morning  sun,  and 
make  an  unsuccessful  swoop  at  a  wounded  tree-warluer,  vdiich 
had  just  been  shot  and  was  fluttering  slowly  to  the  ground. 
This  species  is  by  the  natives  called  kutruxy  a  term  also  applied  to 
the  little  Scops  Owl,  kuta^  in  the  Deccan. 

In  his  list  of  Konkani  owls.  Major  Lloyd  includes  the  Indian  Scops 
Owl,  Scops  pennatus,  (JEodg.  Jerd.  *74).  This  species  appears  to 
be  entirely  replaced  in  Ratnigiri  b^  the  Malabar  Scops,  (Jerd.  75 
qtiat)  The  Jungle  Owlet,  Glaucidium  radiatum,  (JHck.  Jerd.  77)^ 
is  also  given  as  a  Konkan  bird.  As  before  mentioned,  the  owlet 
found  in  Ratndgiri  has  been  pronounced  to  bo  the  Malabir  Owlet, 
Athene  malabaricum,  {Jerd,  78),  or  mofe  strictly  a  form  intermediate 
between  Athene  malabaricum  and  Athene  radiatum. 

The  Grass  Owl,  Strix  Candida,  (Tick.  Jerd.  61)  ;  the  Dusky  Horden 
Owl,  Bubo  coromandum,  (Lath.  Jerd.  70) ;  and  the  Brown  Hawk 
Owl,  Ninox  scutellatus,  (^Baffl.  Jerd.  81),  have  not  hitherto  been 
seen  in  Batn4giri. 
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bird  to  watch,  both  when  in  bnshcs  and  when  feeding  on  Ha 
groand  ;  putting  on  very  grotcRque  airs  and  graces,  and  continuiiliy 
chattering,  and  now  and  then  breaking  out  into  a  mocking  laugh. 

The  Southern  Scimitar  Babbler,  Pomatorhinus  horsfieldi,  (Svlef* 
Jerd.  404),  is  found  only  on  the  slopes  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sahyadri  range,  wheij)  it  is  a  permanent  resident. 

The  Rufous-tailed  Babbler,  Malacocercus  somcrvillei,  (^Sykes.  Jerd. 
4s\S),  is  the  common  bal)bler  in  the  district,  entirely  replacing  ths 
Whitehcaded  Babbler,  Malacocorcus  griscus  (Jerd,  4^)  of  the 
adjoining  Deccau  distncts,  and  the  Jangle  Babbler,  M.  malabaricns 
(Jerd.  434),  of  the  Nilgiris  and  Southern  India.  This  species  is 
spread  abundantly  throughout  the  district.  Possibly  at  tiie 
extreme  south  other  forms  may  occur  intermediate  between  this  { 
species  and  either  M.  ^riseus  or  M.  malabaricus.  Bat  all  the 
specimens  hitherto  collect4?d,  both  fi'om  the  north  and  the  south 
of  the  district,  appejir  to  jpe  true  and  typical  soniervillei.  These 
babljlers,  or  old  women  as  they  are  called,  are  equally  common 
near  the  coast  and  inland,  in  gardens,  brushwood,  hedgerows, 
and  viHage  groves.  They  usually  feed  on  the  ground,  hopping 
actively  alK>ut,  quan*elling  and  incessantly  uttering  their  scolding 
nagging  note.  Their  call  is  not,  however,  so  loud  as,  and  lacks 
the  j)eeuliar  jeering  intonation  of  its  congener,  the  Large  Grey 
Babbler,  M.  nialcoli^  (Jrd.  4i^<j),  which  when  long  sustained  has 
a  detMcledly  irritating  eiTeet  on  the  hearer.  They  nest  in  Juno 
and  July  in  buslu's  and  low  branches  of  trees,  laying  three  or 
four  glossy  greenish  blue  eggs.  They  are  called  kekdti  by  the 
natives  and  oc(;asionally  chambhnriii.  ^lajor  Lloyd  inclndes  in 
his  list  of  Timalina^,  the  Jungle  Babbler,  Malacocercus 
malabaricus,  (Jerd,  4;'4),  and  the  Bufous  Babbler,  Layardia 
subrufa  (Jerd.  437). 

Fam. — Bkaciitpodidje.  Suh-Fam. — Ptcxonotixje. — The  Qhit  Black 
Bulbul,  Hypsipetes  ganix'sa,  (Syh's.  Jerd.  440),  has  been  obtained 
at  Uevrukh  in  San ga mesh var  at  the  foot  of  the  Sahyadri  range. 
It  seems  rare  and  restricted  to  the  Sahyadri  forests.  ^ 

The  Yellowbrowed  Bulbul,  Criniger  ictericua,  (SirtrJcl  Jerd.  450), 
appears  to  be  plentiful  at  Bav da  at  the  foot  of  the  Sahy&dris  in 
the  Rajapur  sub-division,  and  probably  occurs  throughont  the 
range. 

The  Whitebrowed  Bush  Bulbul,  Ixos  luteolus,  (Less.  Jerd.  452), 
has  been  obtained  at  Vijaydurg  near  the  coast.  It  seems  rare  and 
has  not  been  found  in  the  north  6f  the  district. 

The  Southern  Redwhiskered  Bulbul,  Otocompsa  fnscicandata, 
(Gould.  Jerd.  400  bis),  is  found  abundantly  throughout  the 
district,  both  on  the  coast  and  inland  in  well  wooded  country 
and  patches  of  bush.  In  such  situations  it  is  quite  as  common, 
if  not  more  common  than  the  Madras  Bulbul,  Molpastea 
hmmoTThoxiB(6mel.  Jerd.  4^2).  They  are  always  found  in  small 
flocks.  Their  breeding  season  is  during  the  hot  months  of  April 
and  May.  The  nest  is  a  neat  cup  placed  in  bushes  or  forks  of  trees, 
and  the  eggs  are  reddish  white  spotted  with  bright  red  and  purple. 
The  native  name  for  this  species  is  bulaiulL 
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[.  tail,  and  with  yellow  edgings  to  his  black  wings,  and  is  yellow 

beneath,  while  his  mate  differs  chiefly  in  having  a  green  tail 
Every  intermediate  form  between  these  two  types  appears  to 
have  been  met  with-     The  iora  in  both  forms  is  conunon  in  the 

cr.  district,  freqncnting  gardens,  groves,  and  forests^  sometimes  alone, 

sometimes  in  pairs,  and  always  on  the  move.  In  flying  from 
tree  to  tree  the  l)]6ckhee^ed  males  are  exceedingly  prettr, 
flattering  and  coqnetting  with  their  tails  spread,  and  their  silky 
white  tnfts  fully  exposed.  They  breed  in  this  district  during  tbe 
hot  weather.  The  nest,  placed  nsnally  on  a  horixontal  brancli, 
is  a  very  beantifully  made  delicate  cnp  of  the  finest  gjaaa  and 
spider  web,  very  neatly  put  together  withont  a  single  loose  end. 
The  eggs  are  nsnally  white  with  a  greyish  tinge,  writh  reddish 
streaks  at  the  larger  end-     Like  all  the  bnlbals,   the  ioras  are 

permanent  residents. ^ 

• 

Stib'Fam. — Okiolina. — The  Indian  Oriole,  Mango  Bird  or  Oriolns 
knndoo,  (Sykes.  JenL  470)^  is  comparatively  rare  in  this  district, 
though  it  is  widely  distributed.  It  is  replaced  to  a  great  extent, 
especially  towards  the  coast,  by  the  blackheaded  species  Oriolns 
melanocephalus  {Jerd.  472).  On  the  other  hand,  Oriolns  knndoo 
is  the  common  species  in  the  adjoining  district  of  S&t4ra  to  the 
east  of  the  Sahyddris,  and  the  blackheaded  oriole  is  there  seldom 
seen.  The  local  native  name  for  all  the  orioles  is  haldx^  a  very 
infelicitous  term,  implying  that  the  bright  golden  yellow  of  the 
bird*s  plumage  is  the  same  hue  as  turmeric. 

The  Blacknaped  Oriole,  Oriolus  indicus,  (Briss,  Jerd.  471),  has 
been  obtained  at  Devrukh  at  the  foot  of  the  Sahyadri  range.  It 
has  not  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  district. 

The  Blackheaded  Oriole,  Oriolus  melanocephalus,  (Lin,  Jerd.  472), 
is  the  common  oriole  of  ^he  district,  and  is  found  abundantly  in 
all  places,  where  there  are  trees.  It  feeds  almost  entirely  on 
fruit.  Its  clear  mellow  note  is  well  known,  and  its  bright  plumage 
makes  it  a  universal  favourite.  Both  orioles  nest  during  the  rainy 
months,  and  are  permanent  residents.  In  the  general  list  of 
Konkan  birds  Major  Lloyd  includes  the  Southern  Blackheaded 
Oriole,  Oriolus  ceylonensis,  (B(m.  Jerd.  473),  and  omits  Oriolus 
melanocephalus.  It  appears  to  be  doubtful  (see  Stray  Feathers, 
I.  439)  whether  Oriolus  ceylonensis  is  specifically  distinct.  But 
in  any  case  the  Ratnagiri  specimens  have  been  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Hume  to  be  Oriolus  melanocephalus. 

Fam.  —  STLVIAD2B.  Suh'Fam.  —  Saxicolin«.  —  The  Magpie  Bobin, 
Copsychus  saularis,  (Lin.  Jerd^,  475),  is  spread  abundantly 
throughout  the  district  in  gardens,  gproves,  and  hillside  brushwood. 
It  is  seen  either  alone  or  in  pairs,  never  in  flocks.  It  feeds  on  the 
ground,  entirely  on  insects,  and  has  a  rather  sweet  song.  In  this 
district  these  robins  breed  almost  always  in  holes  of  trees  in  April 
and  May.  One  nest  found  by  the  writer  at  D&poli  was  lined 
throughout  with  the  long  thread-like  leaves  of  the  casuarina  tree, 

^  <9tt5-Fam.~-lRKNiNiE.— The  Fairy  Bluebird,  Irene  pnella,  {LaJth.  Jerd.  469),  Is 
known  to  come  as  far  north  as  the  SAvantv^i  forests.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
like  the  racket-tailed  drongo,  it  may  bo  fonnd  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  districts 
But  M  its  occorrence  is  uncertain,  it  is  excluded  frmn  the  local  list. 
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only  village  in  this  district  whoso  lands  overBtep  the  western 
water-shed  of  the  Suhy&dris.  It  has  not  been  found  eLsewhere  in 
tlie  district. 

The  Indian  Bluet hroat,  Cyanecnla  snccica,  (Lin.  Jerd.  514),  is  found 
sparingly  in  the  Dapoli  sub-division,  and  probably  elsewhere. 
It  frequents  reeds  and»long  grass  on  the  banks  of  river  beds  and 
mountain  streams.  .A!ccording  to  Jerdon  it  is  a  cold  weather 
visitant  only. 

Biib'Fam. — Calamohek  pinjb. — Of  the  Large  Reed  Warbler,  Acrocephalns 
stontorius,  (Hemp  and  Elir.  Jerd.  515),  a  single  specimen  has  been 
obtained  by  the  writer  from  some  bushes  on  the  river  bank  at 
Khed.  There  is  no  record  of  its  occurrence  elsewhere  in  the 
district. 

The  Lesser  Reed  Warbler,  j^crocephalus  dumetorum,  (Bhjth,  Jerd. 
516),  an  active  little  bird,  is  a  regular  cold  weather  visitant^  but 
nowhere  very  common.  It  frequents  alike  trees,  bamboo 
thickets,  hedgerows,  and  higt  grass  and  sedge  by  rivers,  ponds, 
and  rice  fields.  When  freshly  moulted  the  prevailing  colour  of 
the  head  and  upper  plumage  is  a  ^vami  olive  brown,  which 
changes  gradually  to  a  plain  earth  brown.  It  has  a  peculiar  note 
which  has  been  happily  likened  to  the  sound  made  by  a  flint  and 
steel. 

Suh'Fam,  —  Drymoicin^.  —  The  Indian  Tailor  Bird,  Orthotomus 
Butorius,  (O.  B.  Furst<ir.  Jerd.  530),  is  nowhere  very  abundant-,  but 
is  found  sparingly  in  gardens,  hedgerows,  and  all  well  wooded  tracts, 
both  inland  and  near  the  coast.  It  is  usually  seen  in  pairs.  The 
tailor  birds  ai*e  active  restless  little  creatures,  flitting  incessantly 
fix)m  branch  to  branch  and  chiqiing  loudly.  Both  sexes  have 
rufous  heads,  and  are  olive* green  above  and  white  beneath.  The 
two  central  tail  feathers  of  ^he  male  are  considerably  lengthened. 
They  breed  during  the  rainy  months.  The  well  known  ne8t,a  marvel 
of  skill,  is  made  by  sewing  one  or  more  leaves,  according  to  their 
size,  into  a  round  cup,  the  stitches  being  made  with  cobweb  or 
cotton  thread,  or  any  similar  material  that  comes  handy,  neatly 
fastened  off  and  knotted.  In  the  hollow  thus  formed,  a  soft  d^p 
nest  of  cotton  wool  is  laid.  The  eggs  are  tiny  white  ovals,  clouded 
and  streaked  with  pale  reddish  bi-own. 

The  Ashy  Wren  Warbler,  Prinia  socialis,  (Syl'cs.  Jerd.  534),  is  also 
sparingly  distributed,  frequenting  grassy  hillside  woodlands  and 
low  bushy  ground.  Like  the  tailor  bird  it  breeds  during  the  early 
part  of ,  the  luiny  season,  making  a  very  similar  nest.  The  egg& 
are  brick-red. 

The  Malabar's  Wren  Warbler,  Prinia  hodgsoni,  (Blyth.  Jerd.  538), 
the  smallest  of  the  group  of  wren  warblers,  and  distinguished 
from  the  last  species  by  the  possession  of  twelve  instead  of  ten 
tail  feathers,  is  perha]»s  the  most  common  in  this  district.  It  is 
found  in  pairs  or  small  parties,  in  bushes  and  ti'ees  all  through  the 
district.  It  is  perhaps  more  arboreal  than  the  aahy  wren  warbler, 
and  less  often  seen  in  reeds  and  sedge.  It«  nest  is  also  that  of  a 
true  tailor  bird,  and  the  breeding  season  the  same,  but  the  eggs 
are  pale  blue.  . 

The  Rufous  Grass  Warbler  or  Pinc-Pinc,  Gisticola  cursitans,  (FrmM. 
Jerd.  539),  is  found  horo  and  there  throughout  the  district  in  long 
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obtained  arc  difficult  to  identify.  Of  the  Grey  Warblers,  SylviiwBi 
no  representa.tive  haa  yet  been  recorded  in  the  district,  though  it 
is  probjible  that  the  Lesser  White  Throat,  Sylvia  cnmica,  (^Gmd, 
Jerd.  5y3)  visits  the  district  in  the  winter. 

8uh-Fam, — !MoTACiLLiNiE. — The  Pied  Wagtail,  Motacilla  mado^s- 
patensis,  (GmeL  Jerd.  ^^9),  is  the  common  wagtail  of  the  district 
and  a  permanent  resident.  It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
creeks,  and  in  rice  fields,  either  alone  or  in  pairs.  The  plumage 
vanes  little  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  black  is  deeper 
and  purer  on  the  chin,  throat,  and  breast  during  the  summer 
months.  This  wagtail  is  said  to  breed  on  river  banks  during  the 
hot  weather. 

The  Blackfaced  Wagtail,  Motacilla  dakhanensis,  (Syes,  Jerd,  591 
bis),  is  also  plentiful  in  the  cold  weather,  and  is  found  in  small 
parties  in  rice  fields.  It  il  seen  only  in  its  winter  dress  with  grey 
head  and  white  throat.  It  appears  to  be  generally  distributed, 
but  is  found  more  plentifully- inland  than  near  the  coast. 

The  Grey  and  Yellow  Wagtail,  Calobates  melanope,  (PalUu.  Jerd. 
592),  is  also  plentiful  from  September  to  May.  It  is  found  in  the 
same  situations  as  the  pied  wagtail,  in  rice  fields,  on  banks  of 
rivers  and  ponds,  near  the  coast  as  well  as  inland. 

The  Ashyheaded  Field  Wagtail,  Budytes  cinereocapilla,  (Scud,  Jerd* 
693),  appears  in  small  flocks  in  the  cold  weather,  and  feeds  in  open 
fields  and  bare  plains.  The  plumage  of  this  and  other  allied  forms 
is  very  variable.  It  is  distinguishable  from  the  two  preceding 
species  by  its  elongated  hind  toe  and  claw. 

The  Blackbreasted  Wagtail,  Limonidromus  indicus,  {Omei.  Jerd. 
595),  has  been  found  only  at  Rajapur  to  the  south  of  Ratnagiri 
and  must  be  a  rare  specie^.  No  other  wagtails  have  been  observed 
in  this  district,  but  others  probably  occur  during  the  cold  season. 
The  Yellowheaded  Wagtail,  Budytes  calcarata,  (Hodgs.  Jerd. 
594),  is  included  in  the  general  Konkan  list  and  may  hereafter 
be  discovered. 

The  Tree  Pipit,  Anthus  tri\nalis,  {Lin,  Jerd*  597).  The  specif  of 
Tree  Pipit  found  throughout  this  district  is  Anthus  trivialis, 
which  corresponds  with  the  Anthus  arboreus  of  Jerdon  (597), 
and  the  bird  which  Sykes  called  agilis.  The  much  greener  Indiui 
Pipit,  Anthus  maculatus,  (Hndgs,  Jerd.  596),  which  Jerdon 
erroneously,  it  appears,  called  agilis,  has  hitherto  either  not  been 
found  in  this  district  or  not  discriminated,  although  it  is  very 
possible  that  both  of  these  closely  allied  species  may  occur.  The 
tree  pipits  come  in  small  flocks  in  October,  and  frequent  gardens 
and  com  fields,  feeding  on  the  ground,  but  often  perching  on  trees* 
They  are  common  everywhere  both  on  the  coast  line  and  inland, 
and  stay  till  April. 

The  Indian  Titlark,  Corydalla  rufula,  (Vieill.  Jerd.  600),  is  also 
common  throughout  the  district,  frequenting  rice  fields,  stubble, 
and  open  cultivated  ground.  It  is  probably  a  permanent  resident, 
but  no  nests  have  been  recorded  in  this  district. 

Fam. — AMPELiDiB.  —  The  White-eyed  Tit,  Zosterops  palpebrosa, 
(Tern.  Jerd.  631).  This  lovely  species  has  been  obtained  by  Dr. 
Armstrong  in  the  south  of  the  district,  and  also  by  the  writer  at 
Khed.    It  appears  to  be  rare. 
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The  nRhynccked  crow  is  by  the  Mar^thas  distingiiished  from  itt 
congener  by  the  name  of  80H'kdvl<i. 

Tho  Indian  Maprpie,  Dendrucitta  rufa,  (Scop,  Jerd.  674),  s 
ciistributoil  in  sninll  numliers  ihrou«^hont  the  district  in  well 
woodiMl  tmcts,  both  inland  and  near  the  coast.  Its  peculiar  acd 
ininiitabh^  wln'stlc  always  betrays  it8]>rcacnce  in  a  grove  or  forest 
DuriniT  tho  cold  aojk*.)n  it  wanders  alx)ut  the  country  in  small 
|)arties  in  aeanjh  of  food,  fmit,  and  insects.  It  breeds  in  tras 
in  April  and  May,  making  loose  thick  twig  nests,  and  laying  fon: 
or  five  eggs  of  ]KiIe  salmon  colour  blotched  and  speckled  with  red- 
Tiie  natives  call  this  bird  the  ParUin  or  washerwoman. 

Sub'Finn.  —  Stuumn*.  —  The  Common  Myna,  Acridotlicrcs  tristi* 
(Liff.  JerJ.  ()81),  is,  as  remarked  in  the  introduction,  comparatiTflj 
scarce  in  this  district,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  replaced  by  the 
next  sjKJcies,  the  Dusky  Myna.  A  few  may  be  found  here  and  j 
there  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  and  villages,  but  in 
some  localities  they  are  cTj;irely  absent.  This  myna  breeds  in  the 
rainy  months  in  holes  of  trees,  haystacks,  and  similar  places, 
laying  four  or  five  glossy  blue  eggs, 

Tho  Dusky  Myna,  Acndotheres  fuscus,  (Wagler,  Jerd.  686),  is 
abundant  throughout  tho  district,  and  more  especially  in  the  well 
wooded  tracts.  Like  the  common  myna  it  nests  in  the  hoi  I 
weather,  April  and  May,  in  holes  of  trees.  Tho  eggs  are  usually 
five  in  number,  and  differ  from  those  of  the  common  myna  only 
by  being  a  trifle  smaller.  The  blue  colour  is  also  perhaps  a  shade 
deeper.  These  birds  line  their  nests  by  stuffing  the  holes  of  tlie 
trees  iudisciiminately  with  a  largo  loose  mass  of  grass,  fine,  sticks, 
and  feathers,  all  jumbled  together  without  any  arrangemeiit, 
and  containing  suflicjent  material  to  construct  at  lesak  tax 
proper  cup  nests  for  birds  of  their  size.  Both  this  myna  and  the 
common  myna  gather  towards  dusk,  and  roost  in  larg^  flocks,  and 
lK>th  feed  on  insects,  fmit,  and  grain.  The  native  name  for  both 
is  sahinki. 

The  Pagoda  or  Blaokhcaded  Br&hmani  Myna,  Stumia  pagodaruxa 
(Gmel.  Jerd.  687),  is  distributed  partially,  being  sontewhat 
common  in  the  southern  sub-divisions  and  at  Katnag^ri  during 
the  rains,  and  rare  in  the  north.  In  young  bii*ds  the  long 
pendent  silky  black  crest  is  wanting.  Tiiis  species  may  also  often 
be  seen  feeding  in  com|muy  with  the  dusky  mynas,  both  on  the 
ground  and  in  fruit  troes. 

The  Greyheaded  Myna,  Stumia  malabarica  {Gmel,  Jerd.  688),  is  like 
the  last  veiy  partially  distributed,  and  is  nowhere  plentiful.  A 
few  birds  may  always  be  seen'  at  Ratnagiri  at  the  close  of  the 
rains,  and  most  probably  it  is  oxdy  a  cold  weather  visitant.  It  is 
more  arboreal  in  its  habits  than  other  myiuis. 

The  Bosecoloured  Starling,  or  Javai*i  Bird,  Pastor  roseus  (Lin.  Jerd. 
690),  though  not  seen  in  such  vast  flocks  as  in  the  Deccan,  comes 
in  the  cold  weather  in  considerable  numbers.  When  all  the  winter 
crops  are  cut,  they  repair  to  well  wooded  tracts,  and  during  March 
and  April  feed  largely  on  the  insects  that  infest  the  blossom  of  the 
silk-cotton  tree,  Bombax  malabaricum.  Thev  leave  for  their  summer 
quarters  late  in  April  or  early  in  May.  The  local  Mar&tha  name 
for  this  species  is  kal^. 
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cggB  of  this  species  have  been  found  in  Jannarj.  Both  nests  and 
eggs  closely  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  species.  In  the 
general  Konkan  list  Major  Lloyd  includes  the  Green  Waxbill, 
Estrclda  formosa,  (Lath.  Jerd.  705).  No  specimens  of  this  bird 
have  yet  been  obtained  in  Ratnigiri. 

Suh'Fam. — Passebinji. — ^|The  House  Sparrow,  Passer  domesticns, 
(Lin.  Jerd.  706),  is  fontunately  comparatively  a  scarce  bird  in  thu 
district.  It  is  only  met  with  in  some  of  the  lax^ger  towns  and 
villages,  and  is  nowhere  unpleasantly  plentiful  or  confiding.  Ic 
Ratndgiri  itself  it  is  scarcely  ever  seen.  They  baild  in  ihe  hot 
weather  in  thatched  roofs  and  in  holes  of  ivulls,  and  the  e^ 
are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  its  familiar  Ebiglish  relative. 

The  Yellownecked  Sparrow,  Gymnoris  flavicolHs,  (FrafikhJerd.  711), 
is  also  scarce,  but  appears  to  be  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  district.  ^ 

Sdb'Fam.  —  Emberizinjs.  —  The  Blackheaded  Bunting,  Euspizs 
melanocephala,  (Sctip,  Jenl.  721),  is  the  only  bunting  that  has 
been  found  in  the  district.  The  writer  obtained  a  single  specimen 
at  Khed  in  March  from  a  small  flock  that  were  found  feeding  in  a 
field  threshing  floor.     It  has  not  yet  been  observed  elsewhere. 

Suh-Fam. — Fringillinjb, —  The  Common  Rose  Finch,  Carpodacv 
erythrinus,  (Pal,  Jerd.  738),  has  been  found  in  Chipinn  in  tbe 
cold  weather,  but  appears  to  be  rare.  Major  Lloyd  includes  in  the 
general  Konkan  list  the  Pinkbrowed  Rose  Finch,  Propaaser 
rhodocrous,  (Vig.  Jerd.  742),  from  Mdther&n.  It  has  not  been 
found  in  Ratnagiri. 

Suh'Fam. — ALAUDiNiE. — The  Rafous- tailed  Finch  Lark,  AmznomaDes 
phoenicura,  (Frarikl.Jerd.  758),  abundant  in  the  Deccan  is  rare  below 
the  Sahyadris.  Accordiiu^  to  Jerdon,  it  is  unknown  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  Specimens  have  been  found  at  Dapoli,  and  it  is  probably 
sparingly  dintributed  in  other  localities. 

The  Blaekbellicd  Finch  Lark,  Pyrrhulauda  grisea,  (Scop.  Jerd.  760). 
This  little  lark,  called  by  the  natives  hhdtkoj  is  abundant  throughout 
the  district.  It  is  especially  plentiful  on  the  bare  laterite  plateau 
which  lies  immediately  above  the  station  of  Ratnagiri,  and  nujpiberB 
of  nests  may  be  found  here  in  October  and  November.  These 
nests  are  invariably  placed  on  the  bare  ground  under  the  partial' 
shelter  of  a  stone.  No  hollow  appears  to  be  scooped  out  in  the  ground  * 
itself,  but  a  few  chips  of  crumbling  laterite  are  usually  scraped  up 
to  form  a  tiny  wall  all  round  the  ill-concealed  nest.  The  nest 
itself  is  a  soft  little  pad  of  fine  grass,  usually  containing  as  a 
lining  a  few  pieces  of  wool,of ten  shreds  stolen  from  native  blankets, 
cdmhlis.  Two  eggs  only  are  laid,  which  are  typically  greenish 
white,  more  or  less  speckled  and  blotched  with  brown.  These  poor 
little  larks  have  many  enemies.  Snakes  and  cowherds  destroy  their 
eggs,  and  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to  get  safely  through  the 
dangers  of  brooding,  the  unprotected  nestlings  have  small  chance 
of  escaping  from  the  clutches  of  merciless  Brahmani  kites,  and 
keen-eyed  harriers,  who  at  this  time  regularly  beat  and  sqnaro 
every  inch  of  the  bare  rocky  plains  in  search  of  so  inviting  a  feast. 
This  species  has  probably  two  broods  in  the  year,  and  Jerdon  states 
that  in  the  Deccan  it  breeds  from  January  to  March.  This  finch 
lark  is  one  of  the  many  species  erroneously  called  ortolans  by 
Eui'opeanB  in  India. 
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BuOlL 

1^  Fam,  —  CoLUMBiD^.     Snb-Fam.  —  Palumbin-«. — The    Nilgiri    Wood 

j^  Pigeon,  Palumbus  clphin8tonii,(%A*c5.  Jerd.  786),  has  been  obtained 

in  the  Chiplun  sub-division  in  the  Sahyadri  forests  and  no  doubt 
occurs  all  along  the  racgc.     It  is  well  known  at  Mahableshvar. 

Sub' Fam. — Columbik*. — ^he  Blue  Rock  Pigeon, Columba  intermedia, 
(Sfrickl.  Jerd,  788),  is  companitively  scarce  in  this  district,  as  aro 
sevei-al  other  grain- feeding  birds.  The  land  is  too  poor  for  them, 
and  the  inferior  hill -gmwn  gi*ain,  which  is  the  staple  produce?  of 
the  rugged  barren  soil,  is  ill  suited  to  its  taste  and  voracious 
appetite.  Wisely  therefore  the  blue  rock  prefers  the  Deccan  with 
itH  rich  millet  crops  and  the  snug  holes  in  its  numerons  wells  and 
temples.  Here  and  there  a  few  small  colonies  have  been  established. 
At  the  isliind  fort  of  Suvatnidurg  a  few  pigeons  are  always  to  be 
found  living  in  holes  of  the  massive  old  sea  walls,  and  wilder  than 
the  wildest  of  English  wood  {^'geons.  At  Chiplun  there  is  a  small 
settlement,  and  at  several  places  in  the  Sahyadri  range  they  may 
l)c  seen  in  the  holes  and  crevices  of  j>erpendicular  scarps,  where 
there  is  a  |>erennial  fall  of  water.  There  is  also  a  large  colony 
of  pigeons  inhabiting  the  rocks  off  Vengurla,  twelve  miles  or  so 
from  the  mainland.  Duriug  the  height  of  the  south-west  monsoon, 
the  strong  wind  makes  it  difficult  for  the  birds  to  return  to  their 
island  homo  after  a  flight  to  the  mainland,  and  it  is  said  thai 
during  tho  fair  season  they  hoard  grain  in  their  homes  for  use 
during  the  stormy  weather.  The  fact  requires  to  be  verified.  If 
tnie,  it  gives  a  good  illust]*ation  of  the  development  of  a  special 
instinct  to  meet  exceptional  needs. 

'Mwp.  Snh'Favi. — TuRTURiNiB. — The  Rufous  Turtle  Dove,  Turtur  mccm, 

{Hykes.  Jerd,  798),  is  common  at  Mahableshvar,  and  all  along  the 
crest  of  the  Sahyadri  raiig^.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  Ratnagiri 
species,  as  it  has  been  found  only  at  Gotna  in  Sangamesbvar,  the 
one  Ratnagiii  vilkge  that  lies  east  of  the  Sahyadri  water-shed. 

The  Little  Brown  Dove,  Turtur  scncgalensis,  (L.  Gl.  Jerd.  794),  has 
also  been  obtained  only  at  Gotna,  and  must  therefore  be  considered 
a  mere  straggler.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  district  it  is  entirely 
replaced  by  the  next  species.  It  has,  however,  been  found  at 
S^vantvadi. 

The  Spotted  or  Speckled  Dove,  Turtur  suratensis,  (Gmal.  Jerd.  705),  is 
the  common  dove  of  this  distiict,  and  is  abundant  everywhere, 
almost  entii*ely  replacing  tho  little  brown  dove.  The  spotted 
dove's  nests  are  found  at  all  times.  Like  all  the  family,  it  lays 
two  glossy  white  eggs.  The  nests  are  thui  flat  stick  ])latform8,  so 
thin  at  the  bottom  that  it  is  always  a  wonder  that  the  eggs  do  not 
tumble  through,  and  so  flat  that  the  eggs  seem  always  in  danger  of 
being  i\)lled  over  tho  sides.  Cactus  bushes  and  low  trees  are  the 
favourite  sites  for  their  nests.  Tho  sf)ottcd  dove  is  called  kavda 
by  the  Konkani  as  well  as  the  Deccani  Marathas. 

The  Common  Ring  Dove,  Turtur  risorius,  (Lin,  Jeri  796), 
occasionally  in  large  flocks  visits  the  plains  and  low  lands  in  the 

^  Tho  Orccn  Iniporial  Pigeon,  Carpophaca  scncA,  (/>.  Jerd.  786),  is  also  included  in 
the  general  Konkan  list,  but  has  not  Loen  observed  in  the  Batn^giri  district. 
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mountain  air,  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  and  the  note  of  the  green 
barbet  are  among  the  most  welcome  sounds  that  fall  on  his  ear. 

The  Bed  Spur  Fowl,  Ghilloperdix  spadiceus,  (Chnel.  Jerd.  814),  is 
abundant  in  all  the  thick  forests  of  the  Sahjidri  range,  but  like 
the  grej  jungle  fowl,  more  so  on  the  summit  of  the  range  than  in 
the  western  slopes.  Af  ew  of  Jbhese  birds  are  also  to  be  fonnd  here 
and  there  in  large  temple  forests  in  the  Thai  Konkan,  or  eountij 
below  the  Ohdts ;  but  tnoj  are  rare  in  such  localities,  and,  as  a 
rule,  are  seldom  found  beyond  the  evergreen  forests  of  the  main 
Sahv&dri  range.  Keeping  to  thick  cover  and  running  at  the 
slightest  alarm,  they  are  difficult  birds  to  shoot,  except  in  the  grey 
of  the  morning  before  they  leave  their  roosts  on  the  trees,  or 
unless  with  the  aid  of  dogs  to  flush  and  tree  them.  Spur  fowls 
are  by  the  natives  called  shakdiri. 

Pam, — Tkteaonid«.  Suh-Fam, — Perdicikjb. — The  Jungle  Bush 
Quail,  or  Dwarf  Partridge,  *Perdicula  asiatica,  (Lath.  Jerd.  826, 
or  Perdicula  cambayensis  apud  Jerdon),  is  plentiful  on  all  the 
scrub-clad  hillsides  of  the  district  from  the  coast  to  the  Sahy&dris, 
and  is  a  permanent  resident.  Small  coveys  are  constantly 
flushed  in  walking  through  thin  brushwood  and  patches  of 
tillage  on  the  borders  of  open  forest.  When  first  flushed,  thej 
rise  together  and  fly  to  the  thickest  cover  they  can  find,  whence 
they  are  difficult  to  dislodge.  When  separated,  they  call  eagerly 
and  incessantly  to  their  companions,  and  if  not  disturbed,  wiU 
very  quickly  reunite.  They  feed  chiefly  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings  in  forest  glades,  hill  paths,  and  stubble,  and  may  often 
be  seen  taking  dust-baths  on  the  roads  that  cut  through  the 
forest.  The  plumage  of  the  males,  females,  and  young  birds  differs 
considerably,  and  the  former  with  their  pencilled  black  and  white 
breasts  are  very  handsome. «-  Numbers  of  these  bush  quail,  2dra,are 
caught  by  natives  on  dark  nights  with  the  aid  of  torches. 
Huddled  together  in  a  compact  little  bunch,  and  completely 
dazed  by  the  strange  light,  the  birds  make  little  or  no  attempt  to 
escape  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  those  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
find  them.  The  eggs  of  tnis  species  have  been  found  in  Jantlary. 
They  are  of  a  pale  caf6-au-lait  colour.  In  the  general  Konkan  list 
the  following  species  of  PerdicinoB  are  included.  The  Painted 
Partridge,  Francolinus  pictus,  (Jard.  and  Selh.  Jerd.  819)  ;  the 
Bock  Bush  Quail,  Perdicula  argoonda  (Perdicula  oMaiica  apud 
Jerdon,  Jerd.  827)  ;  and  the  Painted  Bush  Quail,  Microperdiz 
erythrorhynca,  (Syhes,  Jerd.  828).  None  of  these  species  are 
known  with  certainty  to  occur  in  this  district.  Probably  the 
Painted  Bush  Quail  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sahyddri  forests ;  but  the 
Painted  Francolin  is  not  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  district.  The 
Bock  Bush  Quail  also  appears  to  be  entirely  replaced  both  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  district  by  the  Jungle  Bush  Quail.  The 
specimens  of  the  latter  sent  to  Mr.  Hume  for  examination  were 
pronounced  to  be  so  dark  a  race  as  to  be  almost  a  distinct  species. 

Sub-Fam. — Cotubnicin*. — The  Large  Grey  Quail,  Cotumix  communisy 
{Bonn.  Jerd.  829),  is  very  scarce  in  this  district.  A  few  stragglers 
are  met  here  and  there,  and  at  one  or  two  localities,  as  at  Chiplun 
and  Ehed,  a  few  brace  may  be  flushed  in  the  cold  weather  in  the 
fields  of  tuVf  CajanuB  indicus,  and  hemp  and  other  winter  eropa 
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rare.  Bat  the  gallinnles  and  rails  are  inveterate  skolkerB 
and  difficult  to  find^  and  probably  two  or  three  other  species 
of  the  latter  occur  and  have  been  overlooked.  Amongst  the 
Cultirostres  only  one  species  of  stork  occurs.  The  herons 
and  egrets  are  numerously  represented^  the  European 
bittern  being  the  most  notable  exception.  The  pelican  ibis, 
the  shell  ibis^  and  fCo  hlskSk  ibis  or  king  curlew  so  common 
in  the  Deccan^  are^  though  their  occurrence  might  be  &irly 
expected^  not  found  in  the  district. 

!ZVi7)6-  PBESSIROSTEES. 

Fam.  —  Otitid^.  —  The  Lessor  Florikin,  Sypheotides  aurita,  (Laih 
Jcrd,  839),  is  exceedingly  rare  in  this  district,  A  straggler  is  now 
and  then,  perhaps  once  inHwo  or  three  years,  flashed  and  bagged 
when  beating  for  qaail  in  the  fields  of  tur  and  pa  via  near  Ghiplnn. 
A  florikin  has  also  been  shc^  in  a  nursery  belonging  to  the  forest 
department  at  Dapoli. 

Fam. — CuBSORiDJK. — The  Indian  Coarser,  Carsorias  coromandeh'cns, 
(Gmel.  Jerd.  S-iO),  so  plentiful  in  the  Deccan  plains  and  uplands, 
is  also  very  rare  below  the  Sahyadris.  A  few  are  to  be 
found  on  the  laterite  plateau  above  the  station  of  Ratn4giri,  and 
individuals  arc  occasionally  seen  in  the  dry  table-lands  in  the 
Dapoli  and  Chiplun  sub-divisions. 

Fam. — GLAREOLiDiE. — The  Large  Swallow  Plover,  Olareola  orientalis, 
(Leach,  Jerd.  842),  has  been  procured  at  Ratnagiri  in  August 
Only  two  birds  were  seen  and  the  species  is  rare. 

Fam, — Charadrid^.  Suh-JSam. — CnARADRiNiE. — The  Grey  Plover, 
Squatarola  helvetica,  {GrmsJ.  Jerd.  844),  is  also  rare.  In  the  cold 
season,  a  flock  is  now  and  then  seen  near  the  coast,  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  large  tidal  creeks. 

The  Golden  Plover,  Charadrius  fulvus,  {Gmel.  Jerd.  845),  is, 
throughout  the  district,  found  in  moderate  sized  flocks  on  the 
muddy  banks  of  tidal  rivers.  At  high  tide  they  resort  to  rice  fields 
and  open  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  returning  to 
their  favorite  banks  of  mud  and  slimy  sedge  with  the  receding  tide. 
According  to  Jerdon,  "  many  of  this  species  breed  in  this  country 
even  towards  the  south."  This  statement  has  never  been  positively 
verified.  If  they  do  not  breed  in  this  district,  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  many  birds  aiTive  very  early  and  leave  very  late.  Golden 
plovere  are  constantly  seen  in  this  district  in  their  handsome  nuptial 
plumage  late  in  May,  and  they  reappear  at  Ratnagiri  and  D4poli 
early  in  September,  if  not  sooner. 

The  Large  Sand  Plover,  ^gialitis  geofFroyi,  {Wagler.  Jerd.  846), 
has  been  found  by  the  writer  at  Guhdgar  in  March  in  company 
with  small  flocks  of  the  lesser  sand  plover  and  the  Kentish 
ringed  plover. 

The  Lesser  Sand  Plover,  ^gialitis  mongola,  (Pallas.  Jerd,  847),  is 
very  abundant  in  the  cold  weather  on  the  sea  shore  and  up  the 
tidal  creeks,  but  never  extending  far  inland.  It  associates  inlaz^ 
flocks  and  is  exceedingly  confiding  in  its  natnie.  It  is  seen  oxiiy 
in  its  plain  winter  plumage. 
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snipe  season,  November  and  December,  ibe  diBtrici,  after  aa 
average  rainfall,  contains  innumerable  snipe  ffroands;  for,  in 
addition  to  tbe  salt  marshes  and  sedgy  banks  of  the  tidal  creeks, 
there  are,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  thousands  of  acres  of  flooded 
rice  fields.  The  snipe  with  so  many  choice  feeding  gronnds 
are  consequently  much  scattered,  and  a  great  deal  of  laborious 
walking  through  stigty  mo^isses  is  necessary  to  secure  evesi  a 
moderate  bag.  By  slow  degrees  the  flooded  area  contracts,  and 
in  January  and  February  the  few  large  grounds  that  still  hold 
water  are  literally  full  of  snipe.  Both  the  pintail  and  common 
snipe  remain  in  the  district  till  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  a  few 
stragglers  delaying  their  departure  till  the  middle  of  ApriL 

The  Common  Snipe,  Gtillinago  gallinaria,  (Om.  Jerd.  871),  comes  at 
the  same  time  as  the  last  species,  and  is  equally  abundaiit. 

The  Jack  Snipe,  Grallinag^  gallinula,  (Lin.  Jerd.  872),  is  found 
sparingly,  in  company  with  other  snipe,  on  all  the  larger  snipe 
grounds  in  the  district.  IMiey  come  earlier  and  leave  later  than 
their  congeners. 

The  Painted  Snipe  or  Rail,  Rhynchsea  bengalensis,  (lAn,  Jerd, 
873),  is  occasionally  flushed  in  swampy  grass,  rush,  and  sedge, 
when  beating  for  common  snipe,  but  they  are  nowhere  abondani 
The  female  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  more  conraicnouBlj 
marked.  Its  slow  heavy  flight,  as  it  rises  almost  at  the  reet  of  the 
beaters,  at  once  distinraishes  this  bird  from  the  common  and 
pintailed  snipe.  The  local  Mardtha  names  for  all  species  of 
snipe  is  tibud ;  but  the  ordinary  Kunbi  usually  distrnguishes 
them  by  the  term  pan  2dt;a,  water  quail. 

Suh'Fam, — NuMENiNiB.— The  Curlew,  Numenius  lineatus,  (Ctw.  /«rJ. 
877),  is  found  in  the  cold!  weather  on  all  large  tidal  creeks.  On 
their  first  arrival,  towards  \he  end  of  September,  many  are  seen 
feeding  on  open  grassy  plains  and  dry  uplands,  as  at  the  station  of 
Ddpoli. 

The  Little  Curlew  or  Whimbrel,  Numenius  phceopns,  (1a».  Jerd. 
878),   is  also  common  in  the  cold  weather,  and  feeds  in  jpnall 

Parties  of  three  to  six  birds  on  the  sand  banks  of  the  tidal  estuaries, 
'he  Mardtha  name  for  both  species  is  hurt. 

Suh'Fam. — Tringinje. — The  Ruff,  Machetes  pugnax,  (Lin.  Jerd.  880), 
has  been  found  in  winter  plumage  at  Ratndgiri  in  September,  A 
single  specimen  only  was  seen  and  secured. 

The  Curlew  Stint,  Tringa  subarquata,  (OiUd.  Jerd,  882),  yisiia 
Ratnigiri  in  small  numbers  in  the  cold  weather. 

The  Little  Stint,  Tringa  minuta,  (Leisl  Jerd.  884),  is  also  a  cold 
weather  visitant  to  Ratn^giri. 

Suh'Fam, — Totanin^). — The  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Rhyacophilaglareola, 
{Lin.  Jerd.  891),  is  by  no  means  common,  but  one  or  two  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  cold  season  by  the  edges  of  reedy  ponds 
and  in  flooded  rice  fields.  It  is  seldom  if  ever  seen  on  the  banks  of 
tidal  creeks. 

The  Oreen  Sandpiper,  Tetanus  ochropus,  (Lm.  Jerd,  892),  is  more 
plentiful  in  the  district  than  the  last,  but  is  nowhere  abundant. 
It  frequents  river  banks,  marshes,  and  rice  fields.  It  is  usually 
solitary. 
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native  name  is  gajra,  a  term  which,  according  to  Jerdon,  is  in 
Sind  also  applied  to  its  smaller  congener  Gallinola  bnmesii,  if  the 
latter  be  a  distinct  species,  which  is  now  doubted. 

The  Whitebreasted  Water  Hen,  Erythra  phcenicura,  (Pennant.  Jerd. 
907),  is  distributed  spai-iiigly  throughout  the  district,  being  more 
plentiful  near  the  coast  than  inland.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
mangrove  swam])s  aad  bushes  by  the  banks  of  tidal  creeks.  It 
breeds  during  the  rainy  months  in  hedges  and  thickets  far  from 
water.  A  pair  of  these  birds  have  bred  regularly  for  years  in  the 
he<lge  enclosing  the  garden  of  one  of  the  Dapoli  houses.  The  eggs 
are  reddish  white  blotched  all  over  with  light  red  and  inky  grey. 

Sub'Fam, — RxLLiNiE. — The  Pigmy  Rail  or  Baillon's  Crake,  Zapomis 
pygmffia  (Nau/in),  or  Porzana  Bailloni  (Vteill.  Jerd  910),  seems 
common  throughout  the  district.  It  is  found  by  the  edges  of  reedj 
ponds  in  mangrove  swamps  and  flooded  rice  fields.  One  or  two 
are  usually  flushed  in  a  day*s  snipe  shooting. 

The  Ruddy  Rail,  Rallina  fus^a,  (Lin.  Jerd.  911),  has  been  seen  in 
a  mangrove  swamp  on  one  of  the  small  tidal  creeks  in  the  DiLpoli 
sub-division,  but  so  far  as  the  writer  knows  not  elsewhere  in  the 
district. 

The  Bluebreasted  Rail,  Hypotoonidia  striata,  (Lin.  Jerd.  913),  has 
been  found  in  a  mangrove  swamp  in  the  Vdshishti  river,  and  no 
doubt  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  district. 

2W6e — CULTIROSTBES. 

Fam.  —  CiCONiDa.  —  The  Whitenecked  Stork,  kandesar  or  kaiur, 
Dissura  episcopa,  (Bodd.  Jerd,  920),  is  not  uncommon  in  maay 
parts  of  the  district.  It  is  sometimes  seen  by  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  and  sometimes  inland  far  from  water.  It  is  more  rare  in 
the  neighboarhood  of  the  «coast  than  inland.  No  other  stork  has 
yet  been  observed  in  the  district,  though  it  is  possible  that  the 
White  Stork,  Ciconiaalba,  (IMid,  Jerd.  919),  which  Major  Lloyd 
mentions  as  having  been  once  seen  by  him  in  the  Mahdd  sub-division 
of  Kolaba,  sometimes  visits  the  Ratnagiri  district.  The  Black 
Stork,  Ciconia  nigra,  (Lin.  Jerd.  918),  has  been  observed  by  the 
writer  on  the  Nira  in  Satara,  but  never  on  any  of  the  Ratn&giri 
rivers. 

Fam.  —  Ardeidjb.  The  Common  or  Blue  Heron,  Ardea  cinerea, 
(Xtw.  Jerd.  923),  is  plentiful  during  the  cold  season  on  the  Sivitri, 
Vdshishti,  and  other  large  tidal  rivers.  It  feeds  on  the  mud  banks 
and  in  mangrove  swamps,  as  a  rule,  unlike  the  next  species,  with  no 
attempt  at  concealment.  The  native  name  for  this  and  the  purple 
heron  is  dok. 

The  Purple  Heron,  Ardea  purpurea,  (Lin.  Jerd.  924),  is  also  found 
during  the  cold  months,  but  is  either  not  so  plentiful  or  not  so 
often  seen  as  the  common  heron.  It  keeps  more  to  the  thick  cover 
of  the  high  reeds  and  thorny  bushes,  which  grow  luxuriantly  in 
the  swamps  that  fringe  the  course  of  the  tidal  rivers. 

The  Smaller  White  Heron  or  Egret,  Herodias  torra,  (Buck.  Ham, 
Jerd.  925),  as  distinguished  from  the  white  heron  of  Europe, 
Ardea  alba,  ( Lin. ),  is  abundaat  on  all  the  large  rivers  of 
the  district  from  October  to  the  end  of  May.  Shortly  after 
their  bills  have  tamed  from  yellow  to  black,  and  they  have 
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fields,  ponds  and  rivers.  Its  habits  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  It  dons  it«  full  breeding  plumage,  long  white  creit 
and  dark  maroon  train  about  the  end  of  May,  and  is  almcMi 
completely  transformed  by  the  process.  It  probably  breeds  in  the 
district. 

The  Little  Green  Bitt^n^,  Bntorides  javanica,  {Horsf.  Jerd,  931}f 
found  throughout  tVe  distinct  on  all  the  creeks  and  riyen,]! 
especially  plentiful  in  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the  S&vitrL  It  ii 
a  permanent  resident  and  breeds  in  April  and  May.  The  neito 
are  small  flat  stick  platforms  placed  in  trees  or  bushes  overhanging 
water,  and  are  well  hid  from  view.  The  eggs  are  of  a  pure  pak 
sea  green,  or  eau  de  Nil  colour.  This  species  is  chiefly  noctomsl 
in  its  habits,  seldom  coming  out  of  its  thick  cover  before  sonaei. 
The  natives  call  this  bird  the  khdjan  komhdoy  or  swamp  hen. 

A  single  specimen  of  the^Chestnut  Bittern,  Ardetta  cinnamomeai 
(Gmel.  Jerd.  933),  was,  when  boating  for  snipe,  procured  by  tbe 
writer  in  a  reedy  swamp  jn  the  Dapoli  sub-oivision.  It  is  vezj 
skulking  in  its  habits,  and  is  flushed  with  difficulty  from  the  dense 
cover  it  afPects.     Probably  it  occurs  sparingly  in  suitable  localitieB. 

The  Night  Heron,  Nycticorax  griseus,  (Lin.  Jerd,  937),  has  been 
obtained  at  Dham^pur  in  the  Mai  wan  sub-division.  It  probablj 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  district,  but  is  rare,  and  owing  to  iti 
nocturnal  habits,  is  difficult  to  find. 

Fam, — Tantalid*.  Suh-Fam. — Plataletnjg. — The  Spoonbill,  Platalet 
leucorodia,  (L.  Jerd,  939),  very  rarely  visits  the  district.  One  or 
two  stragglers  have  been  shot  on  the  Vashishti  river. 

Sub'Fam. — I  rising. — The  White  Ibis,  Ibis  melanocephala,  (Laik. 
Jerd.  941),  is  found  in  small  parties  during  the  cold  aeasox^ 
feeding  on  the  mud  ban](s  of  the  large  tidal  rivers.  It  is  gregaruros 
by  day  and  roosts  by  nigh^  with  the  herons,  egrets,  and  cormorants 
of  the  neighbourhood.  No  other  species  of  ibis  has  yet  been  found 
in  the  district.  The  Black  or  Wartyheaded  Ibis,  Inoootis 
papillosus,  (Teni'.  Jerd.  942),  which  is  included  in  the  general 
Konkan  list,  and  is  so  common  about  the  Deccan  villages,  does  not 
appear  to  visit  this  district.  This  species,  as  well  as  the  curler  and 
whimbrel,  is  called  kuri  by  the  natives, 

Order-NATATORES. 

Natatores. — The  first  great  tribe  of  this  order,  the  Lamellirostres, 
comprising  flamingos,  geese,  and  duck,  is  somewhat  poorly 
represented  both  in  species  and  individuals.  Of  true  geese  there 
are  none.  The  spurwinged  blackbacked  goose,  common  in  other 
parts  of  the  Presidency,  does  not  visit  the  district.  The  ruddy 
shieldrake  or  Brahmani  duck  is  also  an  absentee,  and  the  sole 
members  of  the  family  of  Anseridae  are  the  whistling  teal  and  the 
little  goslet  or  cotton  teal,  and  both  of  them  are  uncommon. 
Flamingos  are  found  but  rarely.  Six  species  of  true  ducks  and  two 
of  diving  ducks  or  pochards  have  been  recorded ;  but  of  these,  only 
two,  the  wigeon  and  the  common  teal,  are  at  all  plentiful  Of  the 
Mergidae  or  Mergansers  no  represen^tives  occur.  The  tidal  rivers 
fringed  throughout  their  course  with  belte  of  manCTOves,  which 
conceal  from  view  countless  little  inlets  and  secludea  backwaters^ 
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Passing  up  or  down  the  river  m  a  boat  on  a  moonlight  nighi|  their 
low  soft  whistle  may  be  heard  in  all  directions. 

The  Common  Teal,  Qnerquednla  crecca,  (Lin.  Jerd.  964),  comes  early 
in  the  cold  weather  in  email  flocks,  and  thoogh  nowhere  yefj 
plentiful,  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  district,  frequenting 
alike  open  rivers,  reeclf  ponds,  and  flooded  rice  fields. 

The  Bluewinged  or  Garganey  Teal,  Querquedula  circia,  {Lin,  Jerd. 
965),  is  more  rare,  and,  preferring  lonely  ponds,  is  not  often  seen 
on  the  larger  rivers. 

Sub'Fam. — Fuliqulin^,— The  White-eyed  Duck,  Fulignla  nyroca, 
(Guld,  Jerd,  969),  differing  from  the  true  ducks  by  its  short  neck 
and  more  massive  head,  has  been  only  once  obtained  by  the  writer  in 
a  large  weedy  pond  in  the  Khed  sub-division,  and  is  a  rare  bird  in 
the  (Hstrict.  The  Grolden-eye  or  Tufted  Duck,  Fuligula  cristata, 
(L.  Jerd.  971),  has  also*  been  found  at  Chiplun.  The  genend 
Konkan  list  includes  the  Redheaded  Pochard,  Fuligula  ferina) 
(Lin,  Jerd.  968),  a  species  which  has  not  yet  been  recorded  from 
Ratnigiri.  The  local  vernacular  name  for  all  the  species  d 
AnatidsB  is  adla.  The  name  hadak  is  also  occasionally  applied, 
but  chiefly  by  Musalm^ns. 

Tribe — HEBGITORES. 

Fam. — PoDiciPiDiE. — The  Little  Grebe  or  Dabchick,  Pbdiceps 
minor,  (Lin,  Jerd.  975),  is  found  throughout  the  district  m 
pools  and  reservoirs,  wherever  there  are  rushes  and  floating  aquatic 
weeds  to  afford  cover.  It  is  probably  a  cold  weather  visiiant 
only.  The  native  name  for  this,  and  indeed  all  other  diving  birds 
is  pdn  bud. 

TW&e-r-TAOATOEES. 

Fam. — Larid^.  Sub'Fam.^^LARn(E. — The  Slaty  Herring  GWD, 
Larus  affinis,  (Jerd.  978,  ter)  has  been  obtained  at  Batn^^  by 
Dr.  Armstrong  of  the  Marine  Survey,  and  probably  occurs  at  other 
places  on  the  coast. 

The  Great  Blackheaded  Gull,  Larus  ichthyaetus,  (PaUas.  Jerd.  979), 
has  been  found  on  the  coast  at  GuhiLgar  in  Chiplun.  Several  were 
seen  at  the  same  time. 

The  Brownheaded  Gull,  Larus  brunneicephalus,  (Jerd,  980),  la 
abundant  throughout  ihe  cold  season  on  the  coast  and  main  tidal 
estuaries,  and  for  some  miles  up  the  larger  rivers.  It  associates  in 
large  flocks,  and  numbers  may  always  be  seen  perched  on  the 
fishing  stakes  in  the  S&vitri  river,  where  it  is  especially  plentiful. 
In  winter  the  brown  plumage  of  the  head  and  neck  is  replaced 
almost  entirely  by  white. 

The  Laughing  Gull,  Larus  ridibundus,  (Lin.  Jerd.  981),  has  been 
obtained  by  Dr.  Armstrong  at  Ratnigiri,  but  appears  to  be  much 
rarer  than  the  preceding  species.  The  vernacular  name  for  all 
the  gulls  is  Jcira, 

Sub'Fam. — STERNiNiE. — The  Ghillbilled  Tern,  Sterna  anglioa  (ManL 
Jerd,  983),  is  found,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  jeaXt  on  all  the 
tidal  rivers,  both  near  the  coast  and  tar  inland,  either  alone  or 
in  small  parties. 

The  Whitecheeked  Tern,  Sterna  albigena,  (Lickk  Jerd,  986),  aarrivw 
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Long  lines  are  seldom  used.  They  vary  in  length  from  35  to  40 
fathoms  and  the  hooks  are  baited  with  mttla  or  cMngal, 

Torch-light  is  used  only  to  catch  crabs^  which  are  also  caught  by 
the  hand  or  by  the  small  net  called  hath  ind. 

The  fishermen  often  stay  for  several  d^ys  at  sea^  but  the  usual 
eostom  is  to  start  in  the  afternoon  abouC  'four  and  to  return  next 
morning  about  ten.  Women  and  old  men  carry  the  fish  to  the 
marketj  or  hawk  them  from  door  to  door.  A  system  of  bartering  is 
common^  fish  being  exchanged  for  grain  or  firewood.  Some  of  the 
better  class  of  fishermen  ms^e  large  purchases  for  curing  and  salting. 

The  curing  is  simple.  The  fish  is  cut  open^  cleaned,  washed  in 
sah  water,  rubbed  with  salt,  and  laid  on  a  bamboo  stand  and 
covered  over  with  matting  to  drain  foe  three  days,  fresh  salt  being 
•l^ed  daily.  The  large  and  small  varieties  of  surme  and  karli 
■re  the  fish  best  suited  for  curing.  ^Small  fish  are  simply  dried  in 
tlie  siuij  being  neither  salted  nor  cleaned. 
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crowdings  since  1851  the  population  lias  greatly  increased.  In  1872 
it  was  returned  at  1^019^136  souls^  and  since  then^  as  it  passed  easily 
through  the  famine  years,  the  number  has  probably  steadily  and 
considerably  risen.  Though  some  fresh  land  has  been  brought  under 
tillage,  the  demand  for  food  has  outrun  the  supply,  and,  in  ordinary 
years,  grain  is  brought  into  the  district  both  by  land  and  sea.  No 
new  local  industry  has  beeitetarted.  But,  by  land,  better  and  safer 
roads,  and,  by  sea,  the  sure  and  rapid  passage  of  steamers,  have  made  it 
easy  for  the  people  to  leave  their  homes  in  search  of  work.  Wages 
have  risen  more  than  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  district  is  enriched 
by  the  largo  stores  of  money  brought  to  it  by  the  crowds  of  its  officials 
and  clerks,  its  soldiers  aud  constables,  its  factory  hands, .  and  its 
earners  spread  over  the  Presidency  makingandsavingmoney.  Though 
their  great  numbers  keep  the  bulk  of  the  people  very  poor,  the  teeming 
population  of  Ratndgiri  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  city  of  Bombay.  Connected  with  it  by  a  short 
and  easy  land  journey  and  by  a  s§fe  and  cheap  sea  voyage,  Ratn&giri 
is,  much  more  than  the  districts  round  Bombay,  the  supplier  of 
its  labour  market.  It  is  estimated  that  in  addition  to  many 
thousands  partly  settled  in  Bombay,  over  one  hundred  thousand 
workers  pass  every  fair  season  from  Ratndgiri  to  Bombay,  returning 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rains  to  till  their  fields.  To  Ratn^giri'i 
clever  pushing  upper  classes,  to  its  frugal  teachable  middle  classes, 
and  to  its  sober  sturdy  and  orderly  lower  classes,  Bombay  owes  many 
of  its  ablest  officials  and  lawyers,  its  earliest  and  cleverest  fetctoxy 
workers,  its  most  useful  soldiers  and  constables,  and  its  cheiq)esl 
and  most  trusty  supply  of  unskilled  labour. 

Since  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  people  of  Ratn^giri  have 
thrice  been  numbered,  in  182(]t  in  1846,  and  in  1872.  In  1820,  with 
no  opposition  on  the  part  of  th»  people  and  probably  with  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  error,^  the  census,  including  besides  the  present 
Ratnagiri  four-fifths  of  Kolaba,  showed  a  total  population  of  640,857 
souls  living  in  131,428  houses.  Of  the  whole  people  334,191  were 
males  and  306,666  females ;  children  under  twelve  numbered  211,717, 
of  whom  131,933  were  boys  and  79,784  girls.  For  the  thii'teen 
sub-divisions  included  in  the  1820  census,  the  1872  returns  showed 
a  total  of  1,302,594  souls  or  an  increase  of  1 03*25  per  cent. 

According  to  the  1846  census,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
far  from  complete,^  the  total  population  of  the  district  was  625,782 
souls,  or  16515  to  the  square  mile.  Hindus  numbered  577,984  or 
92*36  per  cent,  and  Musalmdns  45,822  or  7*32  per  cent ;  that  is  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  Hindus  to  one  Musalmdn.  There  were,  besides, 
1856  Christians,  83  Jews,  and  37  Pdrsis.  The  1872  census,  to  some 
extent  because  the  numbering  was  more  correct  than  in  1846,. 
showed  a  startling  increase  of  62  85  per  cent  in  population,  the 
total  returns  amounting  to  1,019,136  souls  or  268*97  to  the  square 
mile.  Of  the  whole  number,  941,049  or  92*33  per  cent  were  Hindus, 
74,834  or  7*34  per  cent  Musalmans,  3244  Clu-istians,  and  9  Persia. 


1  CoUector  in  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  16  oM821,  336-338. 
3  Collector  71,  9th  JaDuarj  1880. 
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The  following  statement  sbowa  that  in  the  twenty-six  years  ending 
1872,  population  advanced  G'l&b  per  cent,  and  houses  increased  92  44 
per  cent. 

Jialndgiri  Populnlioa,  1846  and  1S7J. 
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The  following  te.bu1ar  statement  gives,  for  the  year  1872,  details 
of  the  popnlatioa  of  each  sub-diviaicin  of  the  district  according  to 
religion,  age,  and  sex  : 

Batndgiri  Population,  1872.^  Sab-diviaional  DftaiU.' 
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either  as  water  carriers  or  earning  their  living  by  begging.  Thej 
are  found  only  in  towns,  and  none  engage  in  cidtivation  or  trade. 
They  are  clean,  neat,  hardworking,  and  honest,  bat  hot  tempered. 
Most  of  them  worship  Vishnu  and  are  religious.  They  marry  among 
^emselves. 

The  only  class  of  Writeft3"!a.re  K&yasth  Prabhus  with  a  strength  of 
664  souls  (males  341,  females  323).  They  are  found  in  very  small 
numbers  all  over  the  district,  but  chiefly  in  the  north,  in  Dipoli, 
Ohiplun,  and  Khed.  Among  Kdyasth  Prabhus  there  are  no  sub- 
divisions. Except  that  none  have  light  eyes,  they  do  not,  in 
appearance  or  dress,  differ  from  Br&hmans.  They  speak  Marfithi 
correctly  and  have  no  separate  dialect.  They  eat  fish,  muttoUj 
and  game,  but  not  domestic  fowls.  They  are  clean,  neat,  and  hard- 
working, and  in  former  disturbed  times  had  a  name  for  faith- 
fulness and  bravery.  Though  frugal  in  straitened  circumstances, 
when  prosperous  they  are  hospitable  and  fond  of  show  and 
pleasure.  Some  are  in  Government  service,  some  are  cultivators, 
and  a  few  are  hereditary  oflBcers  or  the  holders  of  land  grants.  In 
religion  they  do  not  differ  from  Brahmans.  Their  chief  househcdd 
god  and  goddess  are  Khandoba  and  Bhavdni.  Their  family  priests 
are  Brdhmans.  They  do  not  intermarry  with  other  castes.  Casto 
disputes  are  settled  by  a  mass  meeting  of  the  castemen.  They 
send  their  children  to  school,  and  are  on  the  whole  prosperous. 

Under  the  head  of  Mercantile,  Trading,  and  Shopkeeping  claBses 
come  six  castes  with  a  strength  of  36,299  souls  (males  18,142,  females 
18,157),  or  3*85  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  Of  these 
32,569  (males  15,936,  females  16,633)  are  Vdnis;  1216  (males  798,. 
females  418)  Ling^yats;  lO^J  (males  553,  females  498)  Jains;. 
927  (males  507,  females  420)  Gujars;  507  (males  325,  femalee 
182)  Bh^tias;  and  29  (males  23,  females  6)  M4rvddis.  The- 
VAnis,  found  all  over  the  district  and  said  to  have  come  from 
north  India,  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  towns  where  they  first 
settled,  Sangameshvari,  Pdtane,^  and  Kud^li.  These  sub-divi&iona 
do  not  marry  or  eat  together.  Among  them  the  Kud&lis  daim 
superiority  wearing  the  sacred  thread  and  forbidding  widow 
marriage.  They  all  speak  Marathi,  but  those  who  live  in  M4Ivani 
and  Vengurta  have  many  Eonkan  peculiarities.  Most  of  them  live 
in  good  houses.  They  are  active,  intelligent,  sober,  thrifty,  and  in. 
fair  condition.  They  allow  widow  marriage,  eat  animal  food,  and 
drink  liquor.  Most  V&nis  are  shopkeepers,  some  are  husbandmen, 
and  a  few  are  Government  servants.  Their  femily  priests  are 
Brdhmans,  and  they  do  not  differ  from  Marathds  and  Kunbis  in  religion. 
They  eat  with  no  other  caste.  They  show  special  respect  to 
members  of  certain  families  called  SheHas,  who  have  the  hereditaxy 
right  to  preside  at  caste  meetings.  Other  families  known  aB 
Mahdjans,  inferior  to  Shetids,  hold  a  position  of  special  honour.  They 
send  their  children  to  school  and  on  the  whole  are  a  rising  class. 
LingItats,  1216  souls,  are  found  chiefly  in  B&j&pnr  and 
Sangameshvar.     They  are  said  to  be  partly  immigrants  from  the 


>  The  P&tane  Viois  are  said  to  take  their  name  from  FAtan  in  SiitAra. 
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active  and  pushing^  and  as   edacation   spreads  a  larger  number 
will  probably  rise  to  high  positions. 

BhandIbis,  numbering  70^796  souls^  are  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  district^  but  chiefly  in  the  coast  villages.  They  supplied  the  former 
pirate  chiefs  with  most  of  their  fighting  men ,  and  the  name  seems  to 
show  that  they  were  origij^y  usea  as  treasury  guards.^  They 
have  four  sub-divisions.  Kite.  More.  Gaud,  and  Shinde.  who 
neither  intermarry  nor  eat  together.  Of  these  the  Kite  is  the 
highest^  claiming  as  their  own  the  coast  from  Gt)a  to  Bdnkot. 
Their  home  tongue  is  a  rough  Marathi.  A  strongs  healthy, 
and  fine -looking  set  of  men,  they  are  generally  well  hoosea, 
and  in  dress  are  extravagant,  very  fond  of  bright  colours, 
and  when  well-to-do,  dressing  in  Brahman  fashion.  The  women 
dress  like  Kunbis  and  Maraljjbas.  Their  rules  about  animal  food 
are  almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  Marathds,  but  unlike  them  they 
refrain  from  intoxicating  drinks.  In  social  position  they  are  below 
the  Marath&s,  who  do  not  eat  with  them,  nor  do  Br&hmans  employ 
them  as  house  servants.  Some  of  them  are  cultivators  and  others 
sailors,  soldiers,  and  police.  A  few  are  moneylenders  and  most 
own  cocoanut  trees  or  are  engaged  in  the  liquor  trade.  A  strong; 
pushing  tribe,  they  are  fond  of  athletic  exercises  especially  oC 
wrestling.  They  employ  Br&hman  family  priests  and  pay  them  gr^t 
respect.  In  other  points  they  do  not  differ  from  the  Mar&th&s  and 
Kunbis.  They  are  not  bound  together  as  a  body.  Caste  disputes 
are  settled  by  a  mass  meeting  of  adult  men.  Though  ready  to  take 
to  new  callings,  few  of  them  send  their  children  to  school,  or  have 
risen  to  any  high  positiouy^,  Shindss,  numbering  12,772  souls,  £oimd 
in  small  numbers  all  over  the  district,  are  the  descendants  of  female 
slaves.  In  their  language  an*^  appearance,  and  in  their  rules  about 
food  and  dress,  they  do  not  differ  from  Marathi.  Pure  Marfithis 
and  Kunbis  look  down  on  them.  But  if  a  Shinde  succeeds,  after  a 
generation  or  two,  his  children  pass  as  Mardthas,  and  are  allowed  to 
marry  into  lower  class  families.  As  a  class  they  are  intelligent  and 
well-to-do,  living  as  cultivators  and  entering  Government  servlloe  in 
which  some  have  risen  to  high  offices.  MAus,  numbering  622  souls, 
are  scattered  over  the  district.  They  probably  found  their  way  to 
Ratndgiri  from  the  Deccan  where  their  caste  is  strong  and  wide- 
spread. They  dress  and  eat  like  Marathas,  and  differ  little  from 
them  in  look  or  dialect.  A  hardworking,  quiet,  and  sober  class, 
most  of  them  are  husbandmen,  gardeners,  and  some  are  day 
labourers.  Pharjans,  literally  children,  numbering  488  souls,  are 
found  only  in  the  south  of  the  district.  In  former  times  it  was, 
and  still  to  a  less  extent  is,  the  practice  for  the  rich  to  keep  female 
servants,  kunbins,  to  attend  on  the  womeii  of  the  family  and  as 
concubines.  The  children  of  these  maidservants  form  the  class  of 
Pharjans.  They  are  almost  all  husbandmen,  and  except  that  they 
hold  a  lower  position,  marrying  only  in  their  own  class,  differ  littib 
from  Mardthas  and  Kunbis.  GhAjdis,  numbering  319  souls,  are 
found  in  Raj&pur,  Devgad,  and    M&lvan.      Originally  the  lower 


>  Two  hnndrdd  yean  ngo  (lg78)  among  the  Bombay  guard  were  800  Bhaadirias 
armed  with  olabe  and  other  weapons.     Fryy^a  New  Ao^unt,  66. 
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As  a  class  they  are  better  off  than  the  Sntirs  and  Lohdrs,  but  hay* 
a  bad  name  for  dishonesty.  KumbhIbs  are  found  in  large 
numbers  especially  in  Mdlvan^  making  earthen  pots,  tiles,  and 
bricks.  They  are  hardworking  and  mostly  poor.  ElisABS  and 
TijCBATS  are  generally  found  ii}  large  towns.  They  work  in 
copper  and  brass/  and  %iia^  mostly  well-to-do.  Shdipib  are  found 
in  large  villages  and  towns.  They  are  tailors  by  profession  and 
live  by  making  clothes. 

Of  Actors  there  were  five  classes  with  a  strength  of  20,108  souls 
(males  965S,  females  10,410)  or  21-3  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  1 7,990  (males  8796,  females  9194)  were  Guravs ; 
1321  (males  752,  females  569)  Devlis;  418   (all  females)   Bh&vins, 
prostitutes,  some  of  whom  are  skilled  singers   and  dancers;   69 
Kal&vantins,   professional   dancing    and    singing  girls;    and   31  i> 
(males    150,   females    160)    Bhorpis.     Gubavs  are   of  two*  classes 
Ling&yats  and  Bhdviks ;  the  Bl^viks  found  throughout  the  district 
and  the  Lingdyats  only   in   a  few   villages.     Bh&vik,   or  faithful 
Guravs,  besides  drumming  and  at  marriages  playing  on  the  clarion^ 
sanai,  have  generally  charge  of  the  village  gods ;  and,  as  pujansp 
being  believed  to  influence  the  gods,  are  much  respected  by  tba 
lower  classes.     Some  by  cultivation  add  to  their  gains  as  musiciaiift^ 
drummers,   and   players.     The   Ling^yat   Guravs,  worshippers  d 
shivling,  are  all  temple  servants. 

The  BhIvins  and  Dkvlis,^  found  only  in  the  south  divisions  of 
Vengurla,  M^lvan,  and  Devgad,  are  said  to  be  descended  from 
the  female  servants  of  some  of  the  S4vantv£di  or  M41van  chie&, 
who  were  presented  with  lands  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  vJlage  gods.  Of  these  pgople  the  Bhdvins  are  the  female  and 
the  Deviis  the  male  offspring.  Among  her  daughters  a  Bh&vin 
chooses  one  to  succeed  her  as  a  temple  servant,   and  when  the 

girl  comes  of  age,  she  is  dedicated  by  pouring  over  her  head  oil 
om  the  god's  lamp.  The  Bhavin  practises  prostitution  and 
differs  from  a  common  prostitute,  kasbin,  only  in  being  dedicated 
to  the  god.  Much  lower  in  position  than  a  professional 
.singer  or  dancer,  she  is  not  allowed  to  sing  or  dance  in  public 
and  no  regular  musician  ever  accompanies  her.  Except  the. 
one  chosen  to  succeed  her  mother,  the  daughters  of  a  Bh&vxn 
are  married  to  the  sons  of  some  other  Bhavin.  These  sons,  called 
Deviis,  weak  but  sharp  and  good-looking  and  in  their  dress  neat 
and  clean,  earn  their  living  as  drummers  or  strolling  players,  and  a 
few  as  husbandmen  or  village  temple  servants.  According  to 
their  rules,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Bh^vins  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Deviis  cannot  intermarry.  Bhoepis,  or  rope  dancers,  a 
dark  well-made  class,  generally  come  from  the  Deccan  in  gangs  of 
about  twenty  with  a  few  donkeys,  goats,  pigs,  and  dogs.  They  * 
generally  stop  near  some  large  village  in  their  temporary  hntSy 
which  they  carry  with  them,  both  men  and  women  performing 
jumping  and  rope    dancing  tricks.  •  The  women,  prostitutes  in 


'  Contributed  by  Mr.  Qanpat  V.  Limaye,  Dy.  Ed.  Inspector. 
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spot  or  take  them  dried  for  sale  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 
Though  not  so  important  as  to  the  north  of  Bombay,  the  caring  of 
fish  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  Gabits  have  80016 
local  importance  from  managing  the  native  craft  that  still  carry  tha 
bulk  of  the  coasting  goods  and  passenger  traffic.  KhIbvis  ars 
a  small  class  with,  beside9»§ome  about  Hamdi  and  B^kot,  three 
villages  in  the  Batnigiri  sub-division,  one  on  the  Jaygad  river,  one 
on  the  Purangad  creek,  and  one  near  Batnagiri.  Sailors  and  fishers 
by  calling,  they  also  trade  and  a  few  cultivate.  They  are  sober, 
intelligent,  trustworthy,  and  good  seamen.  Boats  manned  by 
Kh&rvis  are  always  in  demand.  KoLis  are  found  on  the  north  coast. 
The  aborigines  of  the  country,  they  formerly  possessed  many 
strongholds,  the  principal  being  Kardu  near  the  Devghat,  whose  Km 
chief,  styled  Rdja,  held  land%  both  in  the  Konkan  and  in  the  M&val 
above  the  Sahyidris.  They  are  a  strong  hardy  race,  the  men  sturdy, 
thick-set,  and  many  of  them  very  fat,  the  women  well-made  and 
healthy.  They  live  in  thatcheS  huts,  in  villages  very  dirty,  untidy, 
and  full  of  smells.  The  men  wear  a  rather  high  skull  cap  of  red 
flannel  scalloped  in  front  over  the  nose ;  generally  a  waistcoat  of 
flannel  or  broadcloth,  and  a  very  tightly -wound  waistband.  Ezoept 
for  the  cap  their  full  dress  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  KanhB. 
The  women  dress  like  the  Kunbis,  but  more  neatly.  They  eat  tihe 
cheapest  sort  of  rice  and  vegetables,  but  to  a  great  extent  live  on 
fish,  on  their  great  days  killing  fowls  or  a  goat  or  sheep.  They 
are  excessively  fond  of  liquor,  generally  taking  a  large  dranght 
before  their  evening  meal.  From  the  nature  of  their  work  tfiey 
hold  a  low  place  among  Hindus.  Except  a  few  traders  and 
husbandmen  all  are  seamen  and  fishers,  very  bold,  pushing  and 
skilful,  owning  their  own  bo^tt^,  preparing  their  own  nets,  and  on  the 
whole  independent  and  well-to-do.  They  believe  strongly  in  ghosts 
and  spirits,  and  if  they  think  that  the  spirits  are  displeased  the; 
kill  sheep,  goats,  or  fowls,  and  scatter  pieces  of  their  flesh  that  the 
spirits  may  feed  on  them.  They  believe  in  omens  and  watch  them 
carefully  in  starting,  fishing  or  going  on  a  voyage.^  Bhois,  numbering 
3400  souls,  are  found  all  over  the  district.  Freshwater  fishers,  palan- 
quin bearers,  melon  growers,  cultivators,  and  labourers,  they  are  a 
quiet,  orderly,  and  hardworking  class.  In  food  and  dress  they  do 
not  differ  from  Marathas  and  Kunbis. 

Of  Labourers  and  Miscellaneous  Workers  there  were  seven  classes 
with  a  strength  of  721  souls  (males  374,  females  347),  or  0'07  percent 
of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  Of  these  464  (males  222,  females 
242)  were  Busuds,  bamboo  and  ratan  basket  and  mat  makers ;  42 
(males  22,  females  20)  BhAdbhunjas,  parchers  and  sellers  of 
parched  grain  and  pulse ;  two  males,  Tambolis,  betelnut  and  leaf 
sellers ;  32  (males  23,  females  9)  Rajputs,  locally  called  Decoani 
Pardeshis,  some  of  them  husbandmen,  the  rest  messengers  and 
constables;  18  (males  11,  females  7)  Vadars,  a  wild  tribe  of  wandering 


I  Meeting  on  the  road  or  path  to  their  vessel  a  woman  whose  husband  is  alive,  two 
Brihmans,  or  a  man  with  grain  or  fish  are  good  omens.  It  is  bad  to  meet  a  widow, 
a  cat,  or  a  bareheaded  Brinman, 
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side,  in  case  his  shadow  should  fall  on  the  man  of  high  casta 
Some  of  them  who  have  risen  to  high  positions  in  the  army  are,  a* 
pensioners,  treated  with  respect.  But  as  their  pension  dies  with 
them,  none  of  the  families  have  been  permanently  raised  to  any 
higher  position.  Most  of  those  who  remain  in  Ratndgiri  are  village 
servants  and  field  laboLft^M.  Very  few  of  them  hold  or  till  land  of 
their  own.  Of  those  who  leave  the  district  in  search  of  work  the  bulk 
come  to  Bombay  as  carriers  and  labourers.  Large  numbers  enter  the 
army  and  have  always  proved  obedient,  hardy,  and  brave  soldiers. 
From  a  statement  supplied  by  the  Military  Authorities  it  would  seem 
that  there  are  at  present  2180  Batnagiri  Mh^s  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Bombay  army,  of  whom  1030  are  in  active  service  and  1150 
pensioners.  Except  the  pensioners  who  are  well-to-do,  the  Mh4rs  are 
poor,  many  of  them  in  debt  to^he  village  headmen  and  the  large  land- 
holders. They  are  a  quiet,  orderly  class,  -with  a  good  character  as 
soldiers,  and,  except  in  Ddpoli  where  their  increase  has  began  to 
burden  the  cultivators,  they  are  contented  and  liked.  The  Mhte 
are  a  religious  class,  with  a  priest  of  their  own  whom  they  call  Mare 
Joshi.  Their  household  gods  are  Vithoba,  Rakhumdbdi,  and  others^ 
and  they  go  on  pilgrimages  to  Vithoba's  shrine  at  Pandhaipor. 
MIngs  are  scarcely  found  in  the  district.  One  of  them  waft  a 
cultivator  and  the  rest  beggars. 

Of  Unsettled  Tribes  there  were  five,  with  a  strength  of  988 
souls  (males  444,  females  494),  or  0*09  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  363  (males  171,  females  192)  were  K&tkaris  ; 
485  (males  226,  females  259)  Thdkurs;  57  (males  27,  femaBsSO) 
Dongyi  Kolis  ;  31  (males  18,  females  13)  Lamdns  ;  and  2  Bhils 
(males).  Katkaris,  or  maB^rs  of  catechu,  kdt,  are  a  wandering 
tribe,  occasionally  passing  through  the  district  and  travelling  as  fer 
north  as  Khdndesh.  They  claim  to  be  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Khandesh  Bhils^  and  are  one  of  the  most  degraded  of  hill  tribes. 
They  Icnow  Sfarathi,  but  are  said  among  themselves  to  use  an 
unintelligible  jargon.  They  are  small,  active,  and  very  daA:,  and 
dirty  in  their  habits,  the  men  wearing  the  beard  and  hair  long. 
For  clothes  the  men  have  seldom  more  than  two  pieces  of  coarse 
cloth,  one  wound  round  the  head,  the  other  round  the  waist ;  the 
women  wear  a  ragged  robe  almost  always  without  a  bodice.  They 
have  no  scruples  in  the  matter  of  food,  eating  animals  of  all  kinds, 
even  monkeys.  ITiey  hold  the  very  lowest  social  position.  They 
travel  about  in  gangs  of  ten  to  fifteen-;  armed  with  formidable  bows 
and  arrows,  with  donkeys,  goats,  and  hunting  dogs,  generally  offering 
monkeys  and  parrots  for  sale,  or  working  as  day  labourers.  If  they 
find  no  employment  they  stay  only  a  few  days  at  one  place.  During 
the  rains  they  live  in  the  forests,  but  sometimes  work  for  hire  in  the 
fields.  They  have  a  bad  name  for  thieving  and  are  generally  watched 
by  the  police.  They  reverence  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  and  believe 
in  ghosts  and  witchcraft.  Low  as  they  are,  they  are  said  to  be  better 
off,  and  less  utterly  savage,  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  ThIkubs 
are  a  wandering  tribe  found  in  different  parts  of  the  district.  They 
are  stouter,  fairer,  and  much  less  savage-looking  than  the  E&tkaris, 
and    the  women,    though   fat    and    ungainly,   have    frank  kindly 
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faces.  They  live  in  small  portable  huts.  The  men  wear  a  cloth 
wound  round  the  head^  a  waistcoat^  and  a  small  waistcloth ;  the 
women  a  tight-fitting  bodice  and  a  robe  closely  girded  round  the 
waist.  Some  are  hunters,  labourers^  cultivators,  and  herdsmen,  but 
most  are  beggars  generally  going  about  with  bullocks,  nandis, 
trained  to  dance  and  nod  the  head.  DoN«»Por  hill  Kous  wander  from 
place  to  place.  They  know  Marathi,  but  are  said  among  themselves 
to  use  a  strange  dialect.  They  till,  fish  in  rivers,  and  bring 
firewood  for  sale.  They  are  a  simple  and  harmless  class.  LamIns 
or  Vanjaeis  pass  through  the  district  along  the  trade  routes  between 
the  coast  and  the  Deccan.  CaiTiers  of  grain  and  salt  on  pack 
bullocks,  they  generally  pass  the  rains  in  the  Deccan,  and  after  the 
early  harvest  is  over,  come  to  the  coast.  They  generally  make  two 
trips  each  fair  season.  Formerly  thfty  were  a  very  large  class,  but 
since  the  opening  of  hill-passes  fit  for  carts,  the  demand  for  their 
services  has  in  great  part  ceased.     « 

Devotees  and  religious  beggars  of  various  names,  Grosavis,  Jogis, 
Gondhalis,  Bhutes,  Bhats,  Saravdes,  Gopals,  and  Jan  gams 
numbered  6563  (males  3186,  females  3367),  or  0'69  per  cent  of 
the  whole  Hindu  population.  The  fame  of  Ganpatipule  in  the 
Batnagiri  sub-division,  Parshuram  in  Chiplun,  and  the  intermitting 
spring,  Gang  a,  atUnh^le  in  Rajapur  attract  many  religious  beggars. 
G  OS  A  VIS  (334S)  till  land,  woric  as  private  servants,  and  when  at 
leisure,  go  begging,  but  seldom  to  any  distance  from  their  homes. 
Recruited  from  almost  all  castes,  and  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and 
Shiv,  they  wander  in  every  direction  begging  and  visiting  places 
of  pilgrimage.  Joois  are  of  many  kinds.  Some  foretell  events,. 
others  act  as  showmen  to  curiously  &rmed  animals,  and  a  third 
class  are  the  Kanphates,  or  slit-eAred  Jogis,  who  wear  large 
circular  pieces  of  wood  and  ivory  in  their  ears.  Some  marry  and 
othM*8  remain  single.  Gondhalis,  at  Mar^tha,  Bhandai'i,  and 
Kunbi  marriages,  are  always,  on  the  last  night  of  the  festival,  called  ' 
to  perform  a  gondhal  dance  and  repeat  verses.  All  the  performers 
are  men.  They  have  two  musical  instruments,  a  iuntuna  and  a 
9ameL  At  the  time  of  the  performance,  they  wear  long  white  coats 
and  their  ordinary  turbans.  They  are  generally  three,  one  actor 
and  two  musicians.  Bhutes,  followers  of  the  goddess  Bhavini, 
go  about  begging  with  a  lighted  torch  and  a  iuntuna  in  their 
hands.  They  have  their  bodies  covered  with  strings  of  kavdi 
shells.  BhAts  and  Br^hma^  beggars  go  begging  during  the 
fair  season,  and  generally  gather  enough  to  last  them  the  whole 
year.  Saravdes,  a  healthy  strong-looking  class,  are  found  in 
almost  every  sub-division.  They  generally  travel  in  November, 
buying  and  selling  cows  and  she-buffaloes.  Some  of  them  go 
begging  with  their  whole  families,  and  return  home  in  April  or  May. 
GoPAJiS  sing,  dance,  leap,  and  wrestle  >  their  women  beg.  They 
keep  and  deal  in  cows  and  buffaloes.  Janoams  act  as  priests  to 
Lingiyats  and  cultivate  land. ,  — 

In  the  proportion  of  Musalmdns^  Ratnagiri,  with  74,833  souls  or 
about  7*34  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  stands  first  of  the  three 
Konkan  districts.     Musalm&ns  are  ipnnd  in  large  numbers  in  the 
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northern  coast  districts,  18,545  in  Ddpoli  and  13,818  in  Chiplan;  in 
considerable  strength  at  the  old  trade  centres  of  Rdjipur  (11^616), 
and  Sangameshvar  (4845) ;  and  in  very  small  numbers  in  the  south, 
8166  in  Devgad  and  1741  in  Mdlvan. 

As  in  the  other  coast  districts  of  Western  India,  the  Batn^Lgiri 
Musalm&n  population  has  a%frong  strain  of  foreign  blood,  both  Arab 
and  Persian.     A  foreign  element  probably  existed  before  the  time  of 
the  prophet  Muhammad  (570-632).^  And  in  the  spread  of  Musalmin 
power,  between  the  seventh  and  tenth  centuries,  as  sailors,  merchants, 
and  soldiers  of  fortune,  Arabs  came  to  the  west  coast  of  India  in 
great  numbers.^     From  the  accounts  of  Sulimdn,  the  earliest  Arab 
traveller,  it  would  seem  that  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  Balhards  who  ruled   the    Konkan  were    very    friendly  to  the 
Arabs.     The  people  of  the  cotlntry  said  that  if  their  kings  reigned 
and  lived  for  a  long  time  it  was  solely  due  to  the  favour  shown  to 
the  Arabs.      Among  all  the  kisgs  there  was  no  one  so  partial  to 
Arabs  as  the  Balhdra,  and  his  subjects  followed  his  example.^     fSariy 
in  the   tenth  century,   Arabs  are   mentioned   as   settled    in   lafge 
numbers   in  the  Konkan    towns,   married   to  the  women    of    the 
country,  and   living   under  their  own  laws  and  religion.*     During 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  the  lands  ^ 
Ratn^ri  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Bahmani  and  Bij^^ 
kings,  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  immigration,  both  from  the 
increased  importance  of  D^bhol  and  other  places  of  trade,  and  from 
the  demand  for  Arab  and  Persian  soldiers.     Even  under  the  Man^Lthifas 
the  services  of  Arab  seamen  were  still  in  demand.^     No  record  has 
been  traced  of  any  attempt  to  force  Isldm  on  the  people  of  the  distrii^ 
and   from  the   tolerant  character  of  the  Bijapur  kings,®  it  seema 
probable   that,  except  a  few  Vho   yielded     to    the   persuasion  of 
missionaries,  to  the  temptation  of  grants  of  land,  or  to  the  oppression 
of  Aurangzeb,  Ratndgiri  Musalmans  are  not  descended   from  purely 
Hindu  converts. 

Besides  the  Arabs  and  Persians  wlio  from  time  to  time  ^3ame 
as  soldiers,  traders,  and  sailors,  the  character  of  many  Musalmto 
villages  near  Chiplun  and  along  the  shores  of  the  B^Lnkot 
creek,  point  to  some  more  general  Arab  settlement.  These  people, 
the  fair  Arab-featured  Konkaui  Musalmans  of  Bombay,  generally 
known  among  Musalmans  by  the  term  Kufis,  seem,  as  the  name 
shows,  to   have  come  to  India  from  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  to 


*  A  trace  of  the  early  Arab  sailors  is  found  in  Jazira,  or  the  island,  the  latter  part 
of  the  name  Melizeigara,  apparently  applied  by  Ptolemy  (150)  and  the  Periplus  (§17) 
to  the  town  and  island  of  Mklvan  or  Melnndi. 

'  Man]^  hi^h  Ratn^ri  families,  though  at  present  following  different  profwwiuiM^ 
are  distinguished  by  Arabic  surnames,  Kdzi,  judee ;  Fakui,  lawyer;  MucUlam, 
professor ;  Khatib,  preacher  ;  Mukri,  elegy  singer  ;  and  Hdfiz,  Kurto  reciter. 

'  Elliot's  History,  1.4.  The  BalhArAs  were  the  Rajputs  of  Mdlkhet  near  Haidttnabid. 
Compare  Mas'udi's  Prairies  d'Or,  I.  382. 

*  Mas'udi  (913),  Prairies  d'Or,  H.  86. 

'  In  1683  the  Company's  merchantman  *  President  waa,  off  Sangameahw, 
attacked  by  two  ships  and  four  mbs.  The  crew  were  Arabs  who  said  they  were  in 
Shambhiji^B  pay.     Orme's  Hist.  Frag.  120. 

<  During  the  reigns  of  Yusuf  AcRlshAh  (1489.1510)  and  of  Ibrihim  Adilshih  IL 
(1590- 1626)  no  man's  religioD  was  interfered  with.     Ferishta^  II.  128. 
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other  Masalmdns.^  Thej  many  only  among  themselves,  marriage 
with  any  other  caste  being  considered  a  disgrace.  Of  late  one  or 
two  families  have  given  their  daughters  to  Bombay  Arabs.  A  few 
of  them,  some  in  Bombay  and  a  very  small  number  in  Ratndgiri, 
know  English,  and  teach  their  children  Mardthi  and  a  few  English. 

DAldis.  found  chiefly  IftHhe  Ratnagiri  sub-division,  have  the 
tradition  that  their  forefathers  came  in  ships  from  across  the  seas. 
Their  appearance  and  position  among  the  Musalm^ns  of  the  district 
would  seem  to  make  it  probable  that  they  are  partly  converted 
Hindus,  probably  Kolis,  and  partly  the  descendants  of  immigrant 
Musalm^ns  and  slave  girls.^  The  men  are  tall^  strong,  and 
stoutly  built  with  pleasant  but  irregular  faces ;  most  of  the  women 
are  swarthy,  but  a  few  are  fair  and  well  featured.  They  speak 
Mardthi  in  their  homes  and  many  understand  and  speak  Hindustani. 
Their  houses  are  almost  all  thatched  huts  of  the  second  class.  Except 
that  a  few  of  the  men  wear  tighUtrousers,  they  dross,  both  men  and 
women,  in  Hindu  fashion.  Some  are  sailors  and  cultivators,  and 
some  go  to  Bombay  in  search  of  work ;  others  make  and  sell 
nets  and  rope  of  all  sorts,  and  most  are  fishermen  differing 
little  from  Hindus  in  their  way  of  fishing.  They  hold  a  low 
position  among  the  Musalmd^ns  of  the  district.  They  are  hard- 
working, and  though  many  are  in  debt,  as  a  class  they  are 
fairly  well-to-do.  Sunnis  in  religion  they  marry  only  among 
themselves  and  obey  the  Kizi.  Very  few  of  them  send  their  ehildreD 
to  school. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  Mnsalmdns  are  in  appearance  somewhat 
less  sturdy  and  rough-featured  than  the  Ddldis,  and  darker  and 
not  so  foreign-looking  as  th«  B^nkot  men.  Hie  home  tongue  of 
all  is  Mar^Uii,  but  most  of  *the  well-to-do  know  Urdu.  The 
bulk  of  them  are  townspeople  living  in  second  class  houses, 
generally  on  rice  and  pulse.  Most  of  them  are  able  to  afford  dry 
fish,  but  few,  except  on  holidays,  eat  animal  food.  The  men 
generally  wear  a  skull  cap,  the  Musalmdn  coat,  and  the  waist- 
cloth,  only  the  well-to-do  wearing  trousers.  Their  women  all  dress 
in  Hindu  fashion,  in  the  large  Mardthi  robe  and  bodice.  Neither 
hardworking  nor  thrifty,  they  are  orderly,  clean,  and  hospitable. 
Living  chiefly  as  grain-dealers,  cultivators,  sailors,  constables,  and 
messengers,  they  are  not  as  a  class  well-to-do.  In  religion  almost 
all  are  Sunnis  following  the  Kazi.  Few  of  them  send  their  children 
to  school ;  but  many  children  go  to  the  Maulvi  to  learn  the  Kurto. 
Few  have  risen  to  high  positions. 

There  are  only  three  families  of  P^rsis,  one  settled  at  D^poli  and 
two  at  Vengurla.  They  are  Europe  shopkeepers  and  traders  with 
their  head  quarters  in  Bombay. 

Of  the  3244  Christians,  all,  except  the  European  residents,  are 
found  in  the  south  of  the  district.     Calling  themselves  Christis,  and 


1  Maulvi  Syed  Ahmad  S&hib  Gulshan^b^di. 
*  According  to  Major  Jervia  (Statistics  of  V 


Western  India,  14,15)  they  are  a  race  of 
people  desoemied  from  the  first  Arabian  colonists  who  settled  on  the  western  ooast 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  and  correspond  with  the  MipUs  of  Malab&r. 
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known  by  the  people  of  the  district  as  Feringis  or  Portuguese,  some  of       Chapter  III. 

them  may  have  a  strain  of  Portuguese  blood,  but  the  bulk  are  natives        Pomilatini. 

converted  in  mass  to  Christianity  during  the  time  of  Portuguese  rule. 

They  speak  the  dialect  known  as  Konkani  with    more  Portuguese 

words  than  others  use.     They  are  generally  dark,  healthy,  and  stout, 

living  in  tiled  houses  with  walls  stained  Vith  some  coloured  wash. 

There  are  few  solely  Christian  settlements,  but  Mdlvan,  Vengurla,Redi, 

and  otherlarge  villages  have  each  a  considerable  Christian  quarter. 

They  differ  from  the  other  people  of  the  country  in  eating  rice  and 

wheatinstead  of  ndgli,ejid  from  Musalmdns  in  eating  pork.  Both  men 

and  women  smoke  tobacco,  and  the  men  are  great  toddy  drinkers, 

though  perhaps  not  more  so  than  middle  class  Hindus.     Among 

the  men,  the  well-to-do  dress  like  Europeans,  and  the  poor  generally 

in  a  jacket  and  short  trousers  of  coloored  cotton  and  a  red  cloth  cap 

like  that  ^^om  by  Kolis.     The  women  dress  like  Hindus,  except 

that  they  wear  a  peculiar  neck  amulet  of  red  stone  beads  strung 

together  and  joined  in  front  by  a  green  coloured  stone  edged  with 

gold,  called  fora.  They  are  fond  of  the  red  and  blue  checked  Belgaum 

cloth,  and,  at  church,  wear  a  large  white  robe  drawn  over  the  head. 

They  are  a  quiet,  orderly  class,  hardworking,  and,  except  for  their 

fondness  for  drink,  frugal.     Most  of  them  are  husbandmen  showing 

great  skill  in  growing  vegetables  and  in   breeding  pigs,  ducks, 

turkeys,  and  hens.     Some  also  quarry  red   stones  and  sell  them 

to  masons  who  work  them    into   small  household  vessels.     The 

upper  classes  are  employed  in  Bombay  as  clerks  and  shopmen. 

Unlike  Qoa  Christians,  none  take  household  service  with  Europeans. 

As  a  class  they  are  fairly  well-to-do.     As   was  shown  by  their 

remaining  true  to  it  after  the  fall  ofc  Portuguese  power,  they  are 

attached  to  their  religion,  supportiAg  their  priests,  keeping  their 

churches  1    in  good  repair,  attending    the  services,   and  carefully 

observing  the  high  days.     Though  they  have  all  Christian  names  and 

surnames  they  still   keep  the  old  distinction  of  caste,  calling  them- 

sel^s  Christian  Kunbis,  i5hancldris~or  Kolis,  and  marrying  only 

among  members  of  their  own  caste. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  British  rule  (1822),  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society  resolved  on  establishing  a  mission  in  western 
India.  The  first  missionary,  the  Eeverend  Donald  Mitchell,  as 
Bombay  was  occupied  and  as  he  was  not  allowed  to  settle  at  Poena, 
chose  Bdnkot  as  the  first  station,  and  %oon  after  added  Hamdi.  In 
the  first  year  there  were,  under  mission  superintendence,  ten  schools 
in  ten  villages  with  an  attendance  of  435  pupils.  This,  in  1828,  had 
increased  to  seventy-nine  schools  and  3219  pupils,  forty  schools  and 
1484  pupils  in  Bankot  and  thirty-nine  schools  and  1735  pupils  in 
Hamai.     Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  300  were  girls.     In  1829,  as 

^  The  Christian  churches  are  almost  all  plain  oblong  buildings  with  a  small 
ehanoel  at  tiie  east  end,  but  rarely  with  aisles,  xhe  larger  churches  have  generally 
a  low  square  tower  at  the  north-west  or  south- west  comer  and  the  smaller  ones  a  bell 
turret.  All  are  whitewashed  outside  and  tiled,  and  inside  many  of  them  are  gaudy 
with  colour,  gilding,  pictures,  and  glass  chandeliers.  The  priest's  house  is  generally 
attached  to  the  church  and  outside  of  it.  At  the  west,  there  is  always  a  stone  cross 
raised  on  steps  and  carved  with  the  mnbols  of  the  passion  and  with  the  date  of  the 
buildinff  or  restoration  of  the  church.  On  tiie  greater  festivals,  during  servioe,  the 
church  Dells  are  kept  ringing  almost  Mrithout  stopping. 
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bdgdyaf  is  always  found  on  the  coast  or  on  the  banks  of  tidal  rivers, 
where  the  soil  is  sandy.  The  cocoajmlm  flourishes  in  this  soil, 
bearing  in  eight  or  ten  years  and  not  requiring  water  after  the  fifth. 
The  lands  usually  chosen  for  doncfri,  or  hill,  bdydyat  are  well  watered 
spots  on  the  lower  slopes  of  valleys.  Rahi,  the  alluvial  soil  near  the  '  ^ 
banks  of  rivers,  is  usually  very  deep  an<l  fine.  It  yields  crops  of  * 
pulse  tur,  sugarcane,  and  hemp,  and  in* Hie  south,  with  the  help  of 
water,  an  additional  hot  Weather  crop  of  ndchni,  Eleusine  coracana. 

Vazkas  soils  are  the  uplands,  generally  light  and  poor,  where  the  V  I 
cheaper  and  coarser  grains,  ndchni^  varij  and  harik  are  grown. 
The  rotation  or  cropsln  varkas  lands  is  harii,  Paspalum  scrobicula- 
tum,  in  the  first  year ;  vari,  Panicum  miliare,  in  the  second ;  and  til, 
Sesamum  indicum,  in  the  third.  After  the  third  crop  the  land  is 
allowed  to  lie  fallo\y  for  seven  jears.^  There  are  two  sorts  of  varkas 
land,  one  known  as  bhdfli  or  mdl^  level jp^rts  where  the  plough  can 
be  used,  the  other  ^jigri  or  hill  lanc^  the  steeper  slopes  tilled  by 
the  hand.  In  coast  villages,  where  nsk  manure  is  used,  much  of  the 
bhdtli  land  boars  for  five  or  six  years  in  succession,  and  then  only 
requires  a  fallow  of  one  or  two  years.  Hill,  dongriy  land  is  usually 
cultivated  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then,  according  to  the  situation 
and  quality  of  the  soil,  lies  fallow  from  three  to  twelve  years.  The 
untilled  land  yields  grass  and  brushwood  which  is  burnt  for  manure. 

As  the  revenue  survey  has  been  introduced  into  774  of  the 
1337  Ratnagiri  villages,  there  arc  no  available  details  of  the  area  of 
the  different  classes  of  soil. 

Irrigation  is  chiefly  from  wells  and  water  courses,  'pdts.  The 
tidal  wave  passes  so  far  inland  that  the  large  rivers  are  useless  for 
irrigation.  There  are  no  canals,  and,  except  in  Mai  van,  no  ponds* 
or  reservoirs  large  enough  to  be  used#fn  watering  the  fields.  The 
chief  irrigated  crops  are  rice,  sugarcane,  and  garden  produce.  In 
1877-78,  of  1,020,836  acres  the  total  area  under  tillage,  11,975 
acres  or  1*17  per  cent  were  irrigated.  Of  the  irrigated  land  5793 
acres  were  under  rice. 

The  plough  is  small  and  light,  easily  dra\vn  by  one  pair  of 
bullocks  or  buffaloes,  well  suited  to  the  tiny  patches  of  rice  land  so 
common  all  over  the  district.  The  area  an  average  pair  of  bullocks 
can  plough  is,  in  rice  land,  about  two,  and  in  both  alluvial,  rabi,  and 
hill,  varkas y  lands  about  four  acres.  Betel  and  cocoanut  gardens 
are  not  ploughed. 

The  1878-79  returns  show*  101,276  distinct  holdings,  khdtds, 
with  an  average  area  of  ten  acres.  Of  the  whole  number  57,914 
were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres ;  16,030  of  not  more  than 
ten  acres  ;  14,989  of  not  more  than  twenty  acres ;  9327  of  not  more 
than  fifty  acres ;  2069  of  not  more  than  100  acres ;  680  of  not 
more  than  200  acres;  143  of  not  more  than  300  acres;  52  of  not 
more  than  400  acres ;  27  of  not  more  than  500  acres ;  28  of  not  more 
than  750  acres ;  6  of  not  more  than  1000  acres;  6  of  not  more  than 
1500  acres ;  3  of  not  more  than*2000  acres;  and  2  above  2000  acres. 
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^  Collector  to  Govemment,  Zlat  December  1822. 

'  Details  of  the  chief  MillTan  ponds  are  given  above,  p.  U. 
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(Shapter  IT.  The  agricultural  stock  in  Government,  khdlsa,  villages  amounted, 

Aflriraitnre.       according  to  the  1878-79  returns,  to  93,690  ploughs,  753  carts, 
a     u  187,466    bullocks,  133,215     cows,   67,379    buffaloes,  403   horses, 

_____  46^841  sheep  and  goats,  and  5  asses. 

Cropi.  As  the   details  of  processes,  crops,  and   cost  of  tillage,  given 

in  the  general  chapter  tn  the  agriculture  of  the  Konkan,  apply 
to  Ratnagiri,  only  a  few  points  of  local  importance  are  noticed 
in  this  place*  Of  1,110,280  acres  ^  the  total  area  of  arable  land, 
1,020,836  acres,  or  91*94  per  cent,  were  in  the  year  1877-78  under 
tillage.  Of  the  1,020,836^  acres  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied 
949,142,  or  92'97  per  cent,  of  which  143,797  were  under  rice,  hhdt^ 
Oryza  sativa;  15  under  .Italian  millet,  rdla,  Panicum  italicum ; 
273,673  under  thick-spiked  eleusine,  ndfjli  or  ndchni,  Eleusine 
coracana;  167,950  under  chenna,  vari,  Panicum  miliare ;  352,927 
under  harik,  Paspalum  scrobiculatum ;  and  1 0,7b0  uudor  miscellaneous 
cereals.  Pulses  occupied  25,721  acres  or  2*52  per  cent,  of  which  1579 
were  under  gram,  chana,  Cicor*arietinum;  5379  under  fur,  Cajanus 
indicus;  6251  under  horse  gram,  kuJlth,  Dolichos  uniflorus;  3040 
under  green  gram,  mugy  Phaseolus  radiatus  ;  5240  under  black  gram, 
vdid,  Phaseolus  mungo ;  and  4232  under  miscellaneous  pulses, 
comprising  pdvta  Dolichos  lablab,  kadva  Dolichos  spicatus,  and 
chavli  Dolichos  catjang.  Oil  seeds  occupied  25,300  acres,  or  2'48  per 
cent,  of  which  25,337  were  under  gingelly  seed,  h7,  Sesamum 
indicum ;  and  23  under  other  oil  seeds  details  of  which  are  not 
available.  Fibres  occupied  5696  acres,  or  0  55  per  cent,  of  which 
683  were  under  hemp,  ambddiy  Hibiscus  cannabinus ;  and  5013 
under  san,  or  Bombay  hemp,  tdg^  Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous 
crops  occupied  14,917  acres  or  1*40  per  cent,  of  which  1574  were 
under  sugarcane,  iis,  Saccharum  officinarum;  962  under  chillies, 
mtVc/n,  Capsicum  annuum;  and  11,774  under  miscellaneous  vege- 
tables and  fruits. 

Harik.  The  following  are  the  chief  details  of  the  more  important  crops. 

Harik,  Paspalum  scrobiculatum,  holds  the  first  place,  with,  in  1877-78, 
352,927  acres  or  34'57  per  cent  of  the  total  area  under  tillage.*  One 
of  the  coarser  grains,  harik  grows  in  uplands,  either  flat  or  on 
steep  hill-slopes,  where,  according  to  the  general  practice,  harik 
follows  vari  and  is  followed  by  til.  In  growing  harik,  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  rains  set  in  (June  20-30),  the  ground  is  four 
times  ploughed,  and  the  seed  sown  broadcast.  The  crop,  after 
one  hand  weeding,  ripens  about  the  end  of  October  or  the 
beginning  of  November.  The  cheapest  grain  in  the  district,  though 
never  touched  by  the  Well-to-do,  harik  forms  the  common  food  of 
the  poorest  classes.  It  has  an  unpleasant  narcotic  property  which, 
though  to  some  extent  neutralized  by  steeping  in  cowdung  and 
water,  causes  sickness  in  those  not  used  to  it.  So  unwholesome, 
even  deadly  is  it,^  in  large  quantities,  that  great  care  is  taken  to 

'  As  the  whole  district  has  not  been  surveyed,  these  figures  are  little  more  than 
estimates.  , 

'  Of  1,020,836  acres,  16,308  acres  were  twice  cropped. 

>  Some  Vilffher  convicts  who  broke  out  of  the  Batn^ri  district  jail  in  1868  wwe 
overtaken  and  recaptured  by  the  police  when  in  a  state  of  semi-insensibility  bronght 
on  by  eating  raw  karik^ 
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keep  cattle   from  straying  into  a  harik  field.     Ndehni,   Eleaeine        ChtptwrlT, 

coracana,  holds  the  second  place  with,  in  1877-78,  273,24S'acrea        AgrlenltBM 

or^-7'Q  per  cent  of  the  whole  urea  under  tillage.     The  head -quarters 

of  nackni  tillage  are  the  sub-divisions  of  Katnagiri,  Chiplun,  Khed, 

and  Ddpoli.      The  chief    produce  of  poor   uplands,  it   is   always 

grown  as  the  firat  crop  after  the  land  h^  been  refreshed  by  three 

or  more  aeaaons  of  fallow,  and  strengtBdhed  by  a  dressing  of  burnt 

cowdung  and  wood  ashes.      It  is  also,  by  the  help  of  water,  grown 

as  a  dry  weather   crop  in  alluvial,  rabi,  land  when  it  is  called 

gimvaa.     There   are   about   twelve    sorts   of  ndchni,    half    of '  them 

early,  halua,  ripening  in  September;  the  rest  late,  garva,  ripening 

about  the  end  of  October.     IJearer  than  harik  and  cheaper  than  rice 

or  millet,  ndchni  is  the  common  food  of  the  poor. 


Vari,  Panicum  mil i are,  holds  the  tbird  place  with,  in  1877-78, 
167,950  acres  or  r6'45  per  cent  of  the  total  area  under  tillage.  Vari, 
of  which  there  are  two  Kinds,  is  always  grown  in  the  rainy  season  on 
level  soils,  after  and  in  the  same  way  as  nachni.  Commonly  eaten  by 
the  poorer  classes,  it  is  dearer  than  harik  and  cheaper  than  ndchni.. 

Rice,  hhdt,  Orrza  sativa,  holds  the  fourth  place  with,  in  1877-78, 
143,797acresorl-l'08  per  cent  of  the  whole  area  under  tillage.  There 
are  three  modes  of  growing  jice  as  a  rainy  seaaon  crop.  The  first 
and  commonest  by  transplanting  seedlings,  the  second  by  sowing 
sprouted  seed,  and  the  third  by  sowing  dry  seed  broadcast.  Dry 
weather  i-ice  crops,  called  vdingan,  are  grown  by  watering  fields 
which  have  yielded  a  rainy  weather  crop.  Th^  places  chosen  for 
&  dry  weather  rice  crop  are  generally  hill  side  terraces  well 
supplied  with  water.  Land  tilled  in  this  way  often  yields  a  large 
outturn,  but  as  it  is  already  exhausted  by  the  rainy  season  crop, 
before  the  rice  is  sown  it  wants  heavy  manuring  and  careful 
ploughing.  The  vmngan  rice  crop  ripens  about  the  end  of  March. 
Of  fifty  varieties  of  rice,' about  forty,  ripening  in  September,  are 
called  early, /m^i'rt;  the  rest,  ripening  towards  the  end  ef  October, 
are  cilled  late,  inahdn  or  garva.  These  varieties  of  rice  difEer  muoh 
in  value,  the  late  sorts  being  generally  the  beat.  Their  prices, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  vary  from  Id.  to  l{d.  a  pound  (Rs.  33  -  48)  a 
khandi.  Rice  is  the  common  food  of  the  well-to-do,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  poor  on  marriage  and  other  special  occasions.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  ink  and  by  washermen  in  making  starch. 
Rice  spirits  are  sometimes  distilled,  but  from  the  cheapness  of  palm 
liquor  are  in  little  demand.      ' 

Of  Pnlses  known  collectively  as  kaddan  the  chief  kinds  are 
horse  gram,  kuUth,  Dolichos  uniflorns,  grown  in  all  parts  of 
the   district  except   Khed   and  especially  common  in  Milvan   and 


'  Tlicir  namea  are  :  pa/ni,  panvel,  vdlya,  uamgal,  eAimaniiil,  Idmhidi,  tdludi 
txlnitdl,  laeidl,  jirudi ,  rdjeedl,  lavttdl,  utl,  pdtni,  dmbemohar,  nirpunj,  mdniana^ 
kudya,  kolhabir,  divdlimTTigiU,  gajiml,  ifindhdne,  bhadat,  beta,  mutidoa  pdadra,  ddimga, 
dodak,  aiKhiU,  harkul,  gktuiya,  bolambya,  hinjala,  eUombga,  lorti,  iuthdk  or  kamgiUe 
tonphai,  tarvati,  hlioehari,  navdn,  ttUvM,  Idtla,  turya,  kcdripatiu,  hidi^atm,  thdri 
mctigdi,  mitndi^Umbada,  kamod,  sMlvd^  uia  DofeAi. 
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Devgad.  In  1877-78,  6251  acres  or  0*61  per  cent  of  the 
tilled  area  was  under  kulith.  Sown  in  November,  after  the  rice 
crops  are  housed,  it  ripens  early  in  March.  Kulith  flour  is  used  as 
ddl,  and  the  seeds,  when  boiled  and  mixed  with  gram,  make  very 
good  food  for  horses.  Its  stalks  are  used  as  fodder.  Tur,  Cajanus 
indicus,  largely  grown  infthe  north  of  the  district  on  the  banks" of 
the  Cl^plun  and  Khed  rivers,  is  not  found  in  any  quantity  south  of 
Ratndgiri.  In  1877-78,  5379  acres  or  0*52  per  cent  of  the  tilled 
area  were  under  tur.  It  grows  both  as  a  rainy  weather,  and  in  the 
better  class  of  rice  fields  as  a  dry  weather  crop.  The  rainy  weather 
iur  is  sown  in  July  and  ripens  in  November ;  the  dry  weather  tur  is 
sown  in  September  and  ripens  in  February.  The  green  pods  are  used 
as  a  vegetable,  and  the  dried  beans  are  split  and  eaten  with  rice. 
The  dried  stalks  yield  excellent  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  Black  gram, 
udid,  Phaseolus  mungo,  is  grcJwn  all  over  the  district.  In  1877-78, 
5240  acres  or  0*51  per  cent  of  the  tilled  area  were  under  udid. 
It  is  sometimes  sown  among  sttinding  rice  and  left  to  g^ow  after 
the  rice -crop  has  been  reaped.  It  ripens  about  March.  Green  gram, 
mug,  Phaseolus  radiatus,  grown  all  over  the  district,  is  most  common 
in  Chiplun.  In  1877-78,  3040  acres  or  029  per  cent  of  the  tilled 
area  were  under  mug.  There  are  two  crops  of  green  gram  in  the 
year,  an  early  or  rainy  weather  crop  sown  in  July  and  ripening  in 
September,  and  a  late  or  cold  weather  crop  sown  in  December  and 
ripening  in  the  beginning  of  March.     As  a  cold  weather  crop,  it  is 

S'own  in  damp  fields  and  as  a  rainy  weather  crop  in  sandy  soils, 
ram,  harbhare,  Cicer  arietinum,  with  1579  acres,  is  grown  chiefly 
in  Chiplun.  It  is  sown  in  November  and  ripens  in  March.  Pavta, 
Dolichos  lablab,  is  also  an  important  crop. 

Til,  Sesamum  indicum,  chi^^y  grown  in  Dapoli,  had,  in  1877-78, 
25,337  acres  or  2*48  per  cent  of  the  tilled  area.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  black-seeded  and  white-seeded.  Black-seeded  til,  which 
generally  follows  harlk,  and  sometimes,  though  with  a  smaller  return, 
ndchni  or  vari,  grows  best  on  tolerably  flat  land.  No  manure  is  used, 
but  after  two  ploughings,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June*  it  is 
sown  broadcast.  The  seed  yields  gingelly  oil  used  both  in  cooking 
and  as  a  medicine.  The  white-seeded  til  is  gro\NTi  in  the  same  way. 
The  seed  forms  part  of  many  sweetmeats,  and  yields  an  oil  used  in 
cooking.  The  percentage  of  oil  in  the  seeds  is  not  so  large  as  in 
the  black-seeded  variety. 

Sugarcane,  1574  acres,  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  district  except 
in  ^EHied.  II  is  planted  in  February  and  March  and  is  ready  to  cut 
in  January.  Mauritius  sugarcane,  introduced  many  years  ago,  is  still 
cultivated  in  some  places,  but  a  small  red  variety  is  preferred.^    The 


^  In  1834  about  5000  Mauritius  canes  were  brought  to  Ratnagiri,  but  from  their 
indiflference  and  dislike  of  anything  new,  the  people  refused  to  plant  them .  (Collector 
to  the  Rev.  Com.  4th  September  1834).  About  4000  given  free  of  charge  in  the  village 
of  Mirya  two  miles  from  Ratndgiri,  produced  14,000  superior  canes.  A  large  number 
of  these  were  again  distributed.  (Collector  to  the  Kev.  Com.  7th  September  1836).  As 
they  yielded  thrice  as  much  juice  as  the  ordinary  cane  they  soon  rose  in  publk 
esteem,  and  Government  to  further  its  cultivation  granted  remissions  of  rents  on  fieMb 
destroyed  by  jackals,  ants,  or  blights.  (Government  to  the  Rev.  Com.  25th  October 
1836).    Id  1887  the  sowers  of  cane  in  Mirya  refused  to  use  the  Mauritius  variety.    In 
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8ugar-makiug  process  is  simple.  Some  men  cut  the  cane^  others  feed 
a  coarse  mill  that  squeezes  out  the  juice,  and  others  boil  the  juice  in 
a^  large  caldron,  in  which,  without  refining,  it  is  allowed  to  harden. 
The  raw  sugar  is  much  used  by  the  people  of  the  district. 

Chillies  are,  by  the  help  of  water,  growi^  in  considerable  quantities 
as  a  dry  weather  crop.  Sown  in  November  or  December,  the  pods 
begin  to  ripen  about  the  end  of  February  and  the  plants,  if  well 
watered,  yield  for  several  months. 

Tag,  hemp,  Crotalaria  juncea,  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  ;^ 
the  rainy  weather  crop  is  sown  in  July  and  ripens  about  the  end 
of  October.  The  dry  weather  crop  is  sown  in  rice  soils  about 
November  and  ripens  about  March.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  making 
fishing  nets,  twine,  ropes,  gunny  bags,  and  paper. 

CoiioTijkdpus,  Gossypium  herbaceum,  is  not  grown  in  the  district. 
The  soil,  a  poor  stiff  clay,  is  ill  suited  to  its  growth.  Up  to  1818, 
when  some  experiments  were  beguti  with  exotic  cotton,  except  a 
few  plants  of  the  Konkaui  or  naturalized  Bourbon,  for  domestic 
use,  no  cotton  was  grown  in  Ratnagiri.^  The  1818  experiments, 
though  at  first  hopeful,  were  in  the  end  disappointing.  In  1838 
the  high  price  paid  for  Sea  Island  cotton  led  the  Revenue 
Commissioner  Mr.  Williamson  to  try  to  grow  it  in  the  flats  near 
the  Malvan  salt  pans.  The  experiments  were  renewed  soon  after 
by  the  Collector  Mr.  Elphinston  in  his  own  garden  with  the  Sea 
Island,  Now  Orleans,  and  Konkani  varieties.  The  land  was  richly 
manured,  and  the  plants  grew  freely.  Samples  were  sent  to  the 
Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  London  brokers.  Favourable 
opinions  expressed  by  both  encouraged  Mr.  Elphinston  to  continue 
in  1840-41  the  cultivation  of  the  Sea  Jsland  and  Bourbon  varieties. 
The  samples  sent  were  said  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  previous 
year,  and  experiments  on  a  larger  scale  were  advised.  But  as  Mr. 
Elphinston  had  supplied  no  details  of  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  as 
he  admitted  that  it  far  exceeded  the  price  realized.  Government  did 
not  tkink  it  advisable  to  undertake  experiments  on  a  large  scale. 
In   1841  they  placed   twelve  barrels  of  New  Orleans  seed  at  Mr. 
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1839  the  sugarcane  crop  was  destroyed  by  ants  and  jackals,  except  in  Mirya  whence 
others  obtained  large  supplies.  (Collector  to  the  Rev.  Com.  29th  February  1840). 
In  1856  its  cultivation  was  confined  to  a  few  coast  villages. 

*  In  1835  the  cultivators,  tearing  a  rine  in  the  assessment  on  hemp  grown  on 
onassessed  lands, discouraged  its  cultivation.  (Collector  to  the  Revenue  Commissioner, 
7th  September  1835).  Government  accordingly  granted  twenty -five  year  leases  and 
promised  remissions.  (Government  to  the  Revenue  Commissioner,  21st  April  1836).  In 
1836  RatnAgiri  ropes  were  in  much  demand  for  the  Bombay  shipping.  (Revenue 
Commissioner  to  Government,  Ist  April  1836).  The  highest  assessment  was  reduced 
from  £12;?.  to  10«.  (Rs.  \l'5)&bvjha.  (Government  Resolution,  29th  September 
1836).  In  1839  the  precarious  nature  of  the  crop,  the  dislike  of  the  people  to  hemp 
because  it  was  used  in  fishing  nets,  the  poverty  of  the  cultivators  and  the  opposition  of 
the  Mo^8  were  the  chief  checks  to  hemp  being  generally  grown.  (Assistant  Collator 
to  Collector,  Silk  August  1839). 

'  Dr.  Hov6  (December  1788)  found  up  the  Bdnkot  creek  cotton  of  the  yellow  sort 
growing  very  freely.  It  had  just  begun  to  bud  and  promised  a  plentiful  harvest.  It 
was  planted  both  with  rice  and  pulse  and  with  wheat.  Tours,  191, 192.  On  the  other 
hftnd  Forbes  writing  about  the  same  time  makes  no  mention  of  cotton.  Or.  Mem. 
L  107,  122.  It  seems  possible  that  Dr.  Hov^  mistook  the  hemp  plants  amhddit 
Hibiscus  caonabinus,  for  cotton. 
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Elphinston^s  disposal,  bat  failing  to  induce  the  people  to  take  the 
seed,  he  sent  back  eleven  barrels  and  kept  one  for  his  own  use. 
The  plants  sprang  up,  but  rain  destroyed  most  of  them  and  the 
rest  yielded  a  very  scanty  crop.  In  1840-41  he  still  further  extended 
the  cultivation  of  these  exotic  varieties.  Konkani,  or  Bourbon,  cotton 
was  pronounced  to  be  mdte  useful  than  the  Sea  Island,  as  the  Sea 
Island  was  used  only  for  th5  finer  yarns,  and  its  consumption  was 
comparatively  limited.  Returns  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  in  1840-41 
and  1841-42  showed  a  loss  in  the  first  year  more  than  covered  by  the 
profit  in  the  second.  The  acre  yield  was  thrice  as  much  as  at  Broach 
and  Kaira.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Government  placed  a  sum  of  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  at 
Mr.  Elphinston's  disposal.  In  1843-44,  275  acres  and  in  the  next 
year  342  acres  were  cultivated,  but  the  experiment  was  a  decided 
failure,  most  of  the  seed  planted  never  coming  to  maturity.  The 
kinds  sown  were  Bourbon,  hybrid  Boui'bon  obtained  by  artificial 
impregnation  with  the  best  American  varieties,  and  Sea  Island. 
In  1845,  Mr.  Elphinston  reported  to  Government  that  the  chief 
obstacles  to  success  were  the  cost  of  tillage,  the  barrenness  of  the 
red  soil,  and  the  highness  of  the  rents  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  good  land,  the  inhabitants  depending  on  their  fields 
for  their  subsistence.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  climate  suited 
the  plants  well,  even  those  of  foreign  origin.  In  1845-46  the 
produce  of  the  gardens  amounted  only  to  -j^  ton  (4|  khandis)  of 
uncleaned  and  ^^  ton  (If  khandis)  of  clean  cotton.  The  Collector, 
Mr.  Liddell,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Elphinston,  recommended  that  the 
experiments  should  be  given  up.  The  farms  were  closed  in  April 
1846,  and  since  then  no  fresh  experiments  have  been  made* 

The  district  does  not  yiel^  grain  enough  for  the  wants  of  its 
people.  Largo  quantities  are  brought  in  from  above  the  Sahyddri 
hills  and  from  the  Kolaba  district.  Much  of  the  soil  is  so  poor  that, 
after  yielding  two  or  three  crops  in  succession,  it  requires  several 
years*  fallow. 

In  all  parts  of  the  district  not  only  the  agricultural  classes, 
Kunbis,  Marathds,  Bhandaris,  Musalmans,  and  Mhars,  but  almost 
the  whole  population,  including  some  Brahmdns,  are  engaged  in 
tillage.  Washermen,  tailors,  blacksmiths,  and  other  artisans, 
unable  to  support  themselves  by  their  callings,  are  often  forced  to 
eke  out  their  gains  by  cultivation.  Prabhus,  Bhats,  and  Gujars  are 
the  only  classes  who  never  directly  engage  in  field  work. 

The  six  chief  classes*  of  cultivators  are,  Kunbis,  Mardthfe, 
Bhandaris,  Musalmans,  Mh^rs,  and  Brahmans.  No  materials  are 
available  from  which  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  strength 
of  these  classes  can  be  made.  Of  Brahmans  very  few  actually 
engage  in  field  work.  They  hold  land  both  as  proprietors  and 
tenants,  and  either  employ  labourers  or  sub-let  to  persons  who  pay 
them  a  fixed  share  of  the  produce. 


'  Contributed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Gibson,  Dy.  Snpt.  Rev.  Survey. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

CAPITAL.' 

The  1872  census  returns  sliowed  twenty-four  bankers  and  money 
changers^  and  5337  merchants  and  traders.  Most  of  the  latter  were 
probably  capitalists  only  in  name^  trading  on  borrowed  money. 
Under  the  head  capitalists  and  traders^  the  1878  license  tax 
assessment  papers  show  3310  persons.  Of  2290  assessed  on 
yearly  incomes  of  more  than  £10^  340  had  from  £10  to  £15, 
998  from  £15  to  £25,  380  from  £25  to  £35,  168  from  £35  to 
£50,  133  from  £50  to  £75,  96  from  £75  to  £100,  54  from  £100 
to  £125,  17  from  £125  to  £150,  32  from  £150  to  £200,39  fwm 
£200  to  £300,  16  from  £300  to  £400,  9  from  £400  to  £500, 6  from 
£500  to  £750,  one  from  £750  to  £1000,  and  one  over  £1000. 

The  imperial  currency  is  at  present  the  sole  circulating  medinm. 
Up  to  1835,  the  chief  coin  was  the  Surat  rupee,  supplemented  hj 
various  older  rupees  known  as  Gh&ndvad,  Doulatabad,  Hnkeri, 
Ghikodi,  and  the  Emperor  Akbar's  interesting  old  chavkoni  or  aqnare 
rupee.  The  south  Konkan  has  never  had  a  local  mint.  None  oi  the 
adventurers  who,  from  tim«  to  time,  rose  like  the  iLngrias  to  half 
independence,  affected  a  private  mint  or  a  special  superscription. 
The  currency  was  mixed,  the  brisk  sea  trade  bringing  into  the 
district  every  sort  of  Indian  coin.  Since  1835,  the  Company^s  mpee 
has  gradually  superseded  this  heterogeneous  currency.  Till  lately  a 
few  Surat  and  other  coins  continued  to  find  their  way  iftto  the 
Government  treasuries.  But  their  circulation  has  entirely  oeasecL 
The  few  that  remain  are  kept  as  relics  and  curiosities  by  rich  traders. 
The  square  Akbari  rupees  now  very  rare,  are  held  in  great  venerationj 
and  much  prized  as  'luck  pennies.'  According  to  the  1872  oengns 
returns,  there  were  four  money  changers,  sarafs,  and  twenty  who 
were  bankers  as  well  as  money  changers. 

There  are  strictly  speaking  no  banks  in  the  district.  The  raoat 
important  moneylenders  are  called  Sdvkdrs ;  but  they  do  not,  tt 
a  rule,  open  deposit  accounts.  None  of  the  local  mercliantB  or 
traders  carry  on  insurance  business.  Cotton  cargoes  from  Yengiirl% 
Rajdpur,  and  Chiplun,  are  insured  in  Bombay. 

The  leading  Ratn&giri  traders  grant  exchange  bills,  hundii, 
payable  at  the  following  towns ;  Poena,  Baroda,  Belgaum,  Bombiy^ 
Satdra,  Sh^h&pur,  Gokdk,  Ramdurg,  Vengurla,   B&j&pur,  Chipba, 


»  Contributed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Vidal,  C.S. 
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grain  or  money  on  the  security  of  the  coming  crop.  The  grain 
dealers  and  moneylenders  have  become  a  necessary  part  of  the 
system.  Probably  half  the  entire  cultivation  depends  mainly  on  the 
capital  thus  utilized.  As  is  natural,  complaints  of  unfair  dealings 
are  now  and  then  made,  but  on  the  wholl  the  borrowers  admit  the 
usefulness  of  the  lenders  and  are  safeiafied  with  the  terms  they 
obtain.  Agrarian  crime  is  almost  unknown.  Creditors  are  not 
as  a  rule  greedy.  They  are  often  forbearing  and  will  help  a 
cultivator  with  seed  and  food,  when  his  credit  is  so  low  that  a  Deccan 
Marvadi  would  not  advance  him  an  anna.^  Artisans  in  the  larger 
towns,  doing  regular  and  lucrative  work,  obtain  better  terms  than 
ordinary  cultivators,  and  Marathas  and  Kunbis  as  a  rule  borrow  on 
easier  terms  than  village  Mhars.  The  credit  of  the  Mhars,  as  a  class, 
stands  low,  not  so  much  because  of  their  poverty  or  of  their  social 
inferiority,  as  that  they  too  often  prove  incorrigible.  Equal 
in  intelligence  to  the  Kunbi  or  th^  Chambhar,  the  Mhar  is  less 
subservient,  and  as  a  debtor  less  easily  managed.  Performing 
numerous  useful  services  to  the  community,  for  which  he  receives  little 
or  no  remuneration,  the  Mhar  is  prone  to  treat  all  money  lent  to  him 
as  his  lawfully  earned  reward.  When  dunned  he  repudiates ;  when 
sued,  if  he  condescends  to  appear,  he  denies  execution  of  the  bond. 
When  the  creditor  enforces  the  decree  and  the  Mhar's  land  is  sold 
by  auction,  no  one  is  bold  enough  to  bid,  and  the  decree  holder 
becomes  the  purchaser.  Subsequently  when  all  legal  processes  have 
been  duly  gone  through,  and  the  creditor  has  obtained  formal 
possession  of  the  land,  the  Mhar  obstinately  declines  to  be  ousted. 
Backed  by  his  fraternity,  a  powerful  and  united  body,  he  persistently 
defias  th3  creditor,  and  effectually  deters  any  peaceable  cultivator 
from  undertaking  the  land  as  a  sub-taHant  of  the  lawful  proprietor, 
till  the  latter  gives  up  the  attempt  in  disgust,  and  resolves  to  avoid 
future  dealings  with  Mhars.  Opinions  are  somewhat  divided  as  to 
whether  the  general  indebtedness  of  the  cultivators  has  or  has  not 
increased  within  the  past  ten  years.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged 
that  while  the  population  is  larger,  production  has  either  remained 
stationary,  or  owing  to  over-cultivation  and  want  of  manure  has 
fallen  off.  The  number  of  suits  on  bonds,  as  far  as  this  forms  a  guide, 
also  shows  a  progressive  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  prevailing  high  prices,  better  communications,  and  more  open 
markets  for  labour  and  produce  have  gyeatly  benefited  the  district. 
Although  the  country  is  poor,  populous,  and  rugged,  there  has  been 
much  material  progress.  The  cultivators  everywhere,  especially  in 
the  villages  near  the  coast,  show  greater  independence,  and  are  no 
longer  the  Khots^  obedient  serfs  and  bondsmen.  In  short,  the 
general  condition  of  the  country  and  people  has  steadily  improved, 
since  the  city  of  Bombay  suddenly  increased  in  prosperity  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  ago.* 

The  number    of  skilled  town  artisans,  whose  work  commands 
high  wages,  is  very  small.    Th^  few  that  arc  found  are  prosperous. 
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^  Famine  Commiasion  Replies,  1878.    Mr.  A.  T.  Crawford,  C.  8. 
*  Famine  Comminion  Repliea,  1878.    Mr.  A.  T.  Crawford,  C.  8. 
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intelligent,  and  usually  free  from  debt.  But  neither  in  intelligence 
nor  in  worldly  means  is  there  any  practical  difference  between 
sucli  village  artisans  as  shoemakers,  cumers,  and  carpenters, 
and  the  general  mass  of  cultivators.  As  a  class  they  are  equally 
indebted  and  equally  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  while  they  are  less 
provident  and  more  givei?.  to  drink  than  the  Maratha  and  Kunbi 
cultivators. 

Sales  of  land  in  execution  of  decrees  have  increa.sed  within  the  last 
ten  years.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  the  registration  of  Khota' 
tenants  as  survey  occupants  in  the  villages  where  the  survey 
settlement  was  first  introduced,  in  the  Dapoli,  Khed,  and  Chiplun  sub- 
divisions. Numbers  of  such  occupancies  were  sold  in  execution  of 
decrees  during  the  few  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  survey, 
but  the  transfers  were  for  the  most  part  nominal,  inasmuch 
as  the  occupancy  right  of  the  tenants,  where  it  existed,  was 
transferable  by  inheritance  only,  and  not  by  sale  or  mortgage, 
and  the  auction  purchasers  of  the  tenants'  interest  could  not  acquire 
thereby  the  privileges  of  permanent  occupants.  The  number  of 
sales  on  account  of  failure  to  pay  assessment  has  not  been  large,  but 
many  holdings  of  khoti  land  have  for  this  cause  been  transferred  from 
the  tenants  in  whose  names  they  stood  to  the  Khots'  own  occupancy. 
From  the  same  causes,  namely,  the  registration  of  khoti  tenants  as 
survey  occupants  and  an  uncertainty  as  to  their  legal  position,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  land  mortgaged,  but  the  title 
of  the  mortgagees  in  such  cases  is  usually  bad.  In  mortgages  there 
is  no  fixed  custom  as  regards  possession.  In  each  case  it  is  a  matter 
of  agreement  between  the  parties. 

%  The  poorest  villagers  occasionally  serve  their  creditors  for 
a  term  of  years  to  pay  debts  contracted  by  themselves,  or 
more  often,  by  their  fathers.  Service  of  this  description  never 
precedes  a  loan.  An  able-bodied  labourer  would  be  credited 
with  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  a  year  in  liquidation  of  a  debt.  He 
would  receive  in  addition  his  necessary  food  and  clothing,  and 
by  custom  a  pair  of  sandals  once  a  year.  He  would  be  bound 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  his  creditor,  but 
the  latter  would  have  no  claim  to  the  services  of  the  bondsman's 
wnfe  and  children.  Interest  on  the  original  debt  does  not  run 
djiring  the  performance  of  the  service.  The  debtor  is  allowed  no 
money  for  any  incidental  ^expenses,  nor  can  he  work  en  his  ciin 
account.  He  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  creditor  who  cannotj 
however,  transfer  his  services  to  any  other  person.  Should  the 
bondsman  fail  in  his  contract,  the  creditor  would  proceed  to  exact 
service  or  enforce  payment  of  the  debt  from  the  surety,  withoot 
whom  such  bonds  are  seldom  accepted.  A  bond  which  was  produced 
in  a  criminal  trial  revealed  the  following  facts.^     A  villager  borrowed 


^  The  bond  ran  as  follows:  Chaitra  sud  9th  SJutk  1798,  creditor  A.  R  of-Xt 
debtor  CD.  of  the  same  place.  My  father  E.F.  in  Shak  1788  borrowed  £1  lllL 
{Rb,  16)  to  pay  a  debt  to  G.H.  for  which  he  passed  a  bond,  which  hw  all 
been  paid  cither  principal  or  interest.  Therefore  as  yon  claimed  the  money  9^^ 
father  s  death,  and  I  was  not  able  to  pay  it,  I  entered  your  service,  Rnd  eervo  jot 
for  five   years.     Afterwards  yonr  account  amounted   in  all   to  £2  (Ba.  SO)  wuA 
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Chapter  V.  Pearls  and  precious  stones  are  valued  by  their  purity.  Gold  and  silTer 

/uIIIqi  are  weighed  according  to  the  following  scale  :  four  grains  of  udid, 

Phaseolus  mungo,  one  guuj,  Abrus  preca tonus,  seed  ;  eight  guv^s, 

yj^mm  ^^®  mdsa  ;  twelve  mdsda,  one  tola  ;  twenty-four  tolas,  one  sher.     In 

weighing  these  metals  the  current  rupee  is  generally  used.  The  rupee 
is  four  yunjs  less  than  ^  tola.  Goldsmiths'  weights  are  generally 
broken  pieces  of  china,  leadjpb^ass,  or  bell-metal,  in  a  variety  of  shapes. 
Copper,  brass,  lead,  and  other  cheaper  metals  are  sold  by  weight, 
one  aher  weighing  in  Eatnagiri  eighty  rupees  and  in  some  other  places 
seventy-two.  Iron,  cotton,  butter,  oil,  groceries,  and  other  articles  of 
every  day  use  are  sold  by  weight  shers,  the  local  sixers  Yoxjin^  greatly 
in  size.^  The  table  runs  as  follows :  one  chhatdk  (4  J  tdks),  ^V  of  a  shtsr  ; 
onenavtdkoTadhpdVfi  oiz.  slier;  one pdvather,  i  of  a  sher ;  one  achher, 
J  of  a  sher;  two  achher s,  one  sher ;  2  J  shers,  i\  of  a  ?naii ;  five  shers^  i  of 
a  man  ;  ten  shers  or  onedhadet,  \  of  a  man ;  two  dhadds,  ^  of  a  man ; 
four  dhadds  or  two  adhmans,  one  man.  All  kinds  of  grain  are 
Bold  by  capacity  measures ;  ^  two  adhpdv,  one  pdvsher  ;  two  pdcsher, 
one  achher ;  tyro  achher  s,  one  sher;  four  shers,  one  pay  alt ;  in  the  petty 
divisions  of  Mandangadand  Salshi  twelve,  in  Khed,  Ddpoli,  Batnagiri, 
Sangameshvar,  Vengurla,  and  parts  of  Mai  van  and  Devgad  sixt^en^ 
and  in  Rajapur  twenty-four  pdyalis  make  one  man ;  twenty  mans 
make  one  khandi.  The  heaviness  or  lightness  of  grain,  its  exposure 
to  dryness  or  damp,  or  any  want  of  care  in  heaping  the  grain  in  the 
wooden  measure,  causes  a  difEerence  ^  in  the  rupee  weight  of  a  sher. 
Grass,  hay,  and  firewood  are  sold  by  head-loads  and  cowdung  cakes 
by  quantity.  Milk  and  oil  are  sold  by  capacity  shers,  the  milk  sher 
weighing  thirty  and  the  oil  sJier  twenty-nine  rupees.  For  measuring 
them  brass  hali-sher  cups  are  generally  used.  Cotton  and  woollen 
cloth  is  generally  sold  by  the  yard,  vdr ;  silks  and  brocades  by 
the  ^o;  of  2*3  feet  to  2'11  f^tjand  coarse  country  cotton  cloth, 
dangri,  by  the  cubit,  hdth.  Waistcloths  dhotars,  robes  sddis,  and 
blankets  kdmblis,  are  sold  in  pairs  or  singly.  Bamboo  matting  is 
measured  by  the  surface  and  sold  by  the  cubit,  and  matted  cocoanut 
leaves  by  the  hundred.  Cut  stones  are  sold  singly  or  ty  the 
hundred,  and  uncut  stones  by  the  cart-load.  In  house-building 
the  owner  generally  buys  the  wood,  brick,  cement,  and  other 
materials,  and  for  the  building  engages  masons,  carpenters,  and 
other  artisans  by  the  day  or  month.  A  bigha  measuring  about  4014 
square  yards  was  formerly  the  unit  of  land  measure ;  it  was  sub-divided 
into  twenty  pdnds,  each  pdnd  containing  twenty  poles  kdthiSf 
and  each  fcd^Ai  100347  square  yards^  Under  the  revenue  survey, 
the  acre  has  taken  the  place  of  the  hvjha.  It  contains  forty 
gunthds  of  thirty-three  square  feet,  each  guntha  being  divided  into 


*  The  EatnAgiri  sher  of  28f  to  29  rupees*  weight,  the  Chiplun  sher  of  30,  the  Vengnrlft 
ther  of  274.  the  Mdlvau  and  Ddpoli  sher  of  28,  and  the  RajApur  ifhtr  of  26. 

*  The  weight  in  rupees  of  tlie  different  grains  contained  in  a  sher  of  capacity,  it 
rice  57,  ndchni  47,  tur  544*  harik  41,  vari  40,  and  wheat  52j.  In  different  parts  of 
the  district  these  measures  vary  by  one  or  two  tolds.  Those  given  above  are  for  the 
town  of  Katndffiri. 

*  At  Venffuria  from  Rs.  65  to  Bs.  63},  at  Batn&giri  from  Ka.  49  to  Be.  57^  «b4 
at  Chiplun  from  Ra.  SOJ  to  Be.  65^,  the  pound. 
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sixteen  annas.  At  present  as  thirty-four  gunthds  make  one  high  a  and 
1029  square  feet  constitute  one  guntha,  the  modem  big  ha  contains 
a^out  37,021  square  feet.  Jack  fruits,  plantains,  cocoanuts,  limes, 
sugarcane,  water  melons  and  mangoes  are  generally  sold  by  the 
quantity.  A  few  of  them  such  as  limes,  mangoes,  and  cocoanuts  are 
also  sold  by  the  hundred.  Almonds,  car<!amoms,  cloves,  betelnuts, 
and  other  spices  and  drugs  are  sold  by  vfeight,  and  betel  leaves  by  the 
quantity  or  the  hundred.  Fresh  coriander  plants,  fcenugreek  grass, 
and  other  vegetables  are  sold  by  the  quantity.  Fish  is  also  sold  by 
the  quantity,  and  mutton  by  the  pound,  sher.  Standard  weights  and 
measures  are  kept  in  every  Mamlatdar's  office.  In  spite  of  several 
attempts,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  introduce  a  uniform  system, 
and  with  the  present  great  local  variations  convictions  for  the  uae 
of  false  measures  are  sdmost  unknown. 
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CHAPTEE   VI, 

TRADE. 

In  80  rugged  and  broken  a  belt  of  coastland,  the  safe  deep  tidal 
creeks  aro  the  natural  trade  highways.  Oq  their  banks,  rich  in  rice 
fields  and  palm  gardens,  are  the  chief  trade  centres,  some  as.Bdukot, 
p^bhol,  Ratndgiri,  Malvan,  •andVengurla  at  the  creek  mouths; 
others  as  Khed^  Chipluii^  Sangameshvar,  Hd^jdpur,  and  Kharepatan, 
as  far  inland  as  trading  crafT  can  easily  pass.  Landwards  the 
through  traffic  with  the  Deccan  and  the  Karndtak  moves  along  lines 
that  gather  to  the  chief  breaks  in  the  wall  of  the  Sahyddri  hills.  Of 
passes  within  or  close  to  Ratnagiri  limits,  the  four  most  important 
now  furnished  with  well  ma<le  cart-roads  are  KumbhArli  in  the  north 
for  Dabhol  and  Chipitin  ;  Amba  for  Sangameshvar,  Batndgiri,  and 
Rdjdpur;  Phonda  for  KharepStan  and  Malvan  ;  and  PAkpoli  or 
Amboli  for  Malvan  and  Vengurla.  Besides  these  four  main  openings 
there  are  sixteen  smaller  passes.^  Three,  north  of  the  Kumbh^li  or 
Chiplun  pass  are,  the  HAtlot  pass  in  the  extreme  north  near 
Mahipatgad;  practicable  only  for  ponies  and  little  used^  one  of  the 
lines  of  trade  that  centre  in  Khed ;  the  Ambavli  pass^  about  nine  miles 
south  of  Hatlot^  a  fair  bullock  track,  cast  of  Khed,  and  the  chief  line 
of  trade  between  K4ied  and  S^^ra;  and  the  North  Tivra  pass,  about 
13^  miles  north  of  Kumbharli,  a  mere  foot-path  with  ladder-like  steps 
cut  into  the  scarp,  little  used  except  by  hillmen  and  robbers.  Between 
the  Kumbharli  and  the  Amba  routes  are  three  smaller  passes;  tha 
Mala,  nine  miles  south  of  Kumbharli  and  about  nineteen  milescorth- 
east  of  Sangameshvar,  an  easy  track,  which,  probably  more  than  the 
Amba  pass,  helped  to  centre  trade  at  Sangameshvar;  the  S.QnZB 
Tivra,  six  miles  south  of  the  Mala,  a  more  foot-path ;  and  five  miles 
further  south  and  eleven  north  of  the  Amba,  the  Kundi,  a  bad  pass. 
Between  the  Amba  and  the  Phonda  are  five  passes  :  the  YiSHjLi(GADy 
an  insignificant  pass ;  nine  n:iiles  south  of  the  Amba,  the  Anaskuba, 
an  easy  pass,  the  straight  and  main  line  of  through  trade  "with 
Bdjdpur;  the  KXjirda,  a  bullock  pass  between  Kolhapur  and 
Ehkrepdtan;  and  the  BAVDAand  Shevgad  passes  of  little  conseqaenos. 
Between  the  Phonda  and  the  Pdrpoli  o»  Amboli  are  four  passes, 
the  Nardva,  Ghotga,  Hanumant,  and  RAngna;  and  south  of  tlid 
Pdrpoli  there  is  the  RIm  pass,  all  six  useful  for  the  M&lvan  and 
Vengurla  trade.^ 


'Of the  twenty  raBnes,  the  Amha,  Vishdigad,  AnMlcnra,  KAjirda,  Bivda  and 
Shevgad  are  witmn  iColh&pnr,  and  the  Nardva,  Ghotga,  Hanumant,  KAngna,  Amboli 
or  Pirpoli,  and  BAm  are  within  Sdvantv&di  limits. 

'or the  Katndgiri  Sahyidri  passes,   soon  after  the  beginning  of  Britiah   nk 
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lapter  VL  KumbhArli  or  Chiplun  pass.^    There  were  no  wheeled  carriages,  no 

2^^  horses,  no  camels,  and  few  pack  bullocks.   All  field  and  other  produca 

.  was  carried  to  market  on  men's  heads,  and  during  the  first  years  ti 

unom^  ono.  Bi-jtigji  xale^  the  people  suffered  much  from  being  forced  to  carry  the 

*•  baggage  of  military  and  other  travellers.* 

For  forty  years,  except  th^  military  road  from  Vengurla  through 
the Jiam  pass  south  to  iSelgaum,  and  fouF  miles  from  the  Ddpoli 
camp  to  the  Harnai  sands,  little  was  done  to  better  the  roads. 
In  1851,*  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  improve  even  the  most 
frequented  lines  of  traflBc.  The  wear  of  ages  had  smoothed  them 
in  places,  but  parts  were  dangerous  to  man  and  beast.  Laden 
animals  were  jammed  between  rocks,  forced  to  slide  down  steep 
slopes  of  sheet  rock,  and,  footsore,  to  pick  their  way  among  thickly 
strewn  rolling  stones.  Carts  were  unknown,  and  between  many 
villages  and  their  market  towns  were  not  even  bullock  paths.  Their 
whole  produce  went  to  market  on  men^s  heads.*  The  hill  passes 
were  uncared  for,  and  no  heavy  weights  could  pass  up  or  down 
unless  slung  on  poles,  navtjhans,  carried  on  men's  heads.  Sough 
*  roadmaking  was  easy.     The  three  main  linos  of  local  traflic,  running* 

north  and  south,  along  the  coast,  in  the  centre,  and  near  the 
Sahyddri  hills,  might  be  cleared  at  a  very  small  cost.  But  for  twelve 
years  more  no  money  was  available.  In  1864  the  whole  length  of 
*■  the  district  roads  was  171  miles,  and  of  this,  except  eight  bridged  and 
drained  miles  between  D^poli  and  Harnai,  the  whole  was  either 
unbridged,  partly  drained,  second  class  roads,  or  cleared  tracks.  With 
the  introduction  of  local  funds,  the  work  of  roadmaking  was  pressed 
on.  Since  then,  partly  from  general  and  local  funds  and  partly  with 
the  help  of  the  Kolhdpur  and  SdvantvMi  states,  roadless  Ratn&giri 
has  been  covered  with  a  network  of  good  communications  including 
607  miles  of  cart-road  and  several  hundred  miles  of  bullock  tracks. 
Such  is  the  carrying  power  of  these  roads  that  in  the  year  (1876-77) 
of  the  late  Deccan  famine,  90,000  tons  of  food  grains  passed  inland 
from  the  coast.  ^ 

The  main  district  road  runs  north  and  south,  passing  through  the 
chief  inland  trade  centres  and  crossing  the  different  rivers  above  the 
limit  of  navigation.  Starting  in  the  north  from  Poladpur  in  Kolabftj 
and  by  Kashedi  passing  through  the  towns  of  Khed,  Chiplun, 
and  Sdvarda,  it  comes  as  far  south  as  Hatkhamba.  From  this^ 
where  it  is  joined  by  a  main  lino  from  Ratnagiri,  the  road  stretches 
south  through  Pali  to  Lanja,  Eajapur,  Kharepatan,  and  Kds^da. 
South  of  Kdsarda,  the  main  line  has,  from  local  funds, been  continued 
to  Vengurla,  forming  altogether  a  line  of  160  miles  of  road.  In  the 
south,  from  this  main  road,  local  feeders  have  been  carried  west  to 
Malvan  and  Achra,  and  cross  lines  taken  through  Kudal  in  Savant* 

c 

^  Bom.  Eev.  Eec.  16  of  1821,  621.  A  few  ^ears  later  (1826),  Capt.  Clnnes  Bsyg 
(Itinerary,  147)  :  *  From  Vengurla  to  the  Sdvitn  there  are  cattle  tracks  or  pathwMji 
usually  running  stmight  over  dry  rocky  uplands  and  across  tilled  valleys,  wnichy  aa  a 
rule,  are  ploughed  in  the  rains.  Except  close  to  Malvan,  Batnigiri,  and  othil^ 
leading  places,  there  are  neither  carts  nor  cart  roads.' 

'  Captain  Clnnes*  Itinerary,  63.  '  Capt.  Wingate  in  Bom.  Gov.  Set  XL  21, 

«  Capt.  Wingate  in  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  II.  22. 
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diortly  after  Rdmgad^   Palgad^   and   Bas^lgad  in   Khed.     Already      Chapter  VIL 

iJanoary)  Col.  Pother   advancing  from   the  north-east  had  taken  Hiiitory. 

}i^  and    Bharap^  and  Col.  Iml^ck  from  Mdlvan  occupied    Sdlshi  .  f  * 

■nd  Devgad,  and  taking  Sidgad,  Bhagvantgad,  and  Achra,  secured         ilfs -"iSSo' 
tlie  southern  frontiijc     Anjanvel  at  the  i^^outh  of  the   Ydshishti^ 
Govalkot^   and   otliiOT^  strongholds   in  Chiplun  were  taken  on  May 
17th.     In  June   the  Ratn^giri  Deshmuk^^s  surrender  of  his  forts^ 
and  the  Dhulap's  cession  of  Vija;j[^urg5  tompleted  the  conquest. 

Under  the  last  Peshwa  the  reveAue  ^farmers,  vested  with  both 
civil  and  criminal  powers^  had  stopped  short  of  no  exactions, 
oomplaints  were  unheard,  and  when  the  district  was  taken,  except 
Suvamdurg  and  Anjanvel,  it  was  impoverished  and  almost  without 
trade. 

Since  the  district  has  been  under  British  rule,  there  have  been  no 
attacks  from  without  and  no  internal  disturbances  or  breaches  of 
the  peace.  In  1 844-45,  an  outbreak  in  Sdvantvddi  slightly  affected 
the  very  closely  connected  M^van  viHages.  But  the  disorder  did 
not  spread  and  was  very  soon  put  down.  During  the  1857 
mutinies  peace  reiAined  unbroken.  At  Kolhapur,  the  27th  Native 
Infantry  Regiment  broke  into  mutiny,  and  as  a  wing  was  at 
Ratnagiri,  there  was  some  fear  that  the  main  body  of  the  regiment 
would  march  there  from  Kolhdpur.  A  steamer  sent  from  Bombay 
in  the  height  of  the  stormy  season  put  in  at  Mirya.  A  small 
detachment  of  English  soldiers  and  blue  jackets  was  landed,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  ladies  and  children  were  taken  to  Bombay. 
These  precautions  were  enough  and  the  public  peace  was  unbroken.  . 
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QafttT  VIU.      for  vil!a2^   rxr^::sc<. -:  >:-~.  v^ijitA,  as  none  of  the  Tillage  meni 

"were  pa:  i  *ct  the  stare.* 

P^^ani  Lc'.ders,  J' -'''tI':7-'j«.  ifter  STib-Irt  their  fields  at  mpn 
Tc&azcL  M»  other  ciiliiTraMrs.  """h:*  bold  1:1:1  ch  ihe  saaie  pi^tion  as  tenants 

FtoMM  Hoi'iert.      1chc4i   land.     In    1 '"  i  j  tSbi  1       «v:^    management,    the    holde 

dksir'EkarU,  are  re<j:iirei  to  itake  jearlj  agreements,  kubuldyais, 
the  pavmeni  of  their  due*,  and  to  gire  aecarirv  to  the  khot  in  1 
same  vav'as  the  kfct  en^as^s  with  GoTemment  for  |j^  revei 
cf  the  whole  rillacre.  Izl  vi'Iai^es  directly  under  GoTenmu 
management/ li'T.'j':!,  and  in  attached  i'l-:^  villages,  the  holdc 
dhifKk?f\4,  pass  the  same  SL^r^eements  to  the  state.  Finally,  t 
much -covet  e«i  tenure  •-"arries  with  it  certain  timber  and  other  rig 
and  privileges  denied  to  inferior  h.-lders. 


Extnct  fm-ci  tbe  B«cexf4  Bcok  of  Yarv»r.;i  Bipaji  c-f  flanui : 


Eft.    lu   p. 

0    0    0 
II   14  10         Anx^cnt  due  u  £xm  it  tb«  Ktikment  for  the  curat  year  1S52-5 


11     S    4         C'?rerti!MHit. 

Ri,  4-5-9  Cish  -  Ertra    c«««e4^  j:--ri  Srv*.  Kft^  2-l-€L     Details  1 

Sial  It:  c<«s.  .:'"•'  7'J~'.  12  «!-.?»«  ^Tftin  at  Rs.  2- 
th<?  ii  ^;  '.  r.5.  1-11-S  :  Sapermtendent'a  c 
AT/-  •'- %'. ■ .  .^a.. 4 ;•?•  **  and  2i  -jUr*  at  Ra.  14-< 
tr.^  i-"=:i»-".  calwTiIattrd  on  12  m^in^  at  4  ' 
til*"  i'  -.*.;\  Re-  0-5- r? :  Coxnxnctatioii  ceas,  ia 
clAhde*:  r  »:r*r  \  fkrr  acd  7  u-la*,  onVl  mam 
1 1*  <■•-'  \2.-z  iv.  ^'ni:.  ph«  Rflw  0-1-11  at  Ra.  7-1 
th«  r;.  r*^,  de.luci  :Vr  Ial<Hzr  9 />*«#  at  Ra.  2- 
the  rj.'.i.  n:r::Ain:cr  Re.  0-1-2:  Assay er*a  ( 
-^  /-•:'•.-».    a  Ks.  4-9-11.  at  Rt    \^^  per  Ra. 

K^.  0-1  >!:  total  Rsw  2-l-4>.  Fixed  cominuta 
rat*:'*.  :*-  '■  •  t  .'.ir.  ho*  3  nwiiw  at  o  maie-*  the  Jbi 
worth  K*.  2~S10  a^Ra.  17  the  khafkdi  :  de< 
for  laKur  9  £«:irt.*atd  j  ^r  at  one  man 
it  :.'<.:',  val'^e  4  .w.  7;.  at  Ra.  9-9-oj  the  kka\ 
ivmAiv-vur  iU>  2-4-3.  Total  Ra,  4-5-9. 
Rs.  7  2-7    Orain  >— Kivv.  10  •■:•**  9  i^'.^.'l*   and   \\  ^Mers  at  Rs. 

the  ;-'v:^  tV  .&:  Hiaai  isarket  rates.  Details  ; 
9  w.:*.-*  :or  ovllccticn  afier  dedacting  3  tmam 
4^evi  ratojv  "-rA.:  '"ctr,  frtm  the  original  ret 
ir^T  •■*••*.:>:■«:'..  o!  12  •^tv  ;  |  raa.i  nieaanring  * 
n^?t-*\5T.:'.i^o'  four  j<ac-«  a  oiaa  .-  9  pdylit  f 

rizvha^  vYss  at  one   naa  the   jtAoacii ;  4  p 
jt-Vr  carrJure  lv\sa.  :%\  on  10  maaj  5  pd^Ut 
\  \  .4*!r  at  2  *  •:i.?*  the  i.'::^i  /i. 

0    ti    6     '    S«lMlivw\MiialvMl?vvn>..H:^'s.:.:\:*^  :  —  Sv:{.ienntez:dent*s  c«sa»  deaJkim 

nvip  4  ;>»».■«!  2^  ^W-^*  at  :>;^:>!-<  the  *.i:T*.f;.  at  the  rate  of  Rs. 

tl\o  J- \.i '».»-.  Ki?  iV^-,^  :  Avwuntar*:*,  J!A>f'^:.vit'*.  cess.  Re.  0*3-3 

0    4     7       IWttot  *Mi  a^xvttwt  *>f  d^'tva*e   m  rase*  of  crain   at   market   ti 
Gov^i-nm^nt  Uo.  0-l<5 .  >;;KxUvis:ocjkI  oi£s>!i^  .^imod'ard^  Re,  (M) 
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Saitavda  Survey  cmd  SeUlemenl,  1867. 
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Nami. 

AOBiAai. 

BiHTAL. 

ixmun. 

UnanUe. 

Arabic. 

Total. 

Vonovt, 

• 

PiMeiit. 

PHa 
SaiUtvda ... 

39,008 

M»008 

8S»IM 

81,065 

Rfl. 
88,156 

Rs. 

8090 

)  average  acre  rates  showed  a  rise  in  rice  lands  from  8#.  T^d. 
Id,  (Rs.  4  a«.  5  -  Bs.  4  a«.  8  p.  6}^  a  fall  in  garden  lands  from 
d.  to  88.  6d.  (Rs.  5  a«.  2  -  Rs.  4  o^.  4)^  and  in  uplands^  varkas, 
la,  Sd.  to  6d,  (Re.  1  a^.  2  -  annas  4). 

1867^  the  survey  of  the  D&poli  sub-division  was  finished,  and  a 
^rarily  sanctioned  settlement  introduced  in  the  following  year. 
Bsults  showed^  on  a  total  of  £11^071  (Rs.  1,10^710)^  an  increase 
)0  12«.  (Rs.  4006)  in  the  Govenpient  demand.    The  details 

• 

9 

DdpoU  Survey  and  SeUlemetU,  1868. 


Namb. 

AcKBAam, 

BniTAL. 

IXOKBASB. 

Unarable. 

AraUo. 

Total. 

Former. 

PxCSBDt. 

IMpdU     ... 

87,668 

188,168 

349,882 

1.06,704 

Bs. 
1,10,710 

Ba. 

4006 

3  average  acre  rates  showed  in  rice  lands  a  fall  from  ds.  Sd.  to 
I.  (Rs.  4  a«.  10  -  Rs.  3  as.  14)^  in  garden  lands  a  rise  from  12«. 
lbs.  6(2.  (Rs.  6as.2  -  Rs.  7  as.  12)^  and  in  uplands^  varA^o^^  a  &11 
6d.  to  4^d.  {as.  4  -  (u.  3).  * 

r  the  RatniLgiri  sub-division  Mr.  KembalPs  measurements  were 
use  of,  the  boundaries  of  holdings  were  revised,  and  all  the 
classified.  The  work  was  finished  at  the  end  of  1868,  and  a 
>rarily  sanctioned  settlement  was  introduced  in  April  and  May 
The  result  showed,  on  a  total  of  £5842  10^.  (Rs.  58,425),  a 
1  the  Government  demand  of  £2120  12^.  (Rs.  21,206).  The 
s  were : 

Raindffiri  Survey  and  Settlement,  1869. 


Namb. 

AoaaAOR.. 

• 

• 

BniTAL. 

DaORBABB. 

UiMrabla. 

Arabia 

TotaL 

Tonner. 

Present. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Batniigirl... 

68,002 

97,931 

169.998 

79,681 

68,435 

81»306 

e  average  acre  rate  in  rice  lands  was  the  same,  78.  A^d.  (Rs.  3 
L),  in  garden  lands  there  was  a  rise  from  la.  Hd.  to  Ga,  ll^d. 
vs9  '  Rs.  3  as.  7  p.  6),  and"  in  uplands  a  fall  from  6d.  to  Hd. 
f-  0^.3). 


Chapter  VIII. 

Land 
Adminiitratioii. 

History. 

Survey, 
1866-1^76. 
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£112  (Rs.  IX20)  were  remitted,  and  £1706  (Rs.  17,060)  left 
oatstanding.  Rice  rupee  prices  rose  from  twenty-three  to  seventeen, 
Aid  ndchfi/i  from  thirty-three  to  twenty-four  pounds. 

In  1877-78,  the  rainfall  of  89*71  inches,  though  fitful  and  uneven, 
WBB  on  the  whole  favourable ;  and  despite  blight  and  insects,  the 
onttum  in  rice  and  ndgli  was  good.  I[p  to  the  end  of  July  cholera 
Bknd  dysentery  were  general.  Cattle  disease  of  one  kind  or  other 
B^p  prevailed  in  most  sub-divisions  and  carried  off  985  head  of 
cRfcle.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £90,882  to 
£93,772  (Rs.  9,08,820 -Rs.  9,37,720),  £73  (Rs.  730)  were  remitted, 
ftnd  £1112  (Rs.  11,120)  left  outstanding.  Rice  rupee  prices  remained 
the  same,  seventeen  pounds,  while  ndchni  fell  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-five  pounds. 

In  1878-79,  the  miT|M^ff  165*66  inches  was  the  highest  on  record. 
The  season  was  on  the  wn4lii^favom*a1&le,  rice  especially  yielding  a 
good  outturn.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £93,772  to 
£93,367  (Rs.  9,37,720 -Rs.  9,33,570),' £78  (Rs.  780)  were  remitted, 
and  £1092  (Rs.  10,920)  left  oulffanding.  Rice  rupee  prices  fell ' 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-three  pounds,  and  ndchni  from  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-eight  pounds. 


Chapter  Til] 

Land 
Aaminiftratio 

Season  Reporti 
1S77'7S. 


1878-79. 
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ltd  tlLen  dnringthe  next  Sto  years  rose  to  230  out  of  7331  in  1878. 
f  51'30  per  cent  of  the  decisions  passed  in  1878,  decrees  for  money 
no  liave  been  executed  by  the  attachment  or  sale  of  property.  Oi 
bese  9'48  per  cent  have  been  by  the  sale  of  movable  and  41 '82  per 
But  by  the  sale  of  immorable  property.  Compared  with  1870,  the 
978  returns  of  attachmeata  or  sales  of  movable  and  immovable 
n^rty  show  a  rise  from  400  to  G05  in  lh$  former,  and  from  1 845  to 
)66  in  the  latter. 

Compared  with  1870,  the  nnmber  of  decrees  executed  by  the 
rost  of  debtors  during  tho  nino  years  has  considerably  fallen, 
o  total  for  1870  being  389  against  70  in  1878.  As  will  bo  seen 
>m  the  following  table,  the  number  of  civil  prisoners  has  varied 
tie  during  the  nine  yoars,  tho  total  in  1870  being  49  against  41  in 
78; 

Balndgiri  Civil  Priaonerf,  1S70-1S78. 
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(a)  Ono  ni  nlsued  od  Kcount  of  the  deom  belug  roverscU  in  ippeftL 

Of  the  forty-one  prisoners  in  1878,  tbirtysix  wore  Hindus  and 
o  Musalm^ns. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  tabular  form  the  working  of 
3  district  civil  courts  during  the  nine  years  ondiiig  1878  : 
"  RtUiulgiri  Civil  Court»,  1S70  -  1S7S. 


(a)OMid«nnl  toHUtntoi*.      (I>)Tbi«ora 
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iter  X. 

ine  and 
ance. 

e  Sheet, 
k  1878-79. 


Ratndgkri  Bakac€  04 


-      i 


8UV1C1. 

• 

HdUL* 

18SS«, 

I878-39L 

ImptriaJ, 

A.— Superrised  < 
by  the  Collector. 

LandBevenae        

8tMnp8.,t        ««(        a««        •••        ••#        ••• 
axclbc  •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        ••• 

lAWJkHiwillwiOe      •••        «••        •••        ••• 

irorBflws          ...       •••       •••       •••       ••• 

ABMBBOQ  XlUECS          •••        •••        •••        ••• 

Miaoell&neoat          ...       %. 

Intereat  on  advADoes,  Iomib,  and  arraurs. 

Total    ... 

OUMQipUi           «.(          ••«          •••          ••*          ••• 

tsaiw     •••       •••       •••       ••*       •«•       ••• 

Public  Works « 

Military 

uinv     •..        ...        ...        •••        •••        ••• 

lost      .••        •••        ...        ...        ...        •«• 

Telegraph 

Total    ... 

\ 

Registration  ...       ...       ...       ...       ... 

Ed|(cstion      

X  OIICO    •••           •••           ••«           •••           ,,,           ,,, 

AlOQlCltl                  att             ■••             •■•             ,,,             ,,, 

VMllo            •••                 •••                 ..«                 tas                 »««                 ««• 

Sales  of  Books,  aw, 

Miscellaneous          

Total    ... 

k 

Deposits  and  repayments  of  Advances 

and  boans 

Bills  and  Cash  Remittancea        

Pension  Fund  receipts      

^cal  Funds 

Total    ... 

Grand  Total    ... 

64,101    8    0 

TVU    1    7 

1619  18    1| 
18,841    7    6 

6»  4  44 

867  10    4 

W  ■  f    9 

£     f.  ^ 

797S  4111 

14.488    8^ 

8005  18  <| 

815  IS  81 

885  14  14 

6889   0  e 

295   8  tt 

49  18  41 

79,488    7    5| 
8887   5  Ui 

122,514   8   7| 
7975  4111 

B— Administered 
by  DcmrtnicnUi^' 

7688  18    0 
4858    i  \\\ 

258*9    \\ 

289  11   1 

86,070  19   8 

7182    9  10 

1415  15   9 

5    8  11 

4109  11    4 

886  16   0      1 

13,809    5    8| 

49,4S0  12  111 

provincial. 

45  12    0 

"6*11    8 
83    a   0 

1201  •&  1 
813    0    7 

45  18  6 
297  0  5 
491  10  11 

84  11    9{ 

•••••a 

79    6    8 

8848    6    51 

Transfer  Items 
of  Accounts      ] 

17,494    0  10 

80  19    5| 
214  16    7| 

83,m    7  10| 

12,766    7    M 

10    7    81 

11,188    0    84 

17,789  16  11 

56,138    8    81 

117,829    1    Of 
8387  5  m 

280,470    5    9 
7275  41U 
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ISSSSS  and  1878-79. 


Charobs. 


Head. 


LandReTenne   ... 


•tt  •••  ##• 


•••  • ••  »••  • •• 

•  •  •  • • •  •• •  •  •  • 


Stamps    ... 
Ezctae     ... 

m  WA^VvB  •••  •••  ,ea  ,00  «t« 

AaacsMd  Taxes 

Allowances  and  Anignxnents 

Pensions  to  GoTcmment  Servants  ... 
Eocl(»iastical      .r. 
Profit  and  Loss ... 
Miscellaneous    ... 


•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

9  •  • 


• ••  •••  • ■• 

•  ••  •••  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ts 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

•  •fl 
«•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


•»•  •• 

•••  • • < 

•  #•  •  ■ 

...  ^^.. 

•  ••  •  • 

•  ••  •• 

•  ••  •• 

•  ••  9    •* 

•  •t  •• 
tat  t  • 
t  •  t  •  • 

•  •t  •• 


Total    .. 


Customs... 

ttS 

•  •s 

Salt 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Public  Works 

•  t* 

••• 

llilitarj  ... 

•  •• 

•  •t 

Mint 

•  •• 

•  •t 

Post 

•  •• 

•  •  t 

Telegraph 

ttt 

*•• 

•  tt 
t  •• 

•  •  t 

ttt 

•  •  • 


•  •• 

•  •  t 

•  1 1 


#•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  t 

•  •• 

•  •t 


•  tt 

•  •« 

•  •• 

•  •t 
ttt 

•  •s 

•  •• 


•  •• 

•  t  • 
t  >• 

•  •  • 


•       1832*38. 


Total    .. 


i 


Rf'gfstratlin       

Kdiioation  

A  Ol lOB  tKt  •••  ••*  *** 

Me^lical 

•Ifti  IS  •••  •••  •••  ttt 

Cemetericf*.  Office  rents,  kc... 

Printing 

Mi!«ccHaneoiis 

Public  Works 


•  •t 

•  •  • 

•  •t 

•  •  t 

•  •• 


ttt 
ttt 

ttt 

•  1 1 
ttt 

•  •S 
ttt 
ttt 
ttt 


•  Si 
••• 

•  tt 

ttt 
t  •  • 
ttt 
ttt 

•  tt 

•  •s 


•  •• 
ttt 


ttS 

ttt 
ttt 

•  •• 

•  •s 


•  •• 
tt* 


Total  ... 


Deposits  returned  and  Advances  and  Loans  made 

Bills  and  Cash  Remittances 

Interest  on  Goveniment  Securities 

Local  Funds      ...       • •*       •*«       ... 


... 
•«• 
..  • 
... 


Total    .. 


OnuMi  Total   .. 


£      «.   d. 


11,167    6    7i 

887   4   8 

2)0    9    11 


t ttte* 


•"•SJM- 


4382    3  8| 

7800   1  8i 

6261  13  5 

18  18 

83  4  21 
0  14 


81,741    2  10} 
8887   5  Uft 


0654  10    If 

7100  18  ui 

4669    9    8l 

167    4    0 

•  ••• 

618 

•  t 

2  11 

67,612  19    6| 

7975 

4m 

12  11 

860    8  4i 

67,448    0  3] 

836    8  8 


68,161    8    1 


124    0  0 

66  12  0 

1748  18  9 

87    1  4 

6    0  0 


1981  12    7 


22^16    8  l(i 
12,610  19    Ol 

82*"4    0 


86,617    6  lOi 


186.628  11    4} 

8897  Sm 


1878  79. 


£     ».    i. 


33,066  13  61 

865   6  01 

894  10  6| 

19  13  oS 

12,063    4  81 

6270    9  2 

1161    1  6| 


0  0 

8696  8 

16,778  8 

40,190  8 

32  1 

4638  8    91 

887  9  lol 


o 

H 


71,408    0  Ui 


736  16    61 
1666  19 
11,237  J2 
2886    3 
3076  16  llj 
17    6    0 
46    0    41 


18,666  14  10| 


81,292  19  61 
6963  9  8 
HI  2  11 
10,788  4  8| 


49,090  16  8| 


206,762  11    • 
7175  4111 
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dharmshdlds,  have  been  either  built  or  repaired.  Besides  these  works, 
o^e  dispensary,  sixty  cattle  pounds,  and  two  staging  bungalows  have 
been  constructed,  and  at  the  towns  of  Chiplun,  R6j4pur,  Vengurla, 
and  Batn^giri,  with  the  help  of  the  municipalities,  telegraph  and 
water  works  have  been  undertaken.^ 

Since  1875  four  municipalities  have  been  established.  In  1878-79 
the  total  municipal  revenue  amounted  to  £2002  (Bs.  20,020) .  Of 
tliis,  £1498  (Bs.  14,980)  were  recovered  from  octroi  dues,  £281 
.  (Rs.  2810)  from  house  tax,  £17  (Bs.  170)  from  toll  and  wheel  taxes, 
and  £206  (Bs.  2060)  from  miscellaneous  sources.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Bombay  District  Municipal  Act  (VI.  of  1873),  the 
four  municipalities  of  Yengurla,  B^itpir,  Batndgiri,  and  Chiplun  are 
town  municipalities  administered  oy  a  body  of  commissioners  with 
the  Collector  as  president,  and  the  assistant  or  deputy  collector  in 
charge  of  the  sub-division  as  vice-president. 

The  following  statement  gives  for  each  municipality  the  receipts, 
charges,  and  incidence  of  taxation  during  the  year  ending  31st 
March  1879: 

Ratndgiri  Municipal  Details,  X878'79, 


When 
esUbliabacL 

Popula- 
tion. 

RiCBipn. 

Namb. 

Octroi. 

HOUM- 

tax. 

Tolls 

and 

Wheel 

Tax. 

Miaoel- 
laueons. 

ToUl. 

Veofirurla 

RljApur 

Ratnagiri           

Chiplun 

lat  AprU  1876 
Ditto      ... 
Ditto     ... 
Ditto      ... 

9000 

8^7 

15,000 

5341 

£    «. 

727    5 
864    6 

406    6 

£      9. 

6.1  11 

107  14 

51     1 

•68  15 

£      9. 

17    5 

■  ■  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

£      9. 

40    6 

185  18 

4    8 

25    0 

£    ». 

848    7 

607  18 

56    9 

490  10 

ToUl     ... 

•  •  • 

i 

1497  17 

281    1 

17    6 

•  •• 

106    1 

2002    4 

9           1 

CBAReiS.                                         • 

^ 

VkHU. 

staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Instruc* 
tion.  . 

Works. 

MiBoel- 
laneona. 

Total. 

INCIDBHOB. 

Original. 

fUpalre. 

Vengurla 

SAjApur 

BatnAgtri 
Chiplun 

£     9, 

110   9 
146    2 

•  •• 

69    6 

£    f . 

62  18 
88    4 
81    8 
18  17 

£    f. 

69    7 
487  11 

185*  0 

7  10 
11  10 

74    8 

• 

£      «. 

991  18 

•  •  • 

10    1 
65  19 

£     9. 

13  18 
12    2 

1  18 
81    8 

£    «. 

52    9 

61  18 

0  17 

9  11 

£        9, 

1307  19 

707    7 

48  19 

448  19 

£.  9.  d. 
0    1  10 

0     1     6 
0    0    0 
0    1  10 

Total    ... 

826  17 

146    2 

641  18 

98    8 

1007  18 

108  16 

184  16 

2608    4 

0    10 

Chapter  X. 
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1  Details  of  these  water  works  s^lP'^^  ^  ^  aooi^ts  of  the  different  towns ; 
below,  "  Plaoes  of  Interest".  ^ 
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7'engarla  libraries  have  special  bmjdings.  The  rest  are 
•nment  rooms,  schools,  or  offices.  \A  few  of  the  leading 
)rs  and  magazines  are  found  on  the  library  tables^ 
ber  of  books  varies  from  fifty  to  7257]  Nearly 
3  support  the  Vengurla  library.  In  otherpaces  the 
from  five  to  thirty-five.  Except  at  Ratndgiri  and 
:e  they  nearly  amount  tb  430  (Rs.  300),  the  yearly 
lly  vary  from  £2  to  £10  (Rs.  20-100). 

bi  weekly  lithographed  newspapers  are  published, 
nmiira  '  Friend  of  the  World '  and  Satyashodhak 
'  in  the  town  of  Ratn^giri,  and  one,  the  Malvan 
Vengurla  Vritt  '  Mdlvan  and  Vengurla  News  *  in 
9  Jaganmitra  is  an  old  paper  of  some  standing, 
very  ordinary  prints.  A  small  monthly  Mar&thi 
6d  Vidifdrtidla  '  Garland  of  Knowledge  *  is  also 
)  town  of  Ratnagiri. 
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ViKOVKLA. 

diwuUe, 


WaUr. 


SoU. 


ihe  approaches  are  at  all  times  difficult.     On  one  of  a 
twelve  bare  Bpriogless  sandstone  rocks,  about   twelve  miles 
west  of  Vengrurla,  a  light^house  has  been  boilt.     The  vilbges,! 
of  several  hamlets,  are  large  and  thickly  peopled. 

As  it  all  lies  within   the  influence  of  the  sea  breeze  the 
is  free  from  extreme  heat  jor  cold.     Thoo^h  feverish   dnrii^ 
last  year  (1879),  it  it  generally  healthy^    especially  at  \& 
and  Kodi.     The  mean  annual  temperature   is  80^  2\  and  the 
between  the  greatest  and  least  monthly  means  is  6^.'    The  av 
rainfall  in  the  nine  years  ending  1877  was  110  inches. 

The  supply  of  water  is  abundant.  Almost  every  valley  k\ 
north  has  a  perennial  stream.  In  the  south  of  Bedi,  a  k 
reservoir  waters  the  valley  of  Kaniella  with  gardens  of  cocoftnati 
betelnut  palms,  and  at  Pdt  in  the  Sdvantv^di  state^  to  the  nork 
Mh^pan,  a  similar  pond  waters  the  Mhdpan  and  Kochra  TaD 
Throughout  the  hot  weather  the  streams  supply  abiindance  of « 
and  all  irrigated  rice  lands  yield  a  second  crop.  Except  in  Slun 
where  it  is  a  little  brackish,  the  supply  of  drinking*  water  is  g 
The  Yengnrla  municipality  lately,  at  considerable  expense,  hasi 
water  works  for  the  supply  of  the  town. 

The  soil  varies  considerably  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
division.  In  the  northern  V|Ueys  the  rice  la^ds  are  red  wi 
slight  mixture  of  sand.  Except  in  the  hills  the  southern  vil 
are  generally  sandy.  Salt  marsh,  khdjan,  land  is  found  a 
mouths  of  all  streams.  Coarse  rice  is  grown  on  land  reels 
from  the  sea,  while  the  sandy  drifts  are  planted  with  cocoa  pal 


'  ChamberB*  Meteorology  ol  tlie  Bombay  Presidency,  184. 


top  ot  tlio  taill,  OTurloukiDg  tbo  bay,    is  a   tri 
etutioD. 

Burnt  Islands,— jScc  Vengnik. 

Buroildii  n  Binnll  port  nnd  fiBhing  village 
1872,  2817  iMJoplo,  lying  about  aix  miles  souS 
witb  DapoH  by  a  good  bullock  road.  A.  year] 
Diirgildevi,  hoi  J  io  Cha(fra(Ai>ril-May},  isattet 
2000  personB. 

Chiplun,  nortb  latitudo  17°  30'  and  east  lo 
cliiet  town  of  thu  Cliiplun  sub-division,  with,  ic 
ifl  Rituated  108  miles  sontb-east  of  Bombay  am 
fitim  the  Bca,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  V&shiBhti 
Goviilkot,  ono  and  n,  half  miles  from  Chiplun,  is 
of  about  fifteen  tons.'  Of  C071 ,  the  total  (1 872)  {jc 
Uindus,  1730  Musalmaus,  and  ono  was  a  Christis 

At  tho  head  of  a  navigable  river  and  near  t 
Kumbharli  pai^s  one  of  the  easiest  routes  from 
sea,  Chiplun  must  always  have  been  a  centre  ( 
by  the  opening  of  a  cart  road  through  the  past 
iuiTeasod.  Its  leading  merchants  are  local  Bral 
with,  in  the  fair  season,  a  fey  agents  of  Bombaj 
passing  through  Chiplun  are,  in  tho  first  insta 
local  merchants  in  accordance  with  orders  given 
correspondents  in  Bombay  or  tho  Doccan.  Bi 
arrival,  and  tho  goods  are  sold  in  large  or  amall 
dealers  and  agents  of  Bombay  firms.  After  cha 
of  tbo  imports  arq,  in  tho  course  of  two  or  thi 
exported.  Tho  chief  articles  received  from  the  E 
molasses,  clarified  butter,  oil,  grain,  turmeric, 
from  Bombay,  most  of  them  to  bo  sent  ou  to  tho 
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ftpter  XIV.      8on   of  the  Oovornor  of  Goa,*   who   tried    to  establish 
MoflBt«rMt.  **"  indt»|H»mlt»nt    ruler.      On    tho    complaiut    of   Mahmud 

(1409-1511),  Sultriu  of  Gujarat,     " 


Dabbol. 


History. 


Dahhol 


whcise  skills  Bahadur  had  pic 
Mahinud   Bahinani  attacked  and   slew    him    (1494)/  and 
Dabhol^  sailed  along  the  coaBt. 

In  1500,  about  ten  years  after  the  new  Deccan  djnaairi 
(1481*)  to  ]x»wer,  Dabhol  fell  to  Bijapur,  and  was  luade  tie 
(|uarters  of  a  district  very  closely  correspondiug  to  the 
Ratnagiri.'*  At  the  hegiuuingot  the  sixteenth  century  two  ii 
depressed  Dahliol.  By  the  transfer  of  the  head-quarters  df 
f n  ini  Be< la  r  t  < »  I  iijji pu  r  the  direct  line  of  traffic  from  the  c«ai 
moved  soutli  j^Dahhol,  and  its  pcmition^  so  close  to  the  coast,; 
s]H*cially  o]ien  to  the  attacks  of  the  Portugnese,  the  en« 
the  Bijapur  kiup*.  Varthenm,  in  1«j03,  spieaks  of  it  as  ei 
gfH)d,  siirrt)undcd  by  walls  m  ^e  European  fashion,  cout 
gn.*at  nunil)ei's  of  Mtwrish  memaants  and  governed  by  a  ^ 
king,  a  gn^at  observer  of  ^nstice.^  In  1508,  Dabhol  ms 
of  the  most  noted  coast  towns  with  a  considerable  trade 
stately  and  magnificent  buildings,  girt  with  a  wall,  si 
by  c(»uutry  h«»uses,  Md  fortified  by  a  strong  castle  gairis 
by  0000  nuMi  of  wlioin  500  were  Turks.*  Against  h, 
Portuguese  Viceroy,  Admiral  Doin  Francisco  d' Almeida,  rt 
(r2tli  November  1508)  with  nineteen  vessels,  carrying  ^ 
Portuguese  soldiers  and  marines  and  400  Malabar  «ai 
and  under  cover  of  a  fdlse  attack,  landed  at  some  disQ 
The  resistance  was  vigorous ;  '  Piles  of  dead  strengthened 
barrier  of  the  city  palisades'.  But  the  assailants  pressed  on,  s( 
the  ramparts,  and  entering  the  city,  plundered  it,  razed  it  tc 
ground,  and  n^luccd  it  to  ashes,  putting  to  death  men,  women 
childriMi.**  Tluise  who  escap^^d  came  back,  and  restored  the  ci 
that  in  a  few  years  it  was  inhabited  as  before.^  In  1514  it 
defended  by  a  nimpirt  and  artillery,  and  was  a  place  of  great 


'  Naimc^s  Konknn.  27.  * 

-  rersian  Fcrishta,  I.  Tl.l-TlO  ;  Scott,  I.  101-104  ;  Briggs' Perinhia,  IT.  54a  I 

givt'H  the  date  141M  (tH»**  H.\     Aoconling  to  the  (tujai'dt  hi^toriaus  Haha'dtir  w* 

alive  and  his  hca<l  cut  dlf  and  sent  to  Mahniu<l  IVgatla,     Watauii'ft  Oujanit,  44 

•  Jen-is'  Konkan,  1').     According  t^)  one  account  (Mr.  fhinlop.  Bom.   Kev.  B 
of  1819,  2.')2f >)  I  »a  1  )h <A  was  calknl  Mus!  af al  >ad  after  a  certain  M  ustaf a  K hAn,  a  i 
otKccr,  vlio,   in  140r>  (903  H.)f   foundetl  tho  toMii  and  appointed  district  and 
oliiccrs.    Thifi  in  incorrect,  as  underHho  Ikkhmonia,  Ddbhof  waa  kuovrn  as  Must 
Sec  alwve,  p.  327. 

•  Badger's  Varthema,  115. 

"  Faria-y  Suza,  in  Kerr's  Voyages,  VI.  115.  De  Barros  (1550-1579)  mcntiona 
place  of  great  commerce,  full  of  uoMe  houses,  tine  buildings,  superb  temples,  i 
mosques  (V.  266).  (C%.mi)are  alsoDeCoutto,  VI.  410.  VII.  289,aml  Micklo  s  Lasi 
]>om  JoAode  Castro  (15;{8)  says  the  defences  were  slight  and  the  MusalmAn  g 
only  40<K)  strong,  fief  ore  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Portu^ieso,  Dabhol  'veas,  he  : 
very  large  an(^  noble  settlement,  the  emporium  of  all  India,  thronged  by  P« 
Aral)s,  and  traders  from  Cambay.  Vida  do  J.  Castro,  264-269  ;  Prim.  Bot.  da 
da  India,  136. 

•  DaCunha*s  Chanl,  30,  the  wrath  of  the  Faringi  as  it  fell  on  Ddbhol  bee 
proverb.  Baldn>us,  1660  (Churchill,  III.  540),  says  that  most  of  the  booty  wai 
wards  destroyed  by  fire.  Faria-y  Suza  noticeli  that  proser\'ed  locusts  were  foo 
the  Portuguese  and  much  liked  by  them.    They  tasted  not  unlike  shrimps. 

7  Stanley's  Barboea,  72. 
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Chapter  XIV.      is  a  table-land  120  acres  in  area,  with  no  sarrounding  wall,btt 
FUoas  (^Interest  well-bnilt  battlements  and  gateways  in  six  places  where  the 

is  easy.  The  defences  are  in  bad  repair,  the  i«rood  work  is 
in  many  places  the  stone  work  is  in  ruins.  On  all  sides  thetabk 
is  surrounded  by  the  village  of  BelddrvAdi.*  There  are  six  gai 
the  north  the  Kotvdl  gate  formed  by  two  battlements  one  on 
side  and  joined  with  parts  of  the  ramparts ;  to  the  north-eas 
Red  gate,  Ldl  Devdl ;  to  the  east  the  PusAti  g3,te  formerly  ei 
by  a  ladder ;  to  the  south-east  the  Yashvant  gate  and  a  thirt; 
high  battlement ;  to  the  south  the  Khed  gate  with  traces  of  th 
by  which  the  garrison  used  to  receive  its  supplies  ;  and  to  th( 
the  Sliivganga  gate  called  after  a  ling  at  the  source  of  a  ri 
At  the  entrance  of  the  south  or  Khed  gate^  is  the  foundat 
a  temple  of  Maruti  and  Ganpati,  its  walls  half  standing  half] 
Here  according  to  one  account  there  were  360,  and  accordi 
another  700  stables.^  Further  on  is  a  stone  house  forty-fiF 
long  by  fifty-four  broad,  and  a  temple  of  Pareshvar  a  very  i 
building  about  twenty  feet  long  by  thirty-eight  broad.  It  en 
yearly  grant  of  £1  \0s,  (Rs.  15).  In  the  temple  enclosure  ai 
ponds,  with,  on  their  banks,  some  engraved  stones.  The 
story  that  the  fort  was  begun  and  left  half  finished  by  J 
is  supported  by  tho  heaps  of  mortar  piled  in  several  parts 
enclosure.  The  rough  and  uneven  ground  within  the  fort  ia 
grown  with  thorn  bushes  and  other  bnishwood. 

Maimatgad,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  and  stee 
of  the  Saliyauri  range,  in  the  village  of  Nigudvddi,  about  m 
east  of  the  village  of  Devrukh  and  2^  miles  south  of  the  Kundi 
covers  an  area  of  about  sixty  acres.  It  has  no  garrison  a 
water.  Provisions  can  be  got  from  a  village  close  by.  In  \i 
was  very  ruinous  and  had  focir  unserviceable  guns.' 

Ma/lvan,*  north  latitude  16°  4'  and  east  longitude  73^  31', 
port^  tto  cnief  town  of  the  Malvan  sub-division,  had,  in  1 
population  of  about  14,000  souls.  In  a  bay  almost  entirely  I: 
by  rocky  reefs,  there  were  formerly  three  small  islands,  two  d 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  the  third  sei 
from  the  mainlancl  by  a  narrow  channel.  On  the  larger  of  tJ 
outer  islands  stands  the  fanions  fort  of  Sindhudurg,  and  on  the  i 
the  ruined  fort  of  Padmagad,  now,   at  low  tide,  connected  wi 


Maiicatoai). 


Malvan',  or 

SiNDHUDURO. 


« 

Pursuing  this  natliway  soiithwai^ds,  it  ifl  necessary  to  pass,  at  a  distance  of  < 
a  half  miles,  along  the  whole  west  side  of  the  fort.  Keaching  the  valley,  thi 
is  gained  over  projecting  spurs  on  the  west,  and  leading  over  the  south  cont 
of  the  range,  tne  path  winds  over  spurs  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  and  reM 
hamlets,  whence  a  steep  pathway  leads  to  the  top.  It  is  abont  fonr  miles  f 
beginning  of  the  ascent  on  the  west  to  the  interior  of  the  fort.  Be] 
Mahipatgad,  1864.  ^ 

*  Beld&rvddi,  brieklavers'   suburb,   is  a  strip  of  rugged  land   said   to 
assigned  to  certain  bricklayers  brought  by  Shivilji  to  build  the  fort. 

^  Foundations  of  this  sort  are  found  all  over  tho  fort. 

3  Gov.  IJst  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 


ha^ 


cast 


*  The  name  Malvan  is  said  to  come  from  the  great  salt  marshes,  maka  lamu 
St  of  the  town.     Mr.  G.  Vidal,  C.S. 
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Chapter  XIV.      Vanis.     Sbeuvi    merehauts   deal   chiefly    in  cloth,  and  BIudh 
PlacM oflnterest.  ^^^^  gi'ains  iiud  palses^  inolatsscs^  galiuuts,   flax,    chillies, 
\# ;.«...,  ^^^^  ('(u'oanutK.     The  muin  street,    Somudr    Peth,   running 

with  th(!  heach  fur  alx)iit  a  mile,  and  containing  all  the  prii 
Kho])s,  is  c'Usiii  and  well  kept.      The  houses  are  substantial 
buildings,  nioKtly  with  two  stories.     In  the  fair  season  a  canopr 
plaited  ]>alm  loaves  is  raised  from  end  to  end  to  shade  the 
from  the  sun.     Every  morning  during  the  fair  season,  in  one  oi^ 
side  streets  near  the  landing  place,  a  well  attended  fish  markHi 
held. 

Until  quite  lately  (1880)  salt  was,  for  local  use  and  for  ei 
made  at  the  pans  to  the  east  of  the  to^vn.  The  pans,  of 
twenty-nine  were  the  pi-operty  of  i)rivate  individuals  and  two  a 
Cioverument,  i)roduced  a  yearly  average  of  about  470  tons  (26,$! 
mann).  (xood  red  pottery  istilso  made  from  a  rich  clay  foandi 
the  east  of  the  town. 

The  water  supply  derived  from  wells  is  ample  and  generally  g«l 
There  is  no  dis]K»nsary,  but  a  private  shop  has  lately  been  opew 
for  the  sale  of  common  EurojKjan  medicines.  Seyond  occasica 
outbreaks  of  fever,  and  a  prevalence  of  bilious  complaints,  thetcr 
is  reputed  healthy.*  The  rainfall,  averaging  73'52  iucliMJ 
lighter  than  that  recorded  from  any  other  station  in  the  difitriii 
Very  stronuf  northerly  breezes  prevail  throughout  the  fair  aeasci 
especially  in  iMarch  and  April.  The  site  of  the  old  Residency,  nc^ 
the  niamlatdar's  office,  is  airy  and  o{x^n,  and  at  all  times  cool  tf 
pleasant.  The  native  town,  nestled  in  dense  groves  and  orchan 
of  focuanut,  Alexandrian  laui'cP  and  cashew  ti*eo*  is  hot,  close  M 
relaxing. 

There  is  no  municipality.  The  jn'oject  has  always  been  receiw 
with  disfavour  by  the  peoj)le  and  has  not  been  pressed.  The  tow 
the  hejjd-4uarter  station  of  the  iweuue  and  police  officers  of  tl 
sub -division,  has  a  subordinate  judge's  coui*t,  a  post  office,  a  s 
custom  house,  and  throe  yeruiicular  schools  two  for  boys  and  oi 
for  girls.  • 

Though  its  cliiet  interest  is  the  fort  of  Sindhudurg',  Mdlvan  b 
for  long  been  a  place  of  considerable  trade.*  In  the  sixteen 
century  it  is  mentioned  as  a  ceuire  of  tiaffic,  with  a  hig'h  road  tot! 
SahyAdri  hills.^    About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wh 


JiHtorij. 


'  The  luitivcs  .<<»>'  it  ugix'uK  well  witli  woinoii,  )>ut  badlj  with  men,  who  lose  I 
and  vigour.  Thi^)  })vlief  is  to  a  great  extent  bonio  out  by  the  look  of  the  men  \ 
women. 

'  Anacardhim  oocidentale. 


may  refer  to  Mi'ilvan  or  Milandi,  but  more  likely  to  the  Malabir  coaatv     Comnan 
Idrisi  (1 1:»0)  in  Elliot,  1.  85.  -  Bom.  Gov.  §cL  New  Scries,  X.  IM. 
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CShapter  XIY.      almost  entirely  a  throuKli  traffic.     The   system  of  trade  is  ss 
Flaeetoflntereft  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Cliiplun  and  other  old  fetshioned  isolated  Konkan  w 

Business  is  in  the  hands  of  local  merchants,  chiefivBUa 
Brdhmans^  and  Musalm&ns.  A  few  paid  agents  of  Bombsvis 
come  down  for  the  fair  season  to  buy  cotton  and  other  gm 
and  arrange  for  freight  to  Qombay.  Gloods  from  the  Deocai 
Bombay  are  consigned  td^the  local  merchants.  On  arrival  tbfv; 
sold  and  re-sold  to  petty  dealers^  continually  changing  handii 
they  are  distributed  amongst  the  consumers  or  rosexported.  ' 
through  trade  is  limited  to  the  fair  season  (October  -  May), 
as  at  Chiplun^  during  this  busy  time  a  large  trading  cbe 
formed,  every  available  space  near  the  market  and  the  li& 
place  being  filled  by  temporary  booths  and  warehouses.  Tiat'. 
streets  are  well  kept  and  paved^  and  the  permanent  shop 
substantially  built.  During  the  hot  months^  March,  Api^, 
May,  the  streets  are  shaded  from  the  sun  by  a  continuous  cancr 
plaited  cocoanut  leaves,  stretching  from  house  to  house  and  m 
a  temporary  arcade.  Transactions  in  exchange  bills  and  sali 
gold  and  silver  are  said  to  be  larger  here  than  at  any  town  in 
district. 

There  is  direct  communication  with  Kolhipur  and 
neighbouring  Deccan  districts  by  a  provincial  cart  road  tb 
the  Phonda  pass  towards  Nipdni,  and  by  an  easy  bullock 
over  the  Anaskura  pass.  By  these  two  routes  in  1877,  654( 
of  food  grains,  worth  £46,400  (Rs.  4,64,000),  were  a 
through  Rajapur  from  Bombay  to  the  Deccan.  During  the 
season  48,000  carts  passed  from  Rdjapur  over  the  Phonda 
The  trade  of  the  town  will  bo  greatly  benefited  by  the  pro 
telegraph  line,  which  will  place  it  in  communication  with  Be 
and  the  leading  Deccan  martij,  as  well  as  with  Ratndgiri,  Ven 
and  Chiplun.  A  cart  road  over  the  Anaskura  pass,  a  wori 
under  contemplation,  will  also  do  much  to  revive  the  a 
commercial  importance  of  Rajapur. 

There  are  no  mauufactures  of  importance.  The  red  powder, 
thrown  about  nt  Iloll  time  (February- March),  is  made  in 
quantities  and  sent  to  Bombay  and  other  places.^ 

The  town  has  a  mamlatdar's  office,  a  subordinate  judge's  co 
post  office,  a  vernacular  school  and  a  native  library,  and  is  th 
of  the  chief  police  officer  of  the  sub-division. 

Rajapur  was  made  a  town  municipality  from  the  let  April 
The  revenue,  chiefly  from  octroi  duties,  house-tax  including 
rate,  pound  fees,  and  licenses  for  the  sale  of  poisons,  amounted  in 
to  £460  (Rs.  4600),  and  in  1878  to  £475  (Rs.  4750).  In  18! 
consequence  of  reductions  in  octroi  duties  it  fell  to  £378  (Rs.  i 
The  streets  ere  well  lighted,  a  small  conservancy  establishnii 
maintained,  and  a  dispensary  is  about  to  be  opened. 


Buildings. 


MunicipaUiy, 


1  This  powder,  the  dried  and  cround  pith  of  the  root  of  the  wild 
like  flour,  is  imported  from  MalaoAr  and  dyed  at  R^jipnr  with  poJUmg^ 
sappan. 
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Chapter  XIY.      bastions  at  close  interrals.     Near  the  village   at   the  head  of 
PlaeetofbitereBt    ^"'^  ^  massive  gateway  shelters  tbe  landing  placo^  handnr,    Tk 

low  north-shore  defences  are,  according  to  local  story,  the  w 
of  the  Pratinidhi  Dhondu  Bh&skar  (1790).  From  the  gateway  ab 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  bay,  a  wall  runs  up  the  north  end  of 
eastern  or  isthmus  face,  and  there,  strengthened  by  a  sped 
large  bastion,  turns  at  right  angles  south  along  the  crest  of 
eastern  ridge. 

The  citadel,  bdla-Jeilla,  with  an  area  of  six  and  a  half  ac 
standing  by  itself  on  the  flat  isolated  north-west  point,  form 
separate  fortification,  tenable  against  an  enemy  holding  the  oi 
fort  without  artillery.  P^nclosed  by  massive  stone  walls,  it  has 
gateway  in  good  order,  and  though  the  walls  are  broken  in  pla 
it  is,  from  the  sheer  drop  of  the  north  and  west  cliffs,  inaccess 
except  by  this  gateway.  Inside  are  a  temple  of  Bhavani 
Bhagvati,  with  a  yearly  cash  allowance  of  £5  4^.  (Rs.  52),  a  p< 
a  very  deep  well  dry  in  the  hot  months,  and  a  pimpal  tree  strikii 
large  and  fresh,  though  it  rises  from  the  laterite  rock  many  feet  al 
any  possible  store  of  fresh  water.  At  the  north-east  and  south-i 
corners  of  the  foot  of  the  citadel  rock,  cave-like  openings,  stretd 
for  some  distance  inwards,  are  l>elieved  to  be  in  communication  ^ 
the  citadel.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  posterns  or  sallyp 
prepared  for  secret  flight  in  case  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  from 
land  side.  The  fortifications  arc  said  to  be  pai-tly  Miisalindn  \x 
Mardtha.  According  to  local  accounts  the  oldest  are  the  s: 
works  in  the  north  face  of  the  headland,  where,  between 
foot  of  the  citadel,  hdla-killa,  and  the  north  landing'  place,  i 
bandar,  a  tower  was  built,  and  the  citadel  hill  slightly  forti 
According  to  the  local  story  these  defences  were  begun  undei 
Bahmani  kings  (1313-1500).  But  the  evidence  of  the  Bahms 
hold  of  Ratnagiri  is  so  slight  that  it  seems  more  likely  to  have  I 
the  work  of  a  Bijnpur  officer  (1500  -  16G0).  Shivaji,  who  is  sai 
have  gained  possession  of  the  fort  about  1670,  added  or  renewed 
strong  wall  that  crests  the  eastern  ridge  south  to  the  light-house  ]h 
and  built  protecting  towers  on  two  commanding  points,  one  to 
south  on  the  site  oi  the  present  court-house,  addlat,  the  other  to 
north  on  Mirya  hill.  I^he  tower  on  the  light-house  point,  know 
the  Sidda  Buraj,  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  a  captain  of  the  gi 
who  was  killed  in  battle  with  Dhulap,  the  famous  piraAi^  chie: 
Vijaydurg.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  citadel  defences  are 
to  have  been  improved  by  the  Angri.^s  (1710  - 1755),  and  comph 
by  the  Peshwds  (1755  -  1818).  In  1802  the  fort  was  out  of  rep 
and  its  117  guns  were  all  honeycombed  and  useless.^  In  this  s 
it  has  since  remained. 

Light  Htmsc  On  the   south  bastion   of  the  outer   fort,    300  feet    above 

sea,  a  small  -  white  masonry  tower,  twenty-two  feet  high,  lu 
fixed  red  light  of  the  sixth  order,  shining  in  clear  weather  fi 
eight  to  ten  miles. 


1  Gov.  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 
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Chapter  XIV.      small  fort,  al)ont  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  area^  it  is  anrronni 
Placet  oflnterett.  ^^^^^  sides  by  a  ditch.     In  1862  the  walls  ^vere  rainous  and 

only  one  entire  gtin.     There  was  no  garrison  and  no  water.    Si 
could  be  obtained  from  neighbouring  villages.^ 

Yashvantgad  Fort,  on  the  north  entrance  of  the  I 
creek,  with  the  sea  on  the  south  and  a  ditch  to  the  north  an 
has  an  area  of  about  seven  acres.  In  1862^  the  walls  an( 
with  their  seventeen  bastions  needed  repair.  .  There  was  no  g5 
and  only  twenty-eight  old  unserviceable  guns.'  The  8a[ 
water  and  provisions  was  abundant. 


Yashva!ctoad 

FOET. 


1  Gov.  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 
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and  form  a  double  mural  scarp  of  muck  boauty.  The  striking" 
on  which  stand  the  two  remarkable  liill  forts  of  Manoluri 
Mansantosh,  is  capped  by  one  of  the  great  basaltic  beds,  \ 
shows  vorj-  fine  mural  sctirps  to  which  the  two  forts  owied  il 
strength.  Still  farther  north,  near  Bangna  another  faznoos 
fortj  the  scaq)  shows  six  or  seven  great  flows  in  the  fon 
black  bauds,  each  pair  o1^  bands  separated  by  partings  of « 
decomposing  beds.  Some  of  those  are  amygdaloid  in  character 
for  example,  near  Girgaon  and  Ndrur,  where  a  pink  amygdi 
occurs,  whose  cavities  are  full  of  zeolites  and  calcspar.  The  noti^ 
most  trap  flows  which  cap  the  spurs  runniug'  west  into  tlie 
country,  form  generally  Hat- topped  hills.  The  trap  flows  w 
have  a  slight  westerly  dip,  consist  of  an  olive  green  mass,  bres! 
with  uneven  jointy  fracture  and  sometimes  containing  olr 
The  trap  decomposes  into  a  deep  red  earth.  No  distinct  point 
outlet  of  the  great  ti'ap  flows  seem  to  have  been  met  by  Mr.  Wilkii 
nor  does  ho  mention  any  dykes  of  later  trap  crossing  the ! 
such  as  occur  in  more  northern  parts  of  the  great  trap  area, 

the  lujpipia  miuy 

Two  occurrences  of  trap  noted  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  suggest  Um 
of  possible  relationship  with  the  Deccan  traps,  a  point  left  unde( 
by  his  observation,  but  worthy  of  further  examination.  Oi 
these  two  occurrences  is  the  large  dyke  of  colamnar  basa 
Sd,vantvAdi.  The  cleavage  of  the  rock  into  five-cornered  coli 
is  a  feature  not  met  in  the  dykes  of  pre-Kal6dgi  age,  whic 
large  numbers  cross  the  gneiss  country  above  the  Sahyddris.  A 
same  time  as  this  form  of  cleavage  is  very  common  in  the  Dc 
trap  basalts,  it  suggests  the  possibility  that  this  Sdvantvadi 
belongs  to  the  Dei*an  trap,  though  extensive  denudation  has  i 
it  impossible  to  ti-ace  any  pivsent  connection  between  the  two 
close  comparison  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  basalt  of  this 
with  basalts  of  the  Doccan  age  and  with  the  rock,  whether  bai 
or  dioritic,  of  the  nun-cleaved  dykes  in  the  Tildri  valley  an 
other  similar  dvkes  above  the  Sahvadris,  would  be  sure  to  t 
some  light  on  this  point,  which  is  one  of  considerable  interest. 
other  case  of  iutei'ost  occurs  at  Kasai,  south  of  the  Tildri  i 
about  three  miles  from  Manori.  Here,  at  a  little  distance  sou 
the  road,  east  of  the  village,  are  masses  of  blue  basalt,  appar 
part  of  an  intrusion.  The  lithological  character  of  this 
points  strongly  to  its  beiu<>  of  Deccan  trap  age.  Its  situi 
suggests  the  idea  of  its  being  a  volcanic  'neck'  rather  tlu 
mere  outlying  patch  of  some  denuded  flow.  Such  a  'n 
would  represent  a  mass  of  lava  consolidated  in  a  volcanic  vent  fa 
tjie  open  crater  by  which  the  eruption  reached  the  surface. 

Iron -clay  (laterite)  furmations  of  subiu^rial  origin,  such  as  c 
80  Urgely  on  IPhe  surface  of  the  trap  flows  on  the  summit  of 
Sahydilris,  are  but  vei-y  little  developed  in  the  Sdvantv&di  terril 
The  denuding  agencies  at  work  on  the  scarps  and  spurs  appea 


*Sec  Mr.  \V,  T.  Blonford's  Memoira  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Vol  ^ 
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readings^  registered  during  the  five  years  ending^  1879^  vary  fro 
in  May  to  69^  in  December  and  January.  They  give  for  the 
period  an  average  mean  temperature  of  78'6°.^ 

I  Hdvanivddi  TUrmameier  tUadkig*.  1SS2'18S7  amd  1S7S'1S79. 
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Chapter  II.       by    Dr.  Fairbank ;    the  Crikson-thboated    JBabbet,    Xantholoema 
ProdnotioiL        malabarica  (Bly.  198),  recorded  by  Dr.  Fairbank;  the  Rbd-wingei^ 

Cebstkd  Cuckoo,  Coccystes  coromandus   (L.  213) ;  the    Nilghiri 
Birds.  Flower  Pecker,  Dicoeum  concolor  {Jerd,  239),  apparently  replacing 

Tickell's  Flower  Pecker,  Dicoeum  erythrorhynchus  {Lath.  238), 
found  in  Batnagiri ;  the  Velvet  Fronted  Blue  Nuthatch, 
Dendrophila  frontalis  (Eortf.  253) ;  the  Dark  Grey  Cuckoo  Shrike, 
Volvocivora  melaschista  {Hodgh.  269) ;  the  Hair  Crested  Drongo, 
Chibia  hottentota  (L.  286) ;  the  Malabar  GiAsen  Bulbul,  Phyllomis 
malabaricus  (Om.  464),  recorded  by  Dr.  Fairbank ;  and  the  Fairy 
Blub  Bird^  Irene  puella  (Lath,  469).^ 

Fish.  The  ch|g|  ialt  water  fish  are  the  air,  bhuydri,  ddmgdla,  dhenhla, 

dodai,  gargfta,  ghol,  ghur,  kadi,  kdpay,  karli,  khadas,  kharchi, 
.  kharva,  khavla,  kolindra,  lep,  maliya,  maral,  mori,  muddashi,  pcUu, 
pedy  saranga,  shevta,  tdmbosi^  ti^u,  tonki,  vdgul,  valai,  vatu,  and 
ffMvan,  The  fishermen  are  Gabit?.  They  number  850  souls  and 
live  in  Chendvan  and  Kavthi  on  the  Karli^  and  in  small  villages  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Terekhol.  As  there  is  no  local  fish  curing,  a 
large  quantity  of  cured  fish,  estimated  at  about  £250  (Bs.  2500) 
worth,  is  brought  for  sale  from  Vengurla  and  other  sea-coast  towns. 


1  Contributed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Vidal,  C.8. 
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two    Presbyterians,  and  one  native   Christian.       Under   the  head 
'  Others  *  seventeen  persons  remained  unclassified.  • 

The  total  number  of  infirm  persons  was  returned  at  408  (males 
265,  females  143)  or  twenty-one  per  ten  thousand  of  the  whole 
population.  Of  these  fifty. one  (males  thirty,  females  twenty -one), 
or  two  per  ten  thousand,  were  insane;  twenty- nine  (males  twenty, 
females  nine),  or  one  per  ten  thousand,  idiots;  139  (males  eighty- 
eight,  females  fifty-one),  or  seven  per  ten  thcfUsand,  deaf  and  dumb ; 
120  (males  seventy-three,  females  forty-seven),  or  six  per  ten 
thousand,  blind ;  and  sixty-nine  (males  fifty-four,  females  fifteen),  or 
three  per  ten  thousand,  lepers. 

Under  occupation,   the    1872  returns  divide  the  population   into 
seven  classes : 

I. — Employed  by  the  state,  1334  souls  or  071  per  cent. 

II. — Professional  persons,  1018  or  0*53  per  cent, 
m. — In  service  or  performing  personal  offices,  1415  or  0*74  per  cent. 
lY. — Engaged  in  agiicultare  and  with  animals,  73,627  or  38*58  per  cent. 

V. — Engaged  in  commerce  and  trade,  2652  or  1*39  per  cent. 

YI. — Employed  in  mechanical  arts,  manufactures,  and  engrineering 
operations,  and  engaged  in  the  sale  of  articles  jnanufactured  or 
otherwise  prepared  for  consumption,  13,777  or  7*22  per  cent. 

VII. — Miscellaneous  persons  not  classed  otherwise,  (a)  irives  24,121  and 
children  68,767,  in  all  92,888  or  48-68 per  cent ;  and  (5)  miscellaneous 
persons  4083  or  2*14  per  cent ;  total  96,971  or  50*82  per  cent. 

Of  houses  there  was  in  1872  a  total  of  44,823,  or  on  an  average 
49*80  Bouses  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  whole  number  1511,  lodging 
15,565*persons  or  8*16  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  at  the  rate 
of  10*30  souls  to  each  house,  were  of  a  better,  and  the  remaining 
43,312  houses,  accommodating*'  175,249  persons  or  91*84  per  cent, 
with  an  average  house  population  of  4*04  souls  of  a  poorer,  class. 

The  houses  of  the  richer  classes,  one,  two,  or  three  stories  high,  have 
walls  of  stone  or  mud,  and  tiled  roofs.  According  to  the  means  and 
the  size  of  the  owner's  family,  they  contain  from  eight  to  fifteen  roo&is. 
In  front  there  irf'a  porch,  ota,  and  settle,  and  a  verandah  behind. 
Inside  are  the  central  room,  mdjghar,  and  the  cooking-room,  and 
according  to  the  mealtis  and  size  of  the  family,  from  six  to  twelve 
other  rooms.  The  chief  articles  of  furniture  are  a  carpet,  jdjam, 
a  brass  betel-leaf  plate,  tabak,  a  hubble-lDubble,  gudgudiy  a  brass 
lamp,  brass  drinking  and  cooking  vesf^els,  a  few  silver  plates,  some 
cots  and  cupbpards,  and  very  ravely  small  tables  and  chairs. 
Except  that  it /s  smaller,  almost  never  more  than  one  story  high,  a 
middle  class-  fpuse  does  not  differ  from  a  rich  house.  It  seldom  has 
tables,  chairs,  or  silver  plates,  but  in  other  details  the  furniture  is  much 
the  same.  A  few  earthen  vessels  and  copper  pots,  and  one  or  two 
sitting  boards,  pats,  are  all  that  can  be  found  in  a  poor  man's  house. 

The  food  of  a  rich  household  is  for  every  day,  rice,  pulse,  vegetables, 
pepper,^  clarified  butter,  oil,  salt,  and,  dried  fish,  and  once  or  twice 


]  All  classes  are  fond  of  red  pepper  and  spices. 
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a  months  mutton  or  fowls  and  eggs.  On  special  occasions  tlioy  eat 
ixied  cakes  of  rice  and  uditl  flour,  vadds ;  whoatcn  cakes  stuffed  with 
gram  flour  and  sugar,  puran-polia;  and  though  rarely,  sugareil  niul 
buttered  wheat  balls,  Iddvs,  Brahmans,  Lingajats,  and  Gujanit 
Vdnis,  whether  Vaishnavs  or  Shr^vaks,  are  an  exception  to  this,  as 
except  the  Gaud  Brahmans  or  Shenvis  who  eat  fish,  they  touch  no 
animal  food.  The  food  of  a  middle*clas^ household  is  rice,  ndchni 
bread,  curry,  and  vegetables,  for  every  day,  with  vadti^  on  special 
occasions.  The  every  day  food  of  a  poor  household  is  luichni  bread, 
and  occasionally  rice  and  curry  with  vadds.  Those  who  drink  liquor 
and  milk^  and  have  not  a  supply  of  their  own,  buy  their  liquor 
daily  from  a  Bhandari  or  Christian  liquor-seller,  and  their  milk 
from  the  milkman,  generally  a^Gavli.  Lxcept  dried  fish,  which  is 
usually  bought  in  October,  stores  of  rice,  pulse,  salt,  and  red  pepper, 
enough  to  last  from  four  to  six  months,  arc  laid  in  during  March 
and  April.  The  well-to-do  pay  in  ready  money,  and  the  poorer  rc-|)ay 
at  harvest  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  interest.  The  snpj)ly 
of  animal  food  is  bought  when  wanted. 

Dress  varies  to  some  extent  according  to  caste  and  creed.  Except 
that  the  state  servants  wear  a  bright,*  tightly  wound  three-cornered 
turban  of  the  Sindesh^i  or  Sindia  pattern,  both  among  high  and 
low  caste  Hindus  the  ordinary  head-dress  is  the  handkerchief, 
rumdJ,  wound  loosely  once  or  twice  round  the  head.  The  ordinary 
dress  of  upper  class  Hindus  is,  for  the  men  in-doors,  a 
waist^loth  and  under-jacket  with  or  without  a  coat,  and  head 
scarf,  rumdl ;  out-doors  a  waistcloth,  a  waistcoat,  a  coat,  a  head 
scarf  or  turban,  and  a  cotton  shouldercloth,  and  Deccani  ihoes 
and  sandab,  validnds.  On  great  occasions  he  wears,  in  addition 
to  his  ordinary  out-of-door  clothes,  a  specially  rich  turban,  and 
round  bis  shoulders  a  woollen  shawl.*  Upper  class  Hindu  women 
wear  in-doors  a  robe  and  bodice.  Their  ordinary  out-door  dress  is 
the  same,  onlv  of  rich  materials,  and  on  great  occasions  they  add  a 
woollen  shawl  drawn  over  the  head.  Boys,  except  when  very  young, 
have^  waistcloth,  a  coat,  and  a  cap  or  turban,  and  girls  under  four 
have  a  shirt  dngda,  a  cap  topi,  a  petticoat  parkar,  a  bodice  choli, 
and  sometimes  a  robe  addi  A.fter  four  years  old  they  dress  like 
grown  women.  Among  middle  class  Hindus,  si^h  as  husbandmen 
and  craftsmen^  the  man  wears  in-doors  a  loincloth,  a  waistcloth, 
and  sometimes  a  waistcoat;  out-of-doors  ho  wears  a  waistcloth, 
a  waistcoat  or  sleeveless  smock,  Jcdhcl^ola,  with  or  without  a 
head  scarf,  rumal,  and  in  cold^^r  wet  weather,  a  blanket,  kdmlL 
On  great  occasions,  instead  of  his  smock,  he  wears  a  coat,  antjarkha, 
and  a  turban  instead  of  the  head  scarf.  Middle  class  women  wear 
in-doors  a  robe,  sddi,  out-doors  a  robe  with  or  without  a  bodice,  and. 
on  special  occasions  a  richer  or  fresher  robe  and  bodice.  Boys  and 
gfirls  are,  for  ayear  or  two,  allowed  to  go  naked.  Then  tdt  two  or  three 
years  the  boj  has  a  loinclotli  and  the  girl  a  bodice  or  robe,  and 
after  five  or  six,  they  have,  at  least  for  festive  occasions,  a  suit  much 
the  same  as  grown  men  and  women.      Among  the  poorest  classes, 

^  The  favourite  coloun  ure  red,  pink,  white,  purple   aud  black,  and  aometimea 
green  or  yellow. 
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villages.     The  marrying  ago  for  girls  varies  from  five  to  ten,  and 
f»r  boys  from  ten  to  twenty.     When  his  first  wife  is  barren,  a  man 
may  take  a  second  or  even  a  third  wife.     But  if  he  has  children 
by  his  first  wife,  he  seldom  marries  a  second  wife  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  first.     There  is  a  caste  rule  that  if  a  man  suspects  his  wife  of 
nnfaithfulness,  he  may   bring   the  matter  before  a  caste  meeting  at 
Vdgotar,  and  if  the  caste  committee  find  tfie   woman  guilty  he  may 
marry  another  wife.     Bi^f  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery  is  almost 
unknown.     Widow  marriage  is  allowed,  but  a  widow  falls  in  public 
esteem  by  marrying  a  second  time.     The    Berads  never  intermarry 
with  any  other  caste  or  tribe.     The  marriage  charges  in  a  well-to-do 
family  are,  for  the  bridegroom,  a  sum  of  £2  6s,  (Rs.  23)  to  be  paid  to 
the  bride's  father,  and  about  6s.  or  Ss.  (Rs.  3  -  Rs.  4)  more  for  caste 
feasts.     For  the  bride's  father  the  cost  is  about  £1  (Rs.  10),  of  which 
2s,  (Re.  1)  go  to  buy  a  turban  for  the  bridegroom  and  the  rest  is 
spent  in  caste  feasts.     Caste  dinners  are  given  on  marriage  and 
death  occasions,  and  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birfch  of  a  child.     On 
all  occasions  the  food  is  mutton  and  rice,  prepared  by  the  women 
of  the  host's  family  and  served  in  earthen  vessels  and  eaten  o£f 
stitched  leaf  plates.     In  marriage  feasts  the  men  and  boys  eat  first, 
and  then  the  women  and  girls.     At  their  feasts  there  is  no  wine, 
and  no  singing  or  dancing.     The  Berads  bury  the  dead.     Nothing 
is  spent  on  the  burial  of  children  and  unmarried  persons.     In  the 
case  of  an  adult,  the  death  charges  for  grave  clothes   and  a  feast 
to  the  mourners  amount,  in  a    well-to-do    family,    to    about    lOs. 
(Rs.  5).     They  have  an  hereditary  headman,  gdvda,  the  oldest  male 
in  a  certain  family  at  Chaukuli.     He  settles  all  petty  caste  disputes 
and  transfers  the  more  serious  to  the  caste  meeting  at  Vdgotar,  where 
he  brings  the  parties  and  helps  to  dispose  of  the  matter.    Should  the 
parties  be  dissatisfied  with  this  awards  the  village  headman  is  called 
in  and  his  judgment  is  final.     The  person  against  whom  the  decision 
is  given  is  required  to  pay  the  caste  a  fine  proportionate  to  his  means. 
Marriage  with  a  MhAr  is  punished  by  expulsion  from  caste,  and  a 
wonjjin  of  bad   character  may  be  excommunicated.      The    village 
Brdhman,  bliat,  is   never   consulted  in  such  matters.      The   social 
position  of  the  Berads  is  said,  perhaps  because  tjjiey  are  now  much 
quieter  and  better  behaved,   to  have  of  late  considerably  improved. 
They  rank  themselves  under  Musalmdns,  but  much  above  Mh^s, 
never  touching  or  mixing  with  them.     They  have  no  liking  either 
for   games  of  chance  or  athletic  exerdises,  and   except   at  Vasra 
(October-November),  when  they»  collect  outside  of  the  temples  to  hear 
old  stories,  kathds,  they  care  little  for  listening  to  tales  or  music. 
Partly  from  bad  seasons,  but  mostly  owing  to  their  extravagance 
on  marriage  occasions,  about  two-thirds  of  the  Chaukuli  Berads  are 
sunk  in  debt.     The  advances  they  require  are  generally  repaid  /ifter 
six  months  at  twenty-five  per  cent  interest.  -» 

MhAbs/  with  a  strength  of  9750  souls,  are  of  two  sub-divisions, 
Pan^^Mh^rs    and    Bele Mhars,    who    neither   eat    together    nor 
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1  The  MhiLr  and  N4th  Gosivi  accounts  have  been  compiled  from  materials  sapplied 
by  Mr.  Hari  BhikhAji  VAgle,  Head  Master  Anglo-Vemacular  School,  Sivantvidi. 
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a  sum  of  £  t  (Rs.  40),  called  dej.  On  a  lucky  day  fixed  by  a  priest, 
the  female  relations  of  the  bridegroom  carry  a  piece  of  cotton  do^ 
and  turmeric  to  the  bride's  house,  and  rub  her  all  over  with  it. 
Then  the  women  of  the  bride's  family  bringing  turmeric  apply il 
to  the  bridegroom.  The  bridegroom  then  rejiairs  to  the  bride's 
house  and  the  marriage  is  performed  by  a  priest,  the  ceremony 
ending  with  a  feast  to  the^son -in-law.  The  pair  then  proceed  totliB 
bridegroom's  house  where  a  feast  is  given  to  the  bride's  &iiiily. 
Consummation  of  marriage,  phale^hohhaiij  takes  place  when  the  guri 
reaches  womanhood. 

When  a  man  dies,  his  body  is  washed  with  hot  water,  and  if  he 
has  left  a  widow,  a  black  dentifrice,  ddntvdn,   is  rubbed  on  his    ' 
teeth,  and  bet^l  leaves  and  nuts  are  placed  in  his  mouth.    He   ; 
body  is  carried  to  the  grave  sitting,  and  in  that  position  is  buried. 
On  the  third  day  the  corpse-bearers  are  feasted,  and  on  the  eleyenthi 
when    the   mourning    ceases,    they   are    purified    by    drinking  ft    ;. 
mixture  of  the  five  products,  panchgavya,  of  the  cow,  urine,  nulk,    i 
butter,  whey  and  dung.      On  the  twelfth  two  goats  are  sacrifioed,    ■ 
and  a  small  cloth  is  spread  with  pieces  of  bread,  plantains,  rice,    ' 
and  molasses  ;  bits  of  boiled  flesh  are  laid  at  the  corners,  and  in  the    ! 
centre  a  burning  wheat-flour  lamp  is  set  with  a  small' water  vessel,    { 
and   on   each  side   a   bunch   of  rut,  Calotropis  gigantea,  flowers. 
The  day  ends  with  a  feast.     On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  the 
ceremonies  are  brought   to  a  close,  the  chief  mourner  throwing  the 
offerings  into  water  and  presenting  each  of  the  caste  people  with  a 
pipe  of  tobacco.     The  caste  headship  is  confined  to  certain  families 
and    is    hereditary.     The  heads  settle  all  caste  disputes  with  the 
aid  of  the  other  leading  men.     At  caste  gatherings   they    are  first 
served  with  the  hubble-bubble,  giid<judl,  and  betel  leaves  and  nuts, 
and  at  marriages  they  receive  a  small  sum  of  money.     Of  late  the 
Gosavis  are  said  to  have  greatly  improved,  giving  up  their  untidy 
drunken  habits  and  beginning  to  settle  as  husbandmen. 

Coming  from  above  the  Sahyjidris  some  four  hundred  years  ago, 
Thdkurs  number  about  ^0  souls.  They  are  found  chiefly  ii^  the 
Kuddl  villages  of  Ambadpal  and  Mudla.  Inferior  in  rank  to  MarAthAs 
they  are  idle  and^f  unclean  hai3its.  Though  some  of  them  till  and 
twist  woollen  threads  for  blankets,  they  live  chiefly  on  begging  and 
ballad-singing.  At  times  they  perform  plays  representing  events 
mentioned  in  the  Purdns  and  Rdmdyan,  and  showing  wooden 
puppets  moved  by  strings.*  They  keep  dogs  and  have  no  scruple 
in  eating  animal  food. .  Widow  marriage  is  allowed,  and  all  religious 
ceremonies  are  performed  by  a  priest  of  their  own  caste.  Cast6 
I disputes  are  settled  by  their  own  headmen. 

•  Musalmdns,  numbering  in  all  41 52  souls  or  2-18  per  cent  of  the 
whqft  population,  have  four  sub-divisTons,  Shaikh?,  Syeds,  Moghals, 
and  Pathdns.  All  of  them  are  Simnis,  and  according  to  their  own 
account  are  of  foreign  origin.  Most  of  them  are  employed  in  the 
•* '  Sdvantvddi  Local  Corps ;  the  rest  are  traders,  husbandmen,  grooms, 
water-carriers,  and  drum-beaters.  As  a  class  they  are  poor,  idlei 
and  improvident. 
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Agriculture  supports  about  127,370  souls,  or  sixty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population. 

The  soil  is  chiefly  a  light  sand  full  of  stones  and  gravel  and 
unable  to  yield  the  better  class  of  crops. 

Until  the  revenue  survey  is  finished  the  area  of  land  under 
tillage  cannot  be  exactly  known.  It  may  (1878)  be  put  down 
approximately  at  355,000  acres.  Near  the  village  of  Araunda  is  a 
tract  of  reclaimable  land,  but  to  fit  it  for  cultivation  would  cost  more 
than  the  probable  return  appears  to  warrant.  Poor  uplands  and 
hill  slopes,  known  as  varkas,  aro  allowed  to  lie  fallow  from  three  to 
ten  years.  Two  or  three  crops  are  then  grown,  and  for  a  term  of 
years  the  land  is  again  left  &llow. 

During  the  rains  rice  lands  are  watered  by  mountain  streams, 
and  in  the  dry  season,  fields  are  watered  by  lifts  from  brooks,  wells 
and  ponds.  The  water  from  the  brooks  is  carried  through  fields 
and  gardens  by  narrow  water-courses.  The  water  of  the  wells  and 
ponds  is  drawn  by  a  lever  lift,  Idt,  worked  by  a  single  man^  the 
bucket  emptying  into  a  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  well. 

The  average  plough  of  land  varies  from  three  to  four  acres. 
The  stops  taken  to  prepare  the  ground  for  sowing  the  wet  weather, 
sharady  crop  vary  greatly  in  different  soils.  Moist,  shel,  lands  are 
brpken  up  with  the  plough  as  early  as  December,  and  between 
December  and  April  when  sowing  begins,  are  re-ploughed  nine 
or  ten  times.  In  the  drier  lands  the  ploughing  ^oes  not  begin  till 
April  or  May.  The  soil  is  then  harrowed,  manured  by  burning 
tree  branches,  and  again  harrowed. 

For  a  peasant,  land  paying  from  £15  to  £20  (Rs.  150  -Rs.  200) 
a  year  is  considered  a  large  holding;  from  £2  10«.to  £5  (Rs.  25- 
Rs.  50)  a  middle  sized  holdlfig ;  and  from  6rf.  to  £2  10s,  {annas  4  - 
Rs.  25)  a  small  holding.  A  man  with  four-  lacres  of  rice  land  and 
one  acre  of  hill  land,  ftftSrod,  yielding  three  tons  (7  bhards)  of  produce 
valued  at  £11  4s.  (Rs.  112),  is  better  off  than  a  man  drawing  lj3«. 
(Rs.  8)  a  month.  A  pair  of  oxen  can  till  from  two  to  threo  acres 
of  land  yielding  about  If  tons  (4  bharas)  of  grttin  worth  •about  * 
£6  8*.  (Rs.  64). 

The  husbandman's  live  stock  generally  includes  bullocks  valued 
at  from  £1  lOs.  to  £4  (Rs.  15  -  Rs.  40) ;  buffaloes  worth  from  £1  to 
£5  (Rs.  10  -  Rs.  50) ;  cows  worth  from  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10  -  Rs.  30) ; 
and  goats  worth  from  Is,  to  4s,  {annas  8  -  Rs.  2).     The  field  tools 
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Sairs  of  bullocks  or  buffaloes^  one  or  two  cows,  and  sometimes  Half  a 
ozen  goats.  Except  a  few  of  the  richest  none  of  the  husbandmen 
stoie  grain.  As  a  class  the  husbandmen  are  mild,  orderly^  and 
sober,  and  except  a  few  of  the  richest,  are  thrifty  even  in  wedding 
expenses.  They  manure  their  fields  by  burning  grass,  stubble  and 
branches,  but  except  a  few  who  have  gardens,  they  are  not  skilled 
cultivators.  Their  chief  tools  are  a  plough,  a  rake,  data,  and  a 
clod  crusher  and  furrow  filler,  guta.  The  holdings  are  much 
sub-divided,  and  nearfy  two-thirds  of  the  husbandmen  are  tenants 
or  field  labourers.  The  well-to-do  employ  hired  labour  at  sowing, 
transplanting  and  harvest  time,  and  the  poor  landholders  get  their 
fields  ploughed  by  lending  their  bullocks  to  each  other.^  Fowl-rearing 
goes  on  to  a  limited  extent^  J5ut  except  by  labour  the  husbandmen 
add  liftle  to  their  profits  as  farmers.  Though  not  hopelessly  involved, 
all  are  in  debt  and  generally  require  grain  advances  both  for  sowing 
and  for  food.  The  cause  of  indebtedness  is  not  so  much  extravagance 
as  heavy  rents  and  poor  crops.  In  small  transactions  the  yearly 
rate  of  interest  varies  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  per  cent  a  year. 
Though  there  is  no  marked  change  in  the  husbandmen's  state  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  grain  prices  and  wages  have  risen  and  the  value 
of  land  has  inci*eased.  Land  is  a  favourite  investment  among  all  men 
of  means.  Of  late,  much  has  changed  hands  at  rates  that  do  not  yidd 
the  buyers  a  yearly  profit  of  more  than  three  gr  four  pea4|pnt.* 


*  So  common  is  the  practice,  that  there  is  a  special  local  name  vdrangula  for  a  pair 
of  bullocks  one  of  which  is  borrowed, 
s  C!ontributed  by  Mr.  Sakhir^m  B4ji  B&vdekar. 
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annas  8).     There  are  no  smiths  ;  carpenters  always  do  smiths^  work 
fB  well  as  their  own. 

In  1838-39,  fine  rice,  surai,  of  the  common  sort  was  sold  at 
thirty-six,  coarse  rice,  ukde,  at  thirty-nine,  and  wheat  at  forty -five 
ponnds  for  2».  (Re.  1).  Twelve  years  later  (1850),  the  price  of  fine 
rice  had  fallen  to  43^  pounds,  and  that  of  coarse  rice,  ukde,  and 
wheat  to  fifty-one.  In  1860,  the  price  of  fine  rice  had  risen  to  24f, 
of  coarse  rice  to  thirty-tjiree,  and  of  wheat  to  thirty-six  pounds.  In 
1870  prices  were  still  higher,  fine  rice  selling  at  18|,  and  coarse 
rice  at  twenty-four  pounds.  For  several  years  after  1870  prices 
continued  to  fall,  till,  in  1874,  they  were  almost  as  low  as  in  1838. 
Since  then,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  famine  in  1876  and  1877, 
prices  have  again  risen,  and  in  1878,  fine  rice  stood  at  sixteen  and 
coarse  rice  at  twenty-one  pounds. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  chief  available  price  details : 

Sdvantvddi  Grain  Prices,  1862-1879, 
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Rioe  (unhosked)       
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ddanut  indicuB,  tut 
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Pounds  for  two  Shillinos. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 
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SOf 

21 

20} 

12 

121 


1865. 


1866. 


16 
34J 
331 
24 


1867. 


19j 
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89} 
S3 
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1868. 


1869. 
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• 
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Pounds  for  TfQ  Jaii^LiNos. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

•if  V     - 
1876.'^ 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 
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21 

16 
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61 

48 

42 

60 
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36 

89 
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48 

33 

45 

22* 
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24 
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36 

83 
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86      1      86 
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27 

22| 
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15 

16 

15 

1»F         15* 
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18 

18 

In^  weighing  gold  and  silver  the  unit  of  nseasure  is  a  tola  or 
f  ths  of  an  ounce.  The  weights  are  either  round,  flat  or  square  ^ 
pieces  of  copper,  brass,  and  zinc,  or  silyer  rupee  pieces  with  ^ru  ^^ 
an  ounce  (2  gunja)  added  to  each  rupee.  The  table  of  measures  is 
four  vdida^  one  gunj ;  eight  gunjs,  one  mdsa ;  twelve  mdsds,  one 
tola  ;  twenty-four  tolas,  one  sher  ;  and  forty  tolas,  one  rat  or  pound. 
For  copper,  brass,  zinc,  and  iron,  flat  round  weights  are  used  made 
of  stone  for  quantities  of  less  than  four  shers^  and  for  larger  quantities. 


Weights. 


>  Contributed  by  Mr.  Viniyak  Vithal  Sabnis. 

'  There  are  other  weights  in  use/ made  of  zinc  in  Goa,  called  'mark 'from  the 
Portuguese  '  maroo/  meaning  a  weisht  of  sixteen  ounces  or  forty  Wlds  of  gold  or  silver. 
A  set  of  seven  weights  fitting  in  each  other,  the  mark  is  in  the  form  of  a  tumbler,  and 
varies  in  circumference  from  one  inch  to  four  inches  and  in  height  from  1|  to  2  inches. 

>  European  iron  weights  of  half  an  ounce,  one  ounce,  two  and  four  ounces,  half 
a  pound,  one  pound,  and  two  pounds,  have  lately  been  introduced. 
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The  cost  of  public  works  including  roads  is  met  partly  from  the 
%8tate  revenues  and  partly  from  the  proceeds  of  tolls  and  local 
funds.  There  are  tolls  at  Easdl  and  Ajgaon,  and  on  the  Amboli, 
lEL&m,  and  some  of  the  old  passes.  The  Amboli  pass  toll  yielded^ 
in  1878,  £1198  (Bs.  11^980)^  and  the  tolls  on  some  of  the  old  passes 
£202  (Ks.  2020),  the  charges  on  accoimt  of  these  tolls  being  £130 
(Rs.  1300)  and  £359  (Rs.  3590)  respectively.^ 

On  the  portion  of  th^  Vengurla  and  Belgaum  trunk  road  within 
Sdvantvidi  limits  are  five  iron  bridges.  Three  of  these  bridges 
are  of  considerable  size,  one  of  four  sixty-feet  spans,  over  the 
Terekhol  river  at  Ddnoli;  one  of  three  spans,  of  the  same  size, 
over  the  Kajarkand  river  near  where  the  trunk  road  meets  the 
branch  line  leading  to  Sdvantv^i ;  and  one  of  two  spans,  each  of 
thirty  feet,  over  the  Phugichaval  near  the  village  of  Nandkhol. 
There  are  also  some  small  masonry  bridges  on  the  roads  from 
Sdvantvddi  and  Vengurla  to  the  Phonda  pass,  and  two  very  old 
masonry  bridges,  built  during  Muhammadan  rule^  over  small  streams 
at  B^nda  close  to  the  Groa  frontier. 

There  are  six  rest-houses,  dharmshdlds,  one  at  the  foot  of  the 
P^poli  pass,  built  in  1871  at  a  cost  of  £120  (Rs.  1200) ;  one  at 
Bdnda,  built  in  1872.  at  a  cost  of  £103  (Rs.  1030) ;  one  at  Akeri^ 
built  in  1874;  one  at  Dukdnvd.di,  built  in  1877  at  a  cost  of  £50 
(Rs.  500);  one  at  VAdi;  and  a  sixth  at  Amboli,  built  in  1880. 
Besides  these  there  are  travellers'  bungalows  at  Bdnda,  Bhedshi, 
Amboli,  R^m  pass,  Akeri^  and  Ddnoli. 

In  the  sea  coast  villages  of  Arunda,  Kalna,  and  Chendvan  are 
small  native  craft  used  chiefly  for  fishing  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
and  for  carrying  passengers  and  such  goods  as  rice  and  cocoanuts. 
Varying  in  size  from  |ths  to  l^ths  of  a  ton,  carrying  from  four  to 
twenty  passengers,  and  costing  from  £1  to  £20  (Rs.  10 -Rs.  200), 
some  are  fishing  boats,  machhvas,  with  a  lateen  sail,  and  others  are 
rowing  boats,  donU  and  hodis,  the  hodi  dug  out  of  a  mango  tree  and 
the  donia  built  of  planks  by  village  carpenters.  Except  ropes,  which 
are  brought  from  Bombay,  the  sails,  masts,  and  other  parts  of  the  boats' 
gear  are  locally  manu&ctured.  * 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  q{  post  ofiices  Konkan 
division,  there  are  seven  post  offices  at  V^di,  Bdnda,  Kudal,  Amboli, 
Akeri,  Nerur,  and  Kasdl.  Of  these,  those  at  Vddi  and  Kuddl  are 
head  offices ;  that  at  B^nda  a  sub-post  office ;  and  those  at  Amboli, 
Akeri,  Nerur,  and  Rasal  brafiqji  post  offices.  The  yearly  salary  of 
the  deputy  postmasters  in  charge  of  the  head  offices  varies  from 
£36  to  £60  (Rs.  360 -Rs.  600),  of  the  sub-postmasters  from  £18  to 
£24  (Rs.  180-Rs.  240),  and  of  the  branch  postmasters  from  £12  to 
£18  (Rs.  120  -  Rs.  180).  The  branch  office  at  Amboli  is  in  charge* of 
a  schoolmaster  who  is  yearly  paid  £6  (Rs.  60).  'For  deliviery  of  * 
letters  at  important  statioils  there  are  four  postmen,  each'  with  a 
yearly  salary  of  £9  12^.  (Rs.  96).  Village  letters  are  delivered  by 
seven  village  postmen,  four  of  whom  with  yearly  salaries  varying 
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*  Baring  the  ten  years  cndinff  1873  the  avcra^  yeariy  sums  of  £545  (Rs.  5450) 
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as  a  present  to  newly  married  girls  by  their  fatbers-in-law.  Low 
wooden  stools,  pats,  used  especially  at  dinner  time,  and  cradles,^ 
pdlnds,  are  also  prepared  in  large  numbers.  The  stools  cost  from 
28.  to  £1  (Re.  1  -  Rs.  10)  and  the  cradles  from  lO^.  to  £1  lOs.  (Rs.  5  - 
Rs.  15).  Hed,  Adina  cordifolia,  and  jack  wood,  generally  used  in 
making  these  articles,  are  found  in  abundance  in  YMi,  and  the 
lac  and  colouring  stuff  is  brought  from  Bombay.  The  demand  for 
this  lacquered  work  is  small. 

Round  playing  cards,  ganjiphds,  are  also  prepared  by  the  Chit4ris. 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  hukumi  or  changkdnchani,  with  ninety-sir 
and  dashdvtdri  with  120  cards.  They  were  first  prepared  in  Vadi 
about  the  year  1760,  and  cost  from  28.  to  £2  (Re.  1  -Rs.  20)  the 
set.  Another  kind,  with  fifty-two  cards,  costs  from  2«.  to  10*.  (Re.  1  - 
Rs.  5).  The  paper  required  is  brought  from  Kolh^pur.  Besides 
the  ChitAris,  who  are  about  twenty-two  in  number  and  who  have 
been  doing  the  work  for  many  years  past,  a  few  Mardth^s,  Shimpis, 
and  Vanis  have  also  taken  to  it.  Some  of  these  have  small  capitals, 
and  some  are  hired  workmen.  Though  a  good  many  are  sent  to 
Bombay  and  to  the  upcountry  districts,  the  demand  falls  short  of 
the  supply. 

Smoking  hubble-bubbles,  gudgudis,  consist  of  four  parts^  the 
cocoanut  shell,  hela,  the  standing  tube,  meru,  the.  tobacco  bowl> 
chilim,  and  the  pipe,  nali.  The  cocoanut  shell,  held,  is  polished  and 
ornamented  sometimes  with  silver ;  the  standing  tube,  meru^  and 
pipe,  nali,  are  made  of  wood  and  show  considerable  skill.  The 
whole  apparatus  costs  from  10«.  to  £1  lO^.  (Re.  1  -Rs.  15).',       * 

Till  February  1880,  when  they  were*  closed  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  British  Government,  there  were  salt  pans  at  Ajgaon  and 
Araunda  about  fifteen  miles  qputh-west  of  Vddi.  The  supply  was 
small,  hardly  enough  to  meet  the  local  demand. 

Yearly  fairs  are  hold  at  Akeri  in  March,  mi  Talavna  in  Febmary, 
and  at  Tulas  in  May.  They  are  on  a  small  scale,  attended  only  bj 
people  from  the  neighbouring  villages* 


KonkanJ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HISTORY. 

AxoNQ  the  material^  for  tlio  early  history  of  the  Konkon^  tho 
insGriptions  that  belong  specially  to  S^vantv^i  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  show  that  during  the  sixths  seventh^  and  eighth 
centuries^  the  ChAlukv^  ruled  over  S^vantvddi.^  In  the  tenth 
century  (938,  B.  8bb),  the  rulers  were  Yddavs.^  In  the  thirteenth 
century  (1261),  the  ChAlukyds,  ruling  from  ilalydn,  were  again  in 
power.*  At  the  close  ot  tke  tourteenth  century  (1391),  Vddi  was  under 
an  officer  of  the  \USJUA&B^^  d3ma8ty,  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Ck)a/  and  about  tn^rniddle  of  the  fifteenth  (143()),  it  formed  part 
of  the  territory  of  a  powerful  loc^  Brdhman  dynasty.^ 


On  the  establishment  of  their  power  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Sdvanty^di  became  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Bijdpur 
kings.  Under  a  chief  styled  the  Desdi  of  Kuddl,  the  district  was 
dis^buted  among  five  diYisioiiB^''pa7gana8^^^o  extra  divisions, 
harydtal!  one  sub-division,  vildyat,^  twelve  petty  divisions,  tarafs^ 
and  one  port.^^_ 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  (1554),  onoM^ng 
S&vant,  revolting  from  Bijapur,  tried  to  establish  himself  as  an 
indcibendent  chief.  Making  Hodavda,  a  small  village  six  miles  from 
Y^,  his  head-quarters,  M^ng  ^vant  defeated  the  Bijapur  troops 
sent  against  him,  and  till  his  death  maintained  his  independence. 
So  great  a  name  did  he  gain  for  courage  and  skill,  that  on  his 
death  he  was  deified,  and  his  shrine,  math,  is  still  to  be  seen  at 


^^ 


1  The  ChAlnkya  iiiKriptions  are,  the  grant  of  the  Kochra  village  by  Pulikesi  I., 
pro^bly  about  the  midole  of  the  sixth  century  (Bom.  Gov.  8el.  X. ,  New  Series,  23.3) ; 
(2)  the  grant  of  the  village  of  KundivAtak  by  Mangal,  the  second  son  of  Pulikesi, 
probably  about  680  (In<L  Ant.  VII.  163  ;  Bom.  (4()V.  Sel^  X.  195)  ;  (3)  a  grant, 
probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  by  the  Queen  Consort  of 
Chandraditya,  the  elder  brother  of  VikramAditya  I.  (Ind.  Ant  VII.  163  aud  VIII.  45, 
•  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  X.  183);  (4)  a  grant  doted  705  (8.627),  by  Vijayaditya,  the  son  of 
Vinavdditya  (Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  X.  206). 

'  The  inscription  is  a  metal  plate  grant  by  the  Yddav  prince,  Govind  Rdj,  of  the 
villaffe  of  Lohugrdm  in  the  district  of  BAmpur  (Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  X.  249).  The  village 
and  outrict  named  have  not  been  iden1;i6ed.  According  to  Jcrvis  (Konkan,  81),  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  DesAi  of  Slvantvudi,  tho  most  northern  of  the  PdligAr  chiefs, 
overran  the  whole  of  the  Konkan.  *  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  A.  250. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  X.  251.  The  grant  was  of  the  village  of  Kochra  within  Sdvant- 
v&di limits.  According  to  Jervis  (Konkan,  63),  in  1347,  all  except  the  south  districts 
of  Phonda,  Manori,  Pc^a,  Dicholi,  and  Sdnkhli  were  nominally  under  the  Ba}in:p pis 
(1347*1512).    The  extreme  south  was  under  Vijayana^ar.  ^  • 

"  Ditto,  298-   A  king  of  S&vantvitdi,  a  very  learned  Jain,  is  mixed  up  witli  a  Bel- 
.  gaum  le09nd  (Ind.  Ant.  IV.  140).     The  story  fives  no  clue  to  tho  probaole  date. 
'  The  five  divisions  were,  Phonda,  Maneri.  Pedna,  Dicholi^  and  Sdnkhlj. 
^  The  two  extra  divisions,  karydtA,  were  Karnrand  Pdtgaon. 
^  The  sub-division,  vildyat,  was  Bdnda. 

*  Of  the  twelve  petty  divisions,  tare^  three,  Manohar,  Talavda,  and  Mdncaon  were 
in  Vidi  ;  two,  Ajgaon and Sdntuda inBdnda  ;  four,  Pit, Haveli,  Kalsuli,  and  Bordava 
in  KudAl ;  and  three,  Mdland,  VarAd,  and  Masura  in  the  territory  transferred  to  the 
British  Govemment  in  1812-13.  ^^  The  port  was  Vengurla. 
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proposals  were  declined.  But  even  without  British  help  her  party 
were  again  successful^  and  order  was  for  a  time  restored.  In  I817y 
in  consequence  of  a  Portuguese  raid  into  Usap,  the  Portuguese  fori 
of  Tir6kol  was  plundered  In  revenge  the  Portuguese  attacked 
Redi^  but  after  a  fruitless  siege  of  twenty-seven  days^  were  forced 
to  withdraw.  About  this  time  the  Vddi  nobles  who  held  the  forte 
of  B4nda^  Nivti^  and  Redi,  became  unmanageable^  set  the  chiefs 
authority  at  naught  and  plundered  in  all  directions^  including  the 
surrounding  British  territories.  • 

During  the  final  British  war  with  the  Peshwa  (1817),  Durg&bai 
threatened  to  invade  British  territory,  and  tried  her  best  to  aid  the 
Peshwa' s  cause.  Even  after  the  Peshwa's  overthrow  her  raids  into 
British  territory  did  not  cease.  War  against  Savantvadi  could  be  put 
off  no  longer,  and  in  1819.  a  British  force,  under  Sir  W.  Grant  Keir, 
took  the  forts  of  Yashvantgad  and  Nivti.  At  this  time  Durg&b4i 
died,  and  the  regency  was  divided  between  the  two  surviving  widows 
of  Khem  Sdvant  III'.  T'he  new  regents  gladly  accepted  the  British 
terms.  A  treaty  was  concluded  in  which  the  British  promised  to 
protect  S&vantvddi^andthe  regency  acknowledged  British  supremacy, 
agreed  to  abstain  from  political  intercourse  with  other  states,  to 
deliver  to  the  British  Government  persons  guilty  of  offences  in 
British  territory,  to  cede  the  whole  line  of  sea  coast  from  the  Karli 
river  to  Portuguese  boundaries,  and  to  receive  British  troops  into 
Savantvadi.^ 

In  1820,  Captain  Hutchison  was  appointed  Political  Agent, 
and  except  Redi  and  Nivti,  the  whole  district  ceded  in  1815  was 
restored  to  Vadi.^  In  the  same  year  the  Political  Agent  settled  a 
dispute  with  Kolhapur  about  the  Manohar  division,  deciding  that 
ownership  vested  in  the  Vadi  chief,  and  fixing  the  Kolhdpur  claims 
to  share  in  the  revenue.*  In  the  latter  part  of  1820,  the  Agency  was 
transferred  to  the  Ratndgiri  Judge,  from  whom,  in  1822,  it  went  to 
the  Collector.  In  1 822,  it  was  settled  that  the  Kolhapur  chief,  instead 
of  making  collections  from  different  parts  of  the  state,  should  receive 
a  yearly  sum  of  £783  (Rs.  7830).  In  1822.  the  regency  was  abolisljfed 
and  KhemSavant  was  installed.  He  soon  showed  himself  weak  and 
incompetent,  unaB^  to  check  his  turbulent  followers  or  fulfil  his 
engagements  with  Kolhapur.  In  1830,  and  again  in  1832,  a  British 
force  had  to  be  called  in  to  put  down  rebellions  caused  by  the  chief's 
oppression  and  injustice.  On  the  second  occasion,  Khem  Savant  was 
required  to  execute  a  treaty  by  which  he  bound  himself  not  to  remove 
his  minister  without  the  sanction  qf  the  British  Government ;  to 
adopt  such  measures  of  reform  as  the  British  Government  might 
approve;  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  any  troops  required  for  the 
seUlemcnt  of  his  affairs.*  Even  with  British  help,  Khem  Sdvant 
was  unable  to  keep  order.  His  nobles  were  practically  independent, 
and  fh  1.836,  bfoke  into  a  revolt  to  put  down  which  British  troops 
had  again  to  be  called  in.     In  this  year  (1836)  the  customs  leviable 
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on  the  military  road  from  Yengarla  to  the  Ram  pass  were 
transferred  to  ^he  British^  and  two  years  later  (1838)  transit  duties 
Wi&re  abolished  and  the  whole  of  the  Vadi  customs  made  the  property 
of  the  British  Government.  Meanwhile  Khem  S&vant's  affairs  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  His  carelessness  and  misrule  provoked  another 
outbreak.  The  British  were  called  in^  and  deposing  Khem  Savant, 
took  the  management  of  the  state  into  their  own  hands.^ 

A  Political  Superintendent  was  appointed  and  a  military  force 
known  as  the  Sdvantv^di  Local  Corps^  under  the  command  of 
British  officers  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  was 
organized.  The  turbulent  nobles  several  times  rebelled.  In  1839, 
some  malcontent  state  servants,  losers  by  reductions  in  public 
expenditure,  went  to  Goa,  and  from  Goa  twice  invaded  Vddi, 
sacceeding  on  one  occasion  in  surprising  V^i  fort  and  carrying  off 
the  chief  and  his  family.  These  disturbances  were  soon  repressed, 
and  order  was  established,  grievances  redressed,  and  public 
expenditure  curtailed.  So  successful  was  the  management  that 
before  long  the  British  troops  were  entirely  withdrawn. 

Order  and  progress  lasted  for  a  few  years  only.  In  1 844,  the 
Political  Superintendent  heard  from  Bolgaum  that  a  serious 
distarl2ftnce  had  broken  out  in^Kolhdpur.  Measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  insurgents  from  tampering  with  Vddi  malcontents,  and  to 
watch  the  people  of  Manohar  fort  who  were  suspected  of  being  ready 
to  join  the  disturbance.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  the  people  of 
Manohar  openly  espoused  the  rebel  cause,  made  raids  into  the  country 
round,  burnt  houses  and  villages,  and  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
S^vantvadi  Local  Corps.  ,A  detachment  under  Major  Benbow,  sent 
against  the  insurgents  at  Manohar,  was  threatened  on  all  sides  by 
a  large  body  of  rebels.  The  enemy's  strength  increased;  the 
insurgents  attacked  the  village   of  «Dukanv^di,   carried  off  a  large 

ratity  of  grain,  and  threatened  the  people  with  violence.  As 
rder  was  now  widespread,  help  was  sought  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Outram,  then  on  special  duty  at  Kolbdpur,  and  a 
4^tachment  of  four  companies  of  the  Xth  Regiment  N.  I.  was 
sent  to  Vddi.  They  were  met  by  a  body  of  insurgents  in  the 
Akeri  pass,  and  after  a  few  days'  skirmishing,  succeeded  in  driving 
them  out.*  Phond  Savant,  one  of  the  leading  nobles,  a  man  highly 
respected  by  the  British  Government^  with  his  eight  sons,  joined  the 
rebel  cause.  His  example  was  followed  by  Anna  Si^ieb  the  heir 
apparent,  who,  joining  the  rebel  camp  under  a  salute  of  guns, 
began  to  issue  orders,  and  *ii}  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  British 
officers,  succeeded  in  collecting  revenue  from  the  villages  round.* 
Emboldened  by  their  success,  the  rebels  marched  against  the  capital 
but  were  soon  dispersed.  They  next  tried,  but  without  success,  to 
win  over  the  native  officers  of  the  Tenth  Regiment.  So  far  th«  efforts 
to  pnt  down  the  revolt  had  failed.     In   1 845,  th&  whole  cbuntry 
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Sifcheb  was  pardoned  and^recognised  as  heir.  Ir^l 8C7,  on  the  death 
^f  his  Either,  Phond  S&vant  succeeded.^  His  feeble  character  and 
tondness  for  opium  ma3e  it  unsafe  to  trust  him  with  power.  To 
prevent  mismangement^  he  was  required  to  accept  the  scheme  of 
.  administration  introduced  by  the  British  Government,  to  refrain, 
except  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  paramount  power,  from 
making  any  organic  changes,  and  to  submit  for  approval  the  name 
of  any  one  whom  he  wished  to  appoint  minister. 

In  1869,  before  th&e  terms  were  fonnally  concluded,  Phond 
S&vant  died,  leaving  the  present  chief  Raghun&th  Sdvant  a 
child  six  years  old.  During  his  minority  the  administration 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government.  In  1877, 
ihe  young  chief,  who  had  before  been  studying  with  the  Kolh^pur 
lUja,  was  sent  to  the  Rdjkumdr  College  at  Edjkot.  In  the  same 
year  (1877),  S^vantvddi  was  included  among  the  minor  states  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency  that  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Southern  Division.  The  appointment  of  a 
judicial  assistant  was  made  permanent,  and  the  post  of  native 
assistant,  daftarda/Ty  was  abolished  and  his  duties  transferred  to 
a  minister,  karhhdri,  whose  office  was  revived.  In  1878,  the  young 
Sar  Desdi  received  in  full  Darbar  the  Delhi  banner  sent  by  the 
Viceroy  in  commemoration  of  the  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India.  In  1879,  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Khanderdv  G4ikwdr  of  Baroda. 

The  chief,  a  Hindu  of  the  Mar^tha  caste,  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of 
nine  guns.  The  family  have  a  patent  allowin^adppt*ion,  and  in  point 
of  snccession  follow  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  Besides  an  infantry 
corps  436  strong,  he  maintains  three  guns  and  twenty  horsemen. 

The  &mily  tree  of  the  Yd^di  chiefs,  is  as  follows  : 

Phond  SiTut. 
(I.)Khem  Sftvant  I.  (died  IdiO). 
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(n4  Son  BftTUt  (died  1641).      (lU.)  Ukham  SAvmnt  (died  \Wh). 


(IV.)  Phond  BiTant  I. 
^died  167a). 


^. 


(V.)  KhMB  WknxA  n. 
(died  1706). 


N&r  Sivant. 

I 
(VI.)  Phond  84>-ant  II.  (died  1787). 


L 


.1 


(Vn.)  MUBchudra  Siyant  1 
(dtod  1766X 


Ji^yrtm  S4nuit 
(died  1758X 


(Vm.)  Ktem  Sirent  UI. 
(died  1809). 


(IX.)  Bftnehaadm  S4vaiit  II. 
(dSedUOe). 


Bom  S&vant.'' 

*     »    I 

(Z.)  Phond  lUvant  III. 
(died  1813). 

(XI.)  Khem  Bknxkt  IV. 
(died  1867). 

(Xn.)  Phond  SiYftnt  IV. 
(died  186V). 

(XUL)  Ra«rhanftth  S&vant 
(present  Chief). 


Krishna  S&vant. 

Shririm  S&vant 

R&mchanara  S4vant, 

(adopted  by  Khem 

SAvant's  widow, 

dSediaoex 


(The  BomMi  nmnerala  show  the  order  of  suooession.) 
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&vant, 

1869. 
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The  yearly  cost  to  the  state  of  village  establishments  amounts 

••to  £695  (ks.  6950),  of  which  £229  (Rs.  2290)  are  paid  to  village 

headmen   and    £466    (Hs.    4660)    to    village    accountants.     This 

represents  a  charge  of  £3  (Rs.  30)  on  each  village  or  2f  per  cent  of 

the  entire  land  revenue. 

The  earliest  revenue  system  of  which  record  remains  is  that  of 
the  Bijdpor  kings  (1500-1670).  Under  their  system  the  amount 
of  the  government  demand  depended  on  the  quantity  of  seed  used 
in  sowing  the  different  kinds  of  land.  The  crops  were  divided 
into  wet  pdvsdli,  after-crops  vidal,  and  irrigated  gimvas.  Other 
lands  were  hilly,  bharad,  dan  gar  or  varkas.  The  government  share 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
produce.  The  assessment  on  garden,  bdgdyat,  lands  planted  with 
cocoa  and  betelnuts  was  fixed  on  the  number  and  productiveness 
of  the  trees.  The  money  rate  or  assessment  on  each  cocoanut  tree 
represented  about  one-half  of  the  gross  produce.  Betelnut  or 
supdri  trees,  of  much  more  delicate  growth,  yielding  from  twelve  to 
twenty  shers,  were  taxed  at  one -third  and  in  some  cases  as  low  as 
at  one-fourth  of  the  whole  produce.^ 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  (1715)  the  former  rates  were 
revised  by  a  clerk  named  Ganordm.  Under  his  arrangements  wet  rice 
land  was  divided  into  four  classes.  Of  these,  land  of  the  first  quality, 
Mhel,  was  taxed  at  one-sixth  of  the  produce  ;  land  whose  crops  required 
transplantation,  Idvni,  at  one-eighth;  poor  land,  hharad,  at  one-tenth ; 
and  hill  lands  and  those  which  after  one  or  two  crops  required  to 
be  left  fallow,  varkcuty  at  one-twelfth  of  the  produce.  Irrigated, 
gimvasy  lands  yielding  one  crop  were  taxed  at  one-eighth ;  those 
yielding  two  crops  at  one-tenth  of  the  produce ;  and  Ihovi  lands 
yielding  a  dry  season  crop  of  ndchniy  ^leusine  corocana,  at  one-twelfth. 
Of  cocoanut  lands  the  sea  shore,  velagar,  gardens  were  rated  at  two- 
fifths  of  the  produce,  and  river  bank, ^^aZd^ar,  gardens  at  three-tenths. 
Irrigated,  kuldgar,  lands  paid  one  fourth,  and  lands  watered  by  manual 
labour,  dddgar,  about  one -seventh.  On  betelnut  lands  the  rates  varied 
ffom.  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  the  produce.  Besides  the  assessment 
certain  cesses  which  are  still  in  existence  were  Ifevied.*  In  1791, 
in  part  payment  of  the  rice  assessment,  such* articles  as  clarified 
butter,  oil  seeds,  and  pulse  were  taken.  ThS  object  of  this  change 
was  that  those  articles  might  be  stored  in  the  state  granaries  or 
supplied  to  the  stud  or  to  ships,  oi*  be  available  for  the  use  of  the 
chiefs  family.     In  1849,  Maior  Jacob  substituted  cash  for  kind 

Syments,  and  fixed  rates  of  commutation  on  the  average  of  prices 
p  seven  years  (1842  -  1849). 

There  are  four  land  tenures,  state,  alienated,  rented,  and 
peasant-held.  State  lands  are  of  two  kinds :  crown  landfs,  sheri 
thikdna,  and  private,  khdsgi,  lands,  the  personal  property  of  th^  chief. 
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from  the  alienees  or  others.  Beyond  a  fixed  rent^  which  is  in 
fe«  kind  on  rice  lands  and  in  money  on  hilly  and  garden  lands^  they 
do  not  pay  any  extra  cesses.  Varying  according  to  the  soil  and 
the  labour  and  manm*e  used^  the  rent  is  sometimes  one-fourth^ 
sometimes  one-third^  and  sometimes  one-half  of  the  whole  crop. 
They  do  not  wander  from  place  to  place^  and  seldom  have  any 
disputes  with  their  landlords  about  rent.  There  is  not  enough 
competition  among  them  to  enable  the  upper  holders  to  exact  rack- 
rents. 

The  revenue  survey,  begun  in  1872,  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Kuddl  and  V&di  sub-divisions.  Up  to  1st  April  1880,  361,530 
acres  were  surveyed,  and  303,770  acres  classified.  In  the  Kudil 
division  survey  rates,  guaranteed  by  the  state  for  fifteen  years, 
have  been  introduced  and  the  villages  classed  into  four  groups. 
In  the  first  group  the  maximum  acre  rates  are,  for  rice  land  13^. 
(Bs.  6^),  hilly  6d,  {armaa  4),  and  garden,  bdgdyat  dgri,  £1  4«. 
(Rs.  12);  in  the  second  group,  for  rice  land  ll*.  (Rs.  5 J), 
hilly  4Je2.  {annas  3),  and  garden,  bdgdyat  dgri,  £1  4«.  (Rs.  12) ; 
in  the  third  group,  for  rice  land  9«.  (Rs.  4J),  hilly  Sd,  (anna^  2), 
and  garden,  bdgayat  dongri,  16».  (Rs.  8) ;  and  in  the  fourth  group, 
for  rice  land  8«.  (Rs.  4),  hilly  l^d.  (anna  I),  and  garden,  bagdyat 
dongri,  16«.  (Rs.  8).  These  assessment  rates  gave  a  yeariy  increase 
of  £205  (Rs.  2050)  to  the  state  revenue.  The  total  cost  of  the 
survey  up  to  31st  March  1880  was  £22,177  (Rs.  2,21,770). 

According  to  the  present  system  of  collecting  the  revenue,  except 
in  survey  settled  villages  where  the  amount  is  fixed  for  a  term  of 
years  according  to  the  position  of  the  field  and  the  character  of  the 
soil^  at  harvest  time  a  state  officer  comes  to  each  village  and  with 
the  headman  and  accountant  he  goes  to  the  different  crown  hill 
lands,  estimates  their  total  product,  fixes  a  half  of  the  whole  as 
the  state  due,  and  commutes  this  share  to  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
The  value  of  the  grain  is  then  either  paid  to  the  state  by  the 
tenants  at  fixed  market  rates  or  it  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  by 
public  auction.  If  the  husbandman  refuses  to  pay,  part  of  his  grain 
is  taken  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Village  renters  and 
peasant-holders  seldom  fail  to  pay  the  state  defhands.  When  they 
tail  their  property  is  seized  and  sold.  If  this  is  not  enough,  and 
if  the  defaulter  is  a  peasant-holder,  khateli,  the  occupancy  right  is 
sold,  but  this  rarely  happens.  Superior  holders  are  helped  by  the 
district  revenue  officers  in  recovering  rent  from  their  tenants.  The 
rent  is  collected  by  four  instalnlents,  in  November,  January,  March, 
and  May.  The  tenants  pass  bonds  for  arrears,  and  remissions  are 
rarely  granted. 

In  1878,  seventeen  estates  were  managed  by  the  Political  Si^perhi- 
fcendent  on  behalf  of  minor  proprietors,  sarddrs.^  JThe  aggregate 
income  of  thirteen  of  these  estates,  which  were  too  poor  to  supply 
the  minors  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  amounted  in  1878  to  £54 
(Bs.  540).  The  income  of  the,  four  remaining  estates,  most  of  which 
are  unencumbered,  was  £1913  (Rs.  19,130)  and  the  expenditure 
«927  (Rs.  9270). 

^  These  miDors  are  now  being  taught  in  Goyernment  schools* 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

JUSTICE. 

BiFORX  1842,  including  revenue  courts  empowered  to  hear  rent 
suits,  there  were  two  civil  tribunals,  the  ChieFs  court  and  the 
magistrate's,  mansnbddr's,  court.  The  Chiefs  court,  with  a  bench  of 
three  judges,^  decided  all  cases  after  consulting  a  council,  panch,  of 
persons  of  rank  and  influence.  The  magistrate,  manaahdar,  was  a 
police  officer  who  received  petitions  and  forwarded  them  to  the  chief 
tor  disposal.  In  1842  the  Chiefs  court  was  abolished,  and  a  new  court 
established  under  a  single  native  judge,  nydyddhish,  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  B4nda  and  V4di  divisions,  and  the  town  of  V6di.^  All  suits 
were  first  brought  before  the  Superintendent  who  referred  them 
to  the  nydyddhish  for  investigation.  Unless  appealed  against 
within  thirty  days  his  decree  was  final.  In  cases  worth  £60 
(Bs.  500)  and  upwards  where  he  reversed  the  original  decree,  and  of 
£100  (Rs.  1000)  and  upwards  where  he  confirmed  it,  an  appeal,  if 
made  within  ninetv  days,  lay  from  the  Superintendent's  decision  to 
Government.  A  fee  was  levied  when' payable  by  the  plaintiff  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  claimed,  and  when  payable  by  the  defendant 
m  proportion  to  the  amount  decreed.  On  suite  withdrawn,  one-half, 
and  on  suits  struck  off,  from  ope-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  regular 
fee  were  levied.  In  1858,  a  court,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
Kudal  and  thirteen  villages  of  Vddi,  was  established  under  a  native 
subordinate  judge,  munsif. 

In  1878,  three  civil  courts  exercised  original,  and  one,  that  of 
the  Political  Superintendent,  exercised  appellate  jurisdiction.  Tte 
original  courts  wer^  the  court  of  the  nydyddhish  at  V^  for  the 
disposal  of  regular  sujts ;  the  court  of  the  subordinate  judge,  munsif, 
at  Kuddl  for  regular  suits  and  small  causes  not  exceeding  £2 
(Rs.  20)  in  value  ;  and  the  court  of  the  judicial  assistant  political 
superintendent  who,  besides  settling  small  cause  suits^  up  to 
£50  (Rs.  500),  hears  such  appeals  ^ffom  the  nydyddhish  and  the 
munsif,  as  the  Political  Superintendent  may  transfer  to  him. 

The  average  distance  of  villages  from  the  nearest  courts  is  eight 
miles,  and  the  average  number  of  suits  filed  during  the  five  years 
ending  1878,  wjs,  including  small  cause  suits,  2585 ;  during  the  scone 
period  the  average  number  of  cases,  including  arrears,  disposed  of 


^  It  was,  for  this  reaBon,  known  as  the  TVrdt^^court. 

'  Some  thirteen  villages  in  the  VAdi  division  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  court. 

*  The  court  of  the  judicial  assistant  political  superintendent,  temporarily  opened 
in  1874  for  disposing  of  arrears  of  appeals,  was  converted  into  a  court  of  smaU  causes. 
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was  2655.  The  highest  uumber  of  cased  filed  was  2824  in  1877^ 
»jand  the  lowest  2142  in  1878.  Of  cases  disposed  of  the  highest  was 
2988  in  1877,  and  the  lowest  2545  in  1878.  The  average  number 
of  appeals  filed  during  the  same  five  years  was  130;  of  appeals 
decided  either  by  the  Political  Superintendent  or  his  judicial 
assistant,  217;  and  the  average  value  of  suits  £4  8^.  (Ks.  44). 
During  the  same  period,  374  applications  for  the  execution  of 
decrees  were  on  an  average  disposed  of.  In  1878,  the  average 
duration  of  suits  was* one  month  in  the  judicial  assistant's  court ; 
two  years  in  the  court  of  the  nydyddhish ;  and  in  the  munsif  s  couTl, 
nine  months  in  the  case  of  regular  suits  and  two  in  small  causes. 
In  1878,  the  total  sum  realised  from  these  courts  amounted  to 
£2065  (Rs.  20,650),  and  the  charges  to  £1378  (Rs.  13,780).  The 
proportion  of  suits  to  population  was  one  suit  to  every  eighty-nine 
persons. 

There  is  registration  ^  enough  to  employ  two  sub-registrars  and 
one  chief  registrar.  These  officers  are  distributed  one  at  each  of 
the  three  sub-divisions  of  Yadi,  Banda,  andKudal.  The  duties  of 
the  chief  re^strar,  formerly  performed  by  the  secretary,  daftarddr, 
afe  now  assigned  to  the  state  minister,  kdrhhdri,  whose  oiBBioe  is 
at  Y4di.  In  1878,  the  registration  receipts  amounted  to  £974 
(Rb.9740)  and  the  charges  to  £157  (Rs.  1570),  leaving  abalance  of 
£817  (Rs.  8170).  The  number  of  documents  registered  was  3088, 
and  the  value  of  the  total  immovable  property  transferred  was 
£32,029  (Rs.  3,20,290). 

In  1790  there  were  two  magisterial  tribunals,  the  court  of  the 
Chief  and  the  court  of  the  magistrate,  mansabddr.  In  1842  the 
state  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  each  placed  under  a  manager, 
ka^ndvisddr,  who,  besides  hearing  land  and  rent  suits,  was  invested 
with  magisterial  powers  of  simple  imprisonment  up  to  twenty  days  and 
of  fine  up  to  £1  10«.  (Rs.  15).  The  constable,  kotvdl,  of  the  town  of 
Y4di  had  like  powers  within  its  limits ;  serious  cases  were  transferred 
to  the  Political  Superintendent,  who  decided  them  by  the  help  of 
tbree  assessors  chosen  from  among  the  state  officers  or  nobles, 
sarddrs.  In  1870  the  number  of  criminal  courts  was  raised  from 
six  to  eight.  At  present  (1878)  there  are  se^en  criminal  courts, 
that  of  the  Political  Superintendent  exercking  the  powers  of  a 
Sessions  Judge;  of  the  assistant  political  superintendent  having  the 
powers  of  a  first  class  magistrate  ;  of  the  state  minister,  kdrhhdri, 
invested  with  the  powers  of  a  district  magistrate ;  and  of  the  second 
class  magistrates  of  the  Yaoi,' Banda,  and  Kudal  sub-divisions,  and 
of  the  town  of  Y^i.  In  1878,  the  Political  Superintendent  decided 
thirteen  original  and  seventeen  appeal  cases,  the  district  magistrate 
fourteen,  and  the  second  class  magistrates  369.  The  most  common 
ofEences  are  theft,  hurt,  housebreaking,  criminal  assauttj,  and^ 
breach  of  trust. 

^  In  1875,  the  registration  department  established  by  Khem  Sltvant  Bhonsle  in 
1833  was  remodelled.  Under  the  old  registration  system,  sale  deeds  at  derate  of 
fire  per  cent,  and  mortgage  deeds  a^  the  rate  of  2)  per  cent,  jof  the  aggregate  vaine 
«f  the  jHToperty,  were  compulBory.  Under  the  new  system  compulsory  registratickn 
eztfloda  to  deeds  of  gift,  sate,  partition,  adoption,  and  wills.  The  registntion  of  bonds 
11  optional. 
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STATES. 


In   1834-35,  village   headmen   performed   the   duties   of  village 
constables.     As  all  were  unpaid  they  showed  little  energy,  and  th^ 
Goa  territory  afforded  every  facility  for  criminals  to  avoid  arrest. 
In  1839,  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  British  Grove mment  raised 
a  local  corps  for  service  within  the  limits  of  the  state.     Besides  tliis 
corps,  the  only  police  was  a  militia  of  grant-holding,    sanadkari, 
sepoys  who  were  required  to  serve  one  month  in  the  year.     In  1842, 
the  state  was  divided  into  three  districts,  and  each  placed  in  charge 
of  a  police  officer  with  a  number  of  peons  \iviio  acted  as  constables. 
In  1870,  the  corps  was  recognised  as  a  police  force,  and  a  number  of 
men  were  placed  under  the  police  officers  of  the  several  districts, 
for  duties  previously  performed  by  messengers  whose  services  were 
dispensed  with.     In  1874  three  chief  constables  were  appointed,  and 
each  placed  in  charge  of  a  division,  peta,  with  a  suitable  number  of 
head  constables  and  constables  stationed  in  twelve  different  posts, 
six  in  Y&di,  three  in  B^nda,  and  three  in  Kuddl.     At  each  station 
the  party  has  eight  or  ten  villages  allotted  to  it. 

In  1878,  the  total  strength  of  the  V4di  local  corps  was  437,  of 
whom  seven  were  officers  and  430  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.  Of  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  local  corps  152  were 
continuously  employed  on  police  duties.  Except  a  small  detachment 
furnished  ^x)m  the  Sar  Desai's  bodyguard,  there  is  no  mounted 
police.  Taking  900  square  miles  as  the  area  of  the  state  and 
190,814  as  its  population,  the  strength  of  the  Y^di  police  is  one 
man  to  every  5*92  square  miles  and  1255  souls.  In  1878,  the  total 
cost  was  £2957  (Rs.  29,570)  or  £3  (Rs.  30)  a  square  mile,  or  nearly 
3d.  (2  annas)  a  head  of  the  population. 

In  1878,  the  proportion  of  crime  to  population  was  one  offence  to 
every  370  persons,  and  the  percentage  of  persons  convicted  was 
0*23  of  the  population.  Of  64©  accused  persons,  453  or  70*7  per 
cent  were  convicted,  and  of  £373  (Rs.  3733)  worth  of  property 
alleged  to  have  been  stolen,  £155  (Rs.  1549)  or  41*5  per  cent  were 
recovered. 

Besides  the  lock-ups  at  Bdnda,  Vddi,  and  Kuddl,  for  prisoners 
sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  for  a  week,  there  is  only  one 
jail  in  the  state.  The  V6di  jail,  an  old  cramped  native  building  of 
stone  and  mud,  roof^  with  tiles  and  bamboos,  is  situated  on  the 
lowest  level  of  the  fort,  and  by  the  fort  walls  is  almost  entirely 
shut  out  from  currents  of  air#  The  enclosure,  containing  six  cells 
with  one  or  two  double-grated  window^  in  each  and  fronted  by  an 
open  space  is  188  feet  by  87.  In  1878  it  had  a  total  population 
of  207  prisoners  and  a  daily  average  of  fifty-six.  The  prisoners 
are  employed  partly  in  out-door  labour,  in  carrying  out  local  public 
works,  and  partly  in -doors,  in  basket,  cane,  coir  and  matting  work, 
and  the  tinning  of  copper  vessels.  The  total  cost  in  1878  was 
£680  (Rs.  6800),  and  the  cost  per  head  £12  (Rs.  120).  The 
proceeds  of  the  jail  manufactures  amounted  to  £140  (Rs.  1400). 


1  This  does  not  include  the  cost  borne  by  the  British  Government  for  men  stationed 
at  DorAmArg  to  collect  the  customs  revenue. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

REVENUE    AND    FINANCE. 

Thi  earliest  year  for  which  revenue  figures  are  available  is 
1 790,  when  the  receipts  amounted  to  £24,284  (Rs.  2,42,840)  and  the 
charges  to £26,21 8  (Rs.  2,62,180).  Sixty  yeara later  (1850)  the  receipts 
had  risen  to  £27,424  (Rs.  2,74,240;  and  the  charges  fallen  to 
£17,938  (Es.  1,79,380).  The  earliest  available  balance  sheet,  that 
for  1860-61,  shows  a  total  revenue  of  £23,158  (Rs.  2,31,580),  and 
a  total  expenditure  of  £23,636  (Rs.  2,36,360) ;  the  total  revenue  for 
1878-79  amounted  to  £35,300  (Rs.  3,53,000),  or,  on  a  population  of 
190,814,  an  incidence  per  head  of  Ss.  3  Jd.,  and  the  chargesT;o  £30,375 
(Rs.  8,03,750). 

Land  revenue  receipts,  forming  57*3  per  cent  of  £35,300 
(Bs.  3,53,000)  the  entire  state  revenue,  have  risen  from  £16,354 
(Rs.  1,63,540)  in  1860-61  Ik)  £19,280  (Rs.  1,92,800)  in  1878.  The 
rise  in  land  revenue  is  owing  to  increased  produce  consequent  on 
improved  modes  of  tillage,  and  to  the  partially  introduced  revenue 
survey.  The  increase  in  charges,  from  £2124  (Rs.  21,240)  in  1 860-61 
to  £4997  (Rs.  49,970)  in  1878,  is  due  ^o  arise  in  the  salaries  of  revenue 
officers  and  to  revenue  survey  operations,  which,  in  1878,  cost  £1926 
(Rfl.  19,260). 

^tamps  are  a  new  head  since  1860-61.     The  1878  stamp  receipts, 
including  court  fees,  amounted  to  £71  (Rs.  710). 

Excise  receipts,  which  in  1860-61  were  £9^7  (Rs.  9970),  have 
risen  to  £1918  (Rs.  19,180)  in  1878. 

Law  and  Justice  receipts  have  risen  from  £973  (Rs.  9730)  in 
1860-61  to  £1813  (Rs.  18,130).  The  1878  charges  were  £3217 
(Ra.  82,170)  against  £2391  (IJs.  23,910)  in  1860-61. 

Forest  receipts  have  risen  from  £209  (Rs.  2090)  to  £328  (Rs.  8280), 
and  forest  charges,  owing  to  the  increased  strength  of  the 
establishment,  from  £78  (Rs.  780)  to  £158  (Rs.  1580)  in  1878. 

The  compensation  paid  yearly  to  the  state  for  customs  collected  hy 
the  British  Government  is  fixed  at  £2027  (Rs.  20,279). 

Salt  receipts  amounted  in  1878  to  £566  (Rs.  5660)  against  £340 
(Ba.  3400)  in  1860-61,  and  the  charges  to  £82  (Rs.  820)  against.£60 
(Rs.  600). 

Registration  receipts  amounted  in  1878  to  £939  (Rs.  9390)  against 
£391  (Rs.  3910)  in  1860-61  and  the  charges  to  £122  (Rs.  1220). 
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On  account  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars, 
education  receipts  have  risen  from  £13  (Rs.  130)  in  1860-61  to£139** 
(Bs.  1390),  and  the  charges  from  £176  (Rs.  1 760)  to  £882  (Rs.  8820). 

Military  and  Police  charges  have  fallen  from  £5760  (Rs.  57,600) 
in  1860-61  to  £4457  (Rs.  44,570)  in  1878. 

Jail  charges  have  risen  from  £317  (Rs.  3170)  in  1860-61  to  £380 
(Rs.  3800)  in  1878. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
1860-61  and  1878-79  balance  sheets  : 

SdvatUvddi  Balance  Slieet,  1860-61  and  1878-79. 


RiCHm. 


Laad  Reyenae    ... 

Bumps     

XxeiM      

Iaw  and  Jastio0 

Torsst 

OoMOIIftl    

BIKwV*  •  •  •  •  •  ^a  •  * 

Baglitration 

Bdaoatlon 

ibterMt     

Advances  and  Loam 
Local  Funds 
MisosUaneons     ... 


18a0-6l. 


ie,858    16 


Wt  8 

073  10 

S09  4 

2027  4 

839  9 

891  6 

12  14 


187d-79. 


1854    6 


Total 


23,168    10 


19,880    0 

71    4 

1918    8 

1812  14 

828    8 

2027    4 

608  16 

938  14 

139    2 

684    0 

1810    4 

2608    0 

8il5  14 
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Heads. 


88,299    8 


Land  Revenoe  ... 
Law  and  Jastioe 

Forest      

S^ats  Expenses  ... 
MlUtary  and  Polioe    . 
Jail         •••        ••• 

Bdncatlon 

Medical 

Charitable  AUowanoeiir 

Biut  ...  .•. 

Registration 
Payments  to  State8(a). 
Public  Works    ... 
Advances  and  Loans  , 
Local  Funds 
Misoellaaeoiis    ... 


1880-61. 


£       f. 

2128    4 

2801    6 

78    2 

8996    2 

876B  16 

817    '^ 

176  18 

872    2 

1666  10 

60    4 


1878-79. 


1168    9 

618    4 

4479  16 


1846    4 


23,636  12 
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4997  10 

8217    8 

168    6 

6862  16 

4466  18 

870  18 

88i    8 

786  18 

\i&t    6 

82    8 

12i    6 

1211  14 

1468    8 

1162  18 

2700    8 

761    2 


80,376     8 
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(a)  These  are  yearly  payments  to  KolhApar  end  Ichalkanmji  for  certain  rig^hts  ibey  fonnerly  held 
on  some  Vftdi  villages. 

Local  Fands  collected  since  1877  to  promote  education  and 
works  of  public  use,  amounted  in  1878  to  £2508  (Rs.  25,080). 
The  1878  expenditure  was  £2700  (Rs.  27,000).  The  revenue  is  derived 
from  five  sourcdfe,  a  local  cess  of  one-sixteenth  of  the  land  revenue, 
the  proceeds  and  cash  balance  of  the  tolls,  except  those  paid  to  the 
British  Government  or  to  Kolhapur,  and  the  receipts  from  ferries, 
cattle-pounds,  and  village  school  fees.  The  local  cess,  of  which  two- 
thirds  are  set  apart  for  a  road*f und  and  one-third  for  a  school  fund, 
yielded  in  1878  arevenue  of  £1600  (Rs.  16,000).  The  receipts  from 
toll  and  ferry  funds,  cattle-pound  fund,  and  school  fee  fund  amounted 
to  £695  (Rs.  6950),  contributions  yielded  £155  (Rs.  1550),  and 
miscellaneous  sources  £57  (Rs.  570),  making  a  total  of  £2508 
(Rs.  2^,080). 

For  administrative  purposes  the  local^nds  of  the  state  are  divided 
into  two  main  sections,  one  set  apart  for  public  works  and  the 
other  for  instruction.  Under  these  two  heads  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  during  1878-79  were  a^  follows : 
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TbB  chief  local  tani  works  carried  ont  since  1877,  are  a  road  13| 
inilet  long,  nix  new  shops,  a  toU^house,  and  two  staging  bungalows. 

In  1877  a  municipal  committee  was  formed  for  the  town  of  VAdi. 
^le  town  datiee  and  taxes  on  trade  prerioasly  collected  hy  the 
atetoj  and  the  proceeds  of  the  local  cess  were  made  available  for 
expanditare  on  town  improvements.  No  new  taxes  have  been 
imposed.  In  1 876,  including  the  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  rear, 
the  total  monicipal  revenue  amounted  to  £222  (Rs.  2220)  and  the 
charges  to  £174  (Rs.  1740). 

The  following  table  gives  the  lS78-7d  receipts,  charges,  and 
i^dence  of  taxation : 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In  1878-79  there  were  forty  state  schools,  or  an  average  of  one 
school  for  every  six  inhabited  villages,  with  1869  pupils  on  the  rolls 
and  an  average  attendance  of  1341*5  or  1*35  per  cent  of  99,082, 
the  entire  population  of  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age. 

Including  superintendence  and  scholarship  charges,  the  total 
expenditure  on  education  on  account  of  these  forty  schools  amounted 
in  1878,  to  £1525  (Rs.  15,250).  Of  this  £889  (Rs.  8890)  were 
received  from  the  state;  £35  (Rs. 350)  from  public  subscriptions; 
£187  (Rs.  1870)  from  fees  and  fines;  and  £414  (Rs.  4140)  from 
local  funds. 

Under  a  state  inspector  drawing  a  yearly  pay  of  £30  (Rs.  300), 
the  schooling  of  the  state  was  conducted  by  a  local  staff  of  masters 
and  assistant  masters  with  yearly  salaries  ranging  from  £6  to  £30 
(Rs.  60 -R*.  300). 

Of  forty,  the  total  number  of  state  schools,  one  was  an  Anglo - 
vernacular  school  teaching  English  and  Mardthi  up  to  the  standard 
required  for  the  University  entrance  test  examination ;  thirty-six 
were  vernacular  schools  in  which  Mardthi  was  taught ;  and  three  in 
which  Hindustani  was  taught.  Besides  these  there  was  a  school  for 
girls. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increased  means  for  learning  to 
read  and  write  offered  by  the  state  to  the  people  during  the  last 
twenty-seven  years.  In  1850  there  was  one  Mar^thi  school  in  VAdi 
with  200  names  on  the  rolls  or  0*27  per  cent  of  73,481,  the  total 
population  of  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.^  The  school  was 
maintained  by  the  state  at  a  yearly  cost  of  £37  (Rs.  370).  In  18S^ 
there  were  two  vernacular  schools,  one  at  Vddi  paid  by  the  state, 
and  the  other  at  B^Mda,  paid  partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  the 
inhabitants,  with  228  pupils  on  the  rolls.  In  1856,  besides  a 
vernacular  school  attached  to  the  local  corps,  there  were  four  schools 
with  352  pupils  on  the  rolls,  the  Yddi  school  teaching  as  far  as  algebra, 
geometry,  and  history.  In  1860  there  was  one  English  school  with 
a  roll-call  of  twenty-three  pupils  or  iat)out  '003  per  cent,  and  five 
Mard;thi  schools,^  including  the  local  corps  school,  with  a  roll-call  of 
636  pupils  or  09  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age.  In  1870  the  number  of  schools  was  raised 
from  ^tx  to  twenty-three,  with  a  roll-call  of  1367  pupils  or  1'4  per 
cent  of  the  totarpopulation  of  not  more  than  twenty  years   of  age. 


^  This  number  is  based  on  the  census  returns  of  1851. 

'  The  English  and  three  of  the  Mardthi  schools  were  supported  entirely  by  the 
state  and  two  received  state  aid. 
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The  figorea  for  1878-79  were,  as  shown  above,  forty  schools  with  a 
roll-call  of  1869  names  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1341*5 
or  1*35  per  cent  of  99,082  the  total  population  of  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age.  A  comparison  with  the  1850  returns  gives 
therefore  for  1878  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  of  from  one 
to  forty,  and  from  200  to  1869  in  the  number  under  instruction. 

In  1878  the  number  of  girls'  schools  was  the  same  as  in  1870. 
Bat  the  attendance  has  considerably  increased,  the  total  number 
on  the  rolls  rising  from  twenty-nine  in  1870  to  seventy-seven  in 
1878,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  from  40'6  to  55*06.  The 
school  is  under  the  management  of  a  mistress. 

The  1872  census  returns  give,  for  each  of  the  chief  races,  the 
proportion  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write.  Of  33,486,  the  total 
Hindu  male  population  of  not  more  than  twelve  years,  1191  or  3*56 
per  cent ;  of  14,659  above  twelve  years  and  not  over  twenty  1115, 
or  7*61  per  cent;  and  of  41,202  over  twenty  years  3284  or  7*97  per 
cent  were  able  to  read  and  write  or  were  being  taught.  Of  32,013, 
the  total  Hindu  female  population,  47  or  0*15  per  cent;  of  14,344 
above  twelve  years  and  not  over  twenty,  12  or*08  per  cent;  and 
of  46,785  over  twenty  years,  35  or  '08  per  cent  were  able  to  read  and 
write  or  were  being  taught. 

Of  858,  the  totalJMusalmdn  male  population  not  over  twelve  years, 
61  or  7*11  per  cent ;  of  307  above  twelve  years  and  not  over  twenty, 
32  or  10*72  per  cent;  and  of  888  over  twenty  years,  77  or  8*67  per 
cent  were  able  to  read  and  write  or  were  being  taught.  Of  818, 
the  total  Musalm^n  female  population  not  over  twelve  years,  25  or 
3*06  per  cent  were  able  to  -read  and  write  or  were  being  taught. 

In  1854  there  were  forty-seven  private  schools,  sixteen  in  VAdi 
with  164  pupils,  eleven  in  Bdnda  with  103  pupils,  and  twenty  in 
Kad&l  witn  322  pupils.  These  schools  are  supported  from  fees  and 
are  not  regularly  kept  up. 

In  1877,  the  native  general  library  in  the  town  of  Vddi,  established 
q^  1852  with  a  commodious  building  erected  partly  at  atate 
eaqpense  and  partly  by  subscriptions,  contained  1097  volumes  and  had 
fifty-six  subscribers.  The  total  amount  realised  in  1878  was  £118 
(Bs.  1180),  besides  funds  to  the  amount  of  £250  (Rs.  2500)  invested 
in  Government  four  per  cent  securities.  In  1874  a  reading  room 
sapported  chiefly  by  state  officials  was  opened  at  Kuddl.  The  yearly 
SQDSC^riptions  amounted  to  about  £10  (Bs.  100).  S&vantv&di  has 
no  newspaper,  and  only  one  pi;ess  for  lithographing  official  papers. 
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was  1672  or  two  per  cent  of  the  population^  in  Banda  260  or  three  per 
cent^  and  in  Kud^l  623  or  one  per  cent.  By  some  the  fever  was 
attributed  to  the  ripening  and  subsequent  decay  of  the  bamboo 
brakes^  which  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  fever  epidemic  in  north  Kdnara  in  1862.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Political  Superintendent  it  was  a  Ednara  f ever^  and  was  introduced 
into  Vddi  by  the  labourers  who  went  to  Kdnara  for  employment, 
when  large  public  works  were  being  carried  out.  In  the  1878 
rains,  there  was  a  grdat  and  general  prevalence  of  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea.  About  850  cases  were  reported  in  the  town  of  Y&Ai  from 
June  to  September.  Of  these  fifty-three,  or  about  six  per  cent 
were  said  to  have  died.  The  disease  was  traceable  to  atmospheric 
causes,  the  monsoon  being  unusually  unsteady. 

In  1877  there  were  three  hospitals  and  one  dispensary.  No 
dispensaries  have  been  established  in  the  district.  But  medicines, 
sacn  as  quinine  and  chlorodyne,  are  supplied  to  the  chief 
constables,  faujddrs,  who  sell  them  in  the  outlying  villages.  During 
1879,  4936  persons,  672  of  them  in-door  and  4263  out-door  patients, 
against  6512  in  1878,  were  treated  in  the  civil  hospital.  The  average 
daily  sick  was  of  in-patients  2*4  per  cent  and  of  out-patients  58'9  per 
cent.  The  chief  forms  of  sickness  were  malarious  fevers,  worms, 
dfarrhcea,  skin  disease,  bronchitis,  and  venereal  affections.  Nine 
major  and  111  minor  surgical  operations  were  performed  with  success. 
The  total  cost  was  £679  (Rs.  6790)  or  2«.  lOd.  to  each  patient.  In 
tlie  jail  hospital,  an  upper-storied,  boarded,  and  windowed  building, 
wiUi  patient  wards  in  the  upper  and  lower  stories,  216  convicts  were 
tareated  in  1878  against  144  in  1877. 

The  total  number  of  operations  in  1879  was  3862,  compared 
with  5181  primary  vaccinations  and  1077  re-vaccinations  in 
1878- 74. 

The  following  abstract  shows  the  sex,  'religion,  and  age  of  the 
persons  vaccinated  : 

•  Sdvantvddi  Vaccination  Details,  187S-74  and  1879-80. 
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There  are  two  chief  forms  of  cattle  disease,  month  anfl  foot '  Cattle  DiseMc 
diaeaee^  lag,  and  cholera,  muala  or  huVd,  In  the  month  disease, 
frequent  in  autumn,  the  mouth  is  swollen,  sore,  and  ulcerated  with 
a  fetid  discharge.  Food  and>  water  are  taken  with  difficulty.  It  is 
cured  by  rubbing  the  tongue  with  pepper  and  turmeric,  dmbdhalad. 
In  foot  disease,  the  feet  swell,  the  hoofs  rot  and  drop  off,  and  the 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

PLAtCES    OF    INTEREST. 

AjEfiCi^  about  six  miles  north-west  of  Yddi,  formerly  a  fortified  Chapter  XII 
P06^  c^  some  consequence,^  has  a  yearly  fair  on  the  14th  of  JUdgh  Places  of  Inter 
Fady a  (January -February),  when  about  5000  people  assemble  and  / 

drag  a  car,  rath,  round  the  temple.  There  is  a  quarry  of  hard  purple 
or  slate  coloured  stone  much  used  for  building.     It  has  a  post  office. 

A^gibolii  about  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Vddi,  is  being  much 
impfo^d  as  a  sanitarium.  Two  roads,  one  leading  to  the  R^m 
pass  and  the  other  to  Mahadevgad,  have  been  made,  a  flourishing 
market  is  springing  up,  and  a  residence  and|stables  for  the  Sar  Desdi,  a 
aehool  house,  police  station,  rest-house,  post  office,  and  a  large  well  are 
built  or  are  under  construction.  When  some  more  houses  are  ready, 
it  18  hoped  that  Amboli  will  be  a  favourite  sanitarium  foi;  Belgaum 
as  well  as  for  S^vantyddi. 

A/vgaFortt  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Vddi  and  about  300 
jarda  noiln'of  the  Yengurla  road,  built  of  stones  and  mud,  was,  in 
1843,  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch  overgrown  with  brushwood  and 
bamboo.^  On  the  north  was  an  outwork  connected  with  the  fort 
by  a  yenr  thick  bamboo  hedge  on  the  east,  and  a  wall  on  the 
There  was  a  strong  but  poorly  sheltered  gateway.  The  fort 
dismantled  in  1845. 

Ba^ndlt^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Terekhol  near  its  mouth,  about  BAj^da, 

six^iiies  south  of  V^  and  twenty  from  the  sea,  had,  in  1872,  2126 
people  and  472  houses  or  4*5  persons  to  each  house.  Up  to  B^da 
th0  river  is  tidal,  and  navigable  for  boats  of  about  1^  tons  (100  mans),  , 

Under  the  Bijdpur  kings  (1489-1686),  B6nda,.then  known  as 
Adilabad,  was  the  chief  town  of  a  district,  suhhoy  under  a  minister, 
vaxir.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  (1514),  it  was  a  town 
of  Moors  and  Gentiles,  with  merchants  who  dealt  with  traders  from 
tlie  Deccan  and  from  the  Malabar  coast.  Many  ships  from  different 
quarters  brought  rice,  coarse  millet,  and  vegetables,  and  took  away 
cocoanuts,  spices,  pepper,  ani  other  drugs  to  Diu,  Aden,  and 
Ormuz.  There  was  also  much  export  of  goods  and  provisions  from 
the  interior.*  In  1538,Banda  was  described  as  better  and  nobler,  both 
from  traffic  and  size,  than  Vengurla,  admitting  galleys  at  low  tidjB.* 
Kine  years  later  (1547)  it  suffered  much  by  a  treaty  betweep  the 
Portuguese  and  the  rulers   of  Vijayanagar,   which  provided  that  all 


*  It  WM  unBaccesafully  attacked  by  the  Kolh&pur  chief  in  1783,  and  snoceflsfally 
defended  by  Phond  S&vant  IIL  in  1805. 

•Born.  Gov.  Sel.  X.  (New  Series),  35,36.  «  Stanley's  BarboM*  74. 

*  DeCkstro's  Primeiro  Roteiro  da  Costa  da  India,  221. 
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to  the   water,   and  small   cells  all   round.     A  few  hundred  yards      Chapter  Zl 
»^  farther  is  the  Redi  Gumhdj  or  buffalo  mosqae  which  has  lately  been  places  ofLit< 
restored.    Besides  fhe  above  there  are  many  small  tombs  and  ruins. 

K'imjcQyjj^  a  village  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Vddi,  has  a 
yearly  fiiir  on  the  seventh  of  Fhdlgun  Shuddh  (March;.  At  the  fair 
time  four  men  climb  up  a  tall  teakwood  pillar,  and  the  people 
standing  round  throw  stones  at  them,  but  it  is  said,  by  the  lavour 
of  the  deity,  none  of  ^Jiem  are  ever  hurt. 

Kudal,  on  the  Karli,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Sdvantvddi  had,  in 
1872,  2J6?5y  people  and  445  houses  or  6*9  persons  to  each  house. 
Every  Wednesday  a  market  is  held  chiefly  for  cattle,  fish,  pottery,  and 
vegetables.  It  is  connected  with  Vadi,  Malvan,  and  Veugurla  by  a 
good  road,  and  with  Kolhapur  by  the  Phonda  pass,  and  has  a  post 
office  and  a  good  Mardthi  school.  As  far  back  as  the  sixth  century 
(about  578),  Kudal  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  branch  of  Chalukyas.^ 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Maratha  baron,  Pdligdr,^ 
and  continued  to  be  the  chief  town  of  the  district  up  to  the  Musalman 
conquest  (1500).^  Under  the  Bijapur  kings  its  Brahman  ruler  was, 
with  the  title  of  Desai  of  Kuddl,  continued  as  the  head  of  twelve 
sub-divisions,  each  governed  by  a  urt  tfc.*  In  modern  times  ( 1 748) 
Xndal  was  the  scene  of  a  severe  defeat  of  Tulaji  ,Angria  by 
Jayram  Savant.  And  a  few  years  later,  Jayram,  quarrelling  with 
his  nephew  Ramchaudra  Savant  (1737-1755)  the  Vadi  chief, 
retired  here  and  exercised  independent  authority.  In  1804,  in  the 
dispute  between  Phoud  Savant  III.  and  Shrirdm  Savant,  the 
Kolhapur  chief,  coming  to  Phond  Savant's  help,  seized  Kudal  and 
laid  the  country  waste. 

On  rising  ground  to  the  west  of  the  town  is  a  ruined  fort  of  loose 
stone  and  mud,  with  bastions  and  /connecting  curtains.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  or  repaired  by  the  Bijapur  kings.  Irregular  in 
shape  it  covers  an  area  of  about  160  square  yards,  and  is  encircled 
by  a  ditch.     In  the  south-east  corner  are  three  gateways  of  no  great 

JJjrength,  and  on  the  west  is  a  sallyport  with  a  narrow  ruined  gateway, 
ts  few  guns  of  different  sizes  are  all  unserviceable.  Within  the 
fort  are  a  ruined  mosque,  still  sometimes  used,  and  a  fine  cut 
masonry  well  called  ghoda  bdo,  forty  feet  deep  and  100  round.  It 
is  called  the  horse's  well,  ghoda  bdo,  because  the  path  to  the  water 
is  broad  and  slanting  enough  to  allow  a  ridden  horse  to  go  down  and 
drink.  A  building,  finished  in  1877,  holds  the  sub-divisional 
revenue  and  judicial  offices,  ai\d  a  detachment  of  police. 

Knpicha  Dongar  is  an  unfortified  hill,  about  1000  feet  high, 
nearlkhe  ViTfage 'of  v  dldval  on  the  banks  of  the  Karli  river  in  Kuddl. 
Its  quarries  yield  good  white  granito. 

Maha'devgad  is  a  small  weak  fort,  on  an  outsta^iding  peaTc  of  the^ 
Sahyadris,'  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Amboli  at  the  top  of  the 
PArpoli  pass.     In  1830  it  was  entered  from  the  east  by  two  narrow 
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and  those  who  lived  in  Eolh&pur  were  forced  to  qnit  Y&Ai,  and 
•efefle  above  the  Sahy&dris. 

-^  ]|JUUWt09ll»  a  email  angular  fort  about  fifteen  acres  in  area, 
is  an  ofFsJ^^oTo^,  and  about  the  same  height  as,  the  celebrated  fort 
of  Manohar,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  chasm  200  yards 
wide.  Access  is  now  almost  impossible,  as  the  old  path,  which  must 
bftVQ  had  steps  near  the  top,  has  completely  disappeared. 

NorUT.  on  the  Kadi  river,  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Eud&l, 
has  a  population  of  4461  sools  and  990  houses.  Near  the  village  are 
two  ponds,  the  larger  of  which  was,  in  1877,  examined  with  the 
view  of  enlarging  it  by  replacing  the  earth  embankment  by  a  strong 
masonry  dam.  The  idea  had  to  be  given  up  as  the  soil  proved  too 
weak  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  masonry. 

Pa/t»  a  large  garden  village  in  the  west  of  Kud&l,  ten  miles  north 
of  Vengurla,  and  eighteen  miles  north-west  of  Vddi,  has  2923 
inhabitflmts  and  859  houses,  scattered  over  a  large  area,  and 
indnding  several  hamlets,  avals.  It  has  a  fine  natural  lake  bordered 
by  betelnut  and  palm  groves,  and  is  said  during  the  rains  to  cover 
an  area  of  about  eighty-three  acres.  For  many  years  its  water 
haB,  during  the  cold  season,  been  used  to  irrigate  land  in  the 
neighbouring  Batn^giri  villages  of  Uhapan  and  Kochra.  There  is 
an  embankment  with  slaice  gates  on  the  north-east.  ArAingements 
far  repairing  this  embankment  and  building  a  new  sluice  gate  have 
(1880)  been  made.  In  the  village  is  a  Mar^thi  school  supported 
partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  the  people. 

Piaaiddllgad,  or  Ra^flgPft  Port,  on  the  Savantvddi  and 
KollUqpur  boundary,  stands  on  a  peak  of  the  Sahv^dris,  about 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Mah&devgad,  and  is  2600  feet  high.  B^ngna 
was  one  of  fifteen  forts  built  by  a  chief  of  Panhdla  near  Kolh&pur, 
who  seems  to  have  lived  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  (1709),  T^Lrdb^i  took  refuge  in  the 
fort  and  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by   Shihu   the  grandson  of 

Baranib^>a  village  on  the  Karli  about  four  miles  north-west 
of  Kud^r,  luus  TSOO  inhabitants  and  347  houses.  Yt  has  a  large  lake 
covering  an  area  of  about  seventy-two  acres,  whose  water  is  used 
chiefly  lor  field  irrigation. 

Ba'vantva'di.  Va'di,  or  Sundarva'di,  that  is  the  Beautiful 

Ottrden^in  1^^  54'  15"  north  latitude  and  78°  51'  36''  east  longitude, 
wiihj  in  1872,  a  population 'of  8017  souls,  stands  867  feet  above 
the  sea^  about  nineteen  miles  west  of  the  base  of  the  Sahyddris^  and 
eeiventeen  miles  east  of  Vengurla.  Founded  by  Phond  S&vant  in 
1670^  the  town,  almost  buried  in  palm  groves,  stretches  round  the 
Ixader  of  a  lake,  over  rocky  uneven  ground  seamed  by  ravines  aiid 
water-courses.  Well  wooded  hills  rise  on  all  sidds,  the  highest, 
YUd  Peak  on  the  west,  rising  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Of  its 
8017  inhabitants,  6364  (males  3169,  females  3195)  were  Hindus; 
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uptarXIII.      873  (males  441,  females  432)  Masalm&ns;  776  (males  354,  females 
M  dTIntarest  ^^^)  native  Christians  ;  and  four  '  Others \  / 

L  antvIdi  Except  on  Saturdays,  the  market  day,  when  numbers  come  in 

«y^^  from  the  villages  round,  Vadi  is  a  place  of  little  trade.     Besides  the 

office  of  the  police  superintendent,  kotvdl,  the  market  street  op 
bazar,  has  an  Anglo-vernacular  school,  a  library,  a  post  oflSce,  a 
vernacular  school,  and  several  upper-storied  tile-roofed  buildings, 
the  houses  of  well-to-do  traders.  Sdvantvddi  manufactures  Stre 
almost  all  ornamental.  They  are  lacquered  to/s,  khaskhas  grass  fans, 
mats,  boxes  and  baskets  ornamented  with  beetle  wings  and  gold 
embroidery,  velvet  and  embroidered  saddle-cloths,  small  tables  and 
other  ornaments  of  bison  and  buffalo  horn,  round  and  rectangular 
playing-cards,  and  pipe  bowls  of  the  inner  shell  of  the  cocoanut 
polished  and  inlaid  with  quicksilver. 

Lake,  The  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  hemmed  in  by  well  wooded 

hills  and  girt  with  a  belt  of  palm,  jack,  and  mango  trees,  is  known 
as  the  Pearl  Lake,  Moti  Taldv.     Covering  about  thirty-one  acres, 
and  with  a  mean  depth  of  six  feet,  it  was,  in   1874,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £2000  (Rs.  20,000),  improved  by  replacing  the  old  retaining 
dam  by  a   cut-stone  wall    204  yards  long,  secured  by  hydraulic 
cement,  and  with,  at  each  end,  iron  gates  worked  by   rack  and 
pinion.     On  the  north-west  a  long  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  water, 
and  on  the  south-east  and  south-west  are  some  rice  fields  watered 
from  the  lake.     Besides  for  irrigation  the  water  is  used  for  bathing, 
cattle-drinking,  and  washing  clothes. 

Fort,  On  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  separated  from  it  by  a  roadway 

and  sloping  bank,  stands  a  ruined  stonaand  mud  fort,  surrounded 
on  the  north-east  and  south  by  a  ditch  dry  in  the  fair  season. 
Irregular  in  shape,  350  yards  by  150,  and  consisting  of  roofed 
loopholed  towers  and  bastionedf  curtains,  it  has  three  entrances,  the 
chief  to  the  north,  a  gate  of  no  great  strength  flanked  by  two 
towers.  The  fort  contains  two  brass  and  some  other  guns  all 
unserviceable.  On  the  banks  of  the  lake,  an  arched  gateway,  known 
as  the  Mils,  or  Sluice  Gato,  between  two  large  circular  towers,  leads  to 
an  inner  fortress  whose  walls  stand  on  the  brink  of  deep  natural 
ravines.  The  entra^ice  towers,  with  handsome  castellated  battle- 
ments, are  being  macLe  into  a  post  office,  and  the  west  face  is  to  be 
furnished  with  a  clock  with  a  three  feet  dial.  A  block  of  buildings 
inside  of  the  gateway,  formerly  used  as  a  show  place  for  wild 
beasts,  now  holds  the  offices  of  the  Political  Superintendent  and  his 
assistant.  Close  to  these  offices  is  a  iarge  quadrangular  two-storied 
building,  the  eastern  side  taken  up  by  a  one- storied  reception  halL 
The  rest  contains  the  offices  of  the  manager  kamdvisddr,  the 
secretary  daftarddr,  the  registrar,  the  judge  nydyddhish,  and  the 
treasurer.  To  this  square,  a  new  front,  with  a  clock  tower  over 
•  the  central  ent^nce  gate,  is  being  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£2200  (Rs.  22,000).  Very  near  to  Ihis  are  the  jail,  the  state 
atables,  and  the  palace.  About  280  yards  north  of  the  fort  are  the 
lines  of  the  Local  Corps,  with  a  range  of  huts,  on  rising  ground, 
Hcconamodating  about  200  femilies. 

South  of  the  town  and  close  to  the  lake  stands  a  double-storied 
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building,  now  used  as  the  Political  Superintendent's  residence.     The      Chapter  XI] 

^    station  hospital,  on  a  high  airy  site,  an  irregularly  shaped  red-stone  piaeftg  oFlntfi- 

•btdlding  plastered  with  cement,  with  room  for  twenty-four  patients, 

has  out^ffices,  a  small  space  in  the  front,  and  an  enclosure  behind 

with    room     for    twelve  female   patients.     As    few    people    seek 

admission  it  is  used  by  the  sick  of  the  Local  Corps. 

Though  not  surrounded  by  a  wall,  Vadi  is  fenced  on  most  sides  by  Sub-divUiom 
ditches,  ravines,  stone  walls,  and  bamboo  thickets.  Covering  an 
area  of  about  two  mil^,  the  town  is  divided  into  seven  wards,  vddds. 
On  the  south-east  comer  of  the  lake  lies  the  Sdlai  or  frankincense 
tenee  ward.  East  of  the  lake  is  the  Private,  Khdsgily  ward,  where  the 
personal  servants  of  the  Chief's  family  live.  West  of  the  KhdagiU 
vdda  and  north  of  the  lake  lies  the  Sabnisvdda  or  head-clerk's  ward. 
This,  no  longer  used  as  a  title,  is  still  borne  as  a  surname  by  a 
family,  who,  with  their  relations,  hold  a  great  part  of  this  quarter. 
North-west  of  the  Sabnisvdda  and  beyond  the  outer  fortification 
lies  the  Bhatvdda  or  BrAhmans'  quarter.  West  of  the  Sabnisvdda 
lies  the  Fdnjar  or  Pdniarvdda^  the  head-quarters  of  the  native 
Christians,  most  of  whom  are  masons.  South-west  of  the  Pdnjar- 
vdda  lies  the  Mdtdvdda,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  chiefs  family, 
and  to  the  south-east  of  the  Mdtdvdda  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  lies 
the  Jundbdzdr,  the  oldest  part  of  the  town,  said  to  dat§  from  the 
time  of  Lakham  Sdvant  (1641  - 1665). 

Tulas,  about  thirteen  miles  west  of  Vddi  on  the  Vengurla  road,  Tulas. 

has,  on  the  last  day  of  Vaishdkh  (May- June),  a  yearly  fair  in  honour 
of  Jaiti  Parab,  a  village  headman  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a 
saint.     About  5000  persons  assemble. 

Va^gheri,  a  hill  about  five  miles  east  of  Vengurla,  is  a  well        .VAaHK&i. 
known  landmark  for  seamen.     The  height  is  about  1200  feet,  and 
tibe  area    at  the    top  about  forty  «icres.     There  are  no  signs  of 
fortification. 

Va^lft/val,  a  village  about  four  miles  west  of  Nerur  and  thirteen  VIUval, 

milesnortG  of  Vengurla,  contains  507  houses  and  2334  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  large  pond. 
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AUqI  ZAdir  Jilani  :  cenotaph  of,  464. 
Aceonnt  Books  :  169;  system  (1818),  233. 
Aflhra :  port,  exports  and  imports  of,  186  ;  place 
of  interest,  317. 

lehra  :  rf^er,  10;  quartzite  inlier  at,  15. 
Admiral  d'Almeida  :    Portuguese  Viceroy  (1508), 

82a 

Ada:  creek,  11. 
Ada  :  place  of  interest,  317. 
Adhola :  see  Dh&man. 
AdiTra :  place  of  interest,  317. 

Adminiftratiye  SubdiYinoiu :  2.    s. 387. 

Adur :  see  Borya. 

Age  :  population  according  to,  108. 

Agreements  :  terms  of  Khoti,  205  note  2. 

Agricnltare  :  144  •  153.    s.  423  •  427. 
Agricultural  Stock :  146. 

Agri  Bigdyat :  salt  garden-land,  144. 

Akbar  :  Aurangzeb's  son  (1686),  360,  377. 

Akori  :  place  of  interest,  463. 

AOowaaceS  :  grants  of,  139. 

AUavial  DapositS  :  the  Ratn&gin,  19.     S-  398. 

Amba :  hiU  pass,  166  and  note  2,  169,  178. 

Ambavli  :  hill  pass,  166,  178. 

Amboli  :  see  P4^olL     g.  Place  of  interest,  463. 

Ambolgad :  fort,  317. 

Aaaaknra  -  hiU  pass,  166,  177. 

AlgriAs :  the  (1698- 1756),  195  ;  taxes  levied  by 
liia,  216  ;  TuUji,318,  338,  380,383  note  1.  g.  440. 

Anirnall :  domestic,  40  •  42.     g.  405. 

AnJaHTCl :  customs  division,  imports  and  exports 
o(  184 ;  place  of  interest,  318. 

AniJarla:  place  of  interest,  319. 

Angaria :  see  Jog. 

Ar:«nake,  48.  ^:, 

ArallS :  early,  132. 

Arable  area :  145.    g.  423. 
AiUtration  Court :  270. 

ArdliallS  :  tenants  (1818),  228,  232,  234. 
iraiUlda :  lake,  889. 

Area:i.  8.387. 

AltiBans  :  125  ;  borrowers,  161. 

AaULmat :  river,  13 . 

Affjatftfit  Judge  :  jurisdiction  of  the,  267. 


Assessed  Taxes :  276. 

Aspect:  2-3.     8.387. 

Ath  yeth  :  a  labour  tax,  206  and  note  1,  231, 

Avra :  fort,  463. 

B. 

Babblers  :  class  of  birds,  73. 

Babmani  kings  :  (1347-1500),  193 

Bidhekaris  :  waste  tillers,  142,  210. 
B&gmindla  :  place  of  interest,  319. 

Bahiraygad :  forts,  319. 
B^irdy  Feshya :  (1810)  336,  339. 

Baliy  :  see  Machhva. 

Bila  EiUa  :  upper  fort,  363,  368. 

B41ipir  :  mosque  at,  320. 

Balance  sheet :  275  -  279 .    8. 455  •  466 . 

Balhira  kingp  :  132  and  note  3  ;  193  note  1. 

Banda  :  hereditary  bondsman,  430. 

Bdnda  :  sub-division,     387  ;    river,    388  ;'^  t 

history,  fort,  remains,  4C3-465. 
Bandar  S4kbri  :  place  of  interest,  320. 
B&ndh  Tiyra  :  a  teak  reserve,  32. 

B&nkot  knees :  teak  logs,  32. 

B^kot :  Musalmdns  of,    133,  166,    172 ;   ex] 
and  imports  of,  183  ;  place  of  interest,  320-81 

Bankers :  154. 

Barbosa  :  (1514)  traveUer,  319,  343|  372. 
Barbets  :  class  of  birds,  67. 

Bards  and  Actors  :  126.    8. 415. 

Birdeshkar  :  a  Shenvi  sub-division,  411.   . 

Biyds^:  hill  pass,  166. 

Bagalt :  columnar  and  blue,  396. 

]B|flsay  :  Lingdyat  founder  (1150),  119  note  1,  8 

Bassein  :  Treaty  of  (1802),  198. 

Bdul  :  rice  soil,  144. 

Bears  :  see  Ursids. 

Beds  :  Trivankor,  17. 

Bedstead :  stone,  401  note  1.  • 

Bee-eater:  the  common  Indian,  63. 

Beld&rs  :  stone  cutters,  129. 

Bele  :  a  Mh&r  sub-division,  417. 

Beld4ry^di  :  village^of,  346  i^d  note  2. 

Berads  :  a  depressed  class,  416. 

Betel  Biyer :  175,  357  note  5. 

Betel :  growth  of  (1514),  175  note  4. 
BbidbhunjAs :  grain-parchers,  128. 
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Bhandiris:   cultivators,  124.  151,152,    155.   171. 
S4Ji.  426.  ^ 

Bharstgad :  fort,  323. 

Bh4t8:  religious  beggars,  131.    8>  ^l^* 
Bh&tiis  :  traders,  120,  171. 
BUtli  :  level  upland  soil,  145. 

Bhavangad :  fort,  323. 

Bh^TinB  :  prostitutes,  126. 

Bhakra  :  deer.  46. 

BhifltiB :  water-drawers,  127. 

Bhois  :  fishers,  128,  S.  415. 

Bhojdey  :  Kolh^pur  chief  (1190),  193,  335. 

Bhorpifl  :  rope  dancers,  126. 

BhOYja  :  cattle  disease,  294. 

BhuteS  :  religious  beggars,  131. 

Bigha  :  hwd  measure,  164. 

B^&imr  kings:  (15001600),  195.  8.(1500-1627). 

439. 
Birds:  52-99.     8.405. 
Bison :  46. 
Bittern  :  class  of  birds,  96. 

Births  and  deaths  :  295.    8.462. 
Black  bird :  73. 

Boars  :  see  Suidap.  * 

Boats:  171.     8.4.35. 

Bog^S :  traders,  413. 

Bond  :  labour  mortgage,  162  note. 

borrowers :  160. 

Borya  :  port,  184,  .324. 

Boundaries  :  l.    8.  387. 

Brdhmans  :  111-117  ;  cultivators,  150.     8.  411. 

Bricks :  31. 

Bridges :  169.    8.  435. 

British  :  the  (1818- 1880),  198- 199.  8.  (1730-1880), 

441 -447. 
Bnlbuls  :  class  of  birds,  74. 
Bnlki  :•  cattle  disease,  461. 
Banting  :  class  of  birds,  84.  • 

Burnt  Islands  :  173  ;  324,  378.  • 

Burondi:    Javal    Brdhman     headquarters,    111: 

place  of  interest,  324. 
Buruds  :  bamboo  mat- makers,  128, 
Byzantium  :  probable  identification  of,  192  note  3. 

0. 
Cane  work :  189. 

CanidflB  :  jackals,  kc  ,  45. 
Capital:  154-165.    8.4-28-432. 
Capitalists :  154.   • 
Carnivora:  44. 

Castes:  111-131.     8.411-420. 
Cats  :  civet  and  toddy,  45. 
Cattle  diseases :  239,  264,  265,  294.    8.  461. 
Caves  :  Chiplun  and  Kol  (B.C.  200  -  a.d.  50),   192, 
326  ;  Hasta  Dongar,  370. 


Ch&lukyis  :  (A.D.  600),  192, 193, 372.    & 439, 46$ 

Chimbhirs  :  shoemakers,  129,  141.     8. 415. 

Ch&ndvad  :  old  rupee,  154 

Chapel :  Hunter  memorial,  136. 

ChapletS  :  use  of,  110  note  1. 

Chaukal :  Kolhipur,  victory  at  (1806),  198. 

Chaukuli  :  a  Berad  village,  416. 

Chaul :  Balhjlra  dependency,  193  note  1. 

Chavkoni  :  Akbar's  square  rupee,  154. 

Cheiroptera  :  sub-order  of  animals,  43. 

Chikodi  :  old  rupee,  154. 

Child  :  Sir  John  (1690),  361  note  4. 

Chillies  :  cultivation  of,  149. 

Chiplun:  sub-divisional  account*  2,  301-303; tn^ 

(1880),  180  ;town,population,  trade,nuu[iu£aetiiz«i, 

managWKiiiit,  history,  rock  temples,  324-326. 
ChitArifl  :  painters,  415,  418,  438. 
Chitp&vans  :  a  Bi'dhman  sub-division.   111 -US; 

diidect,  peculiarities  of,  HI  note  4;  landholdert 

138.     8.411. 
Cholera  :  231,  239,  264, 292.    8.  460. 
Christians  :  native,  135.     8.  420,  426. 
Churches  :  Christian,  135  note. 
Clay  :  31  ;  deposits  of  white,  17. 
Climate  :  22  -  28.     8.  399. 
Clive  :  Colonel  (1756),  196, 382. 
Coal:  30. 

Cocoanut  trees  :  34  ;  tapping  licences,  35. 
Coffee  :  cultivation  of,  425. 

Communications :  166. 
Communities  :  137  - 142.    8. 421. 

Condition  :  105,   231,  239,  240. 

Coot^  class  of  birds,  93. 

Cormorant :  the  little,  99. 

Cotton  :  cultivation  of,  149  ;  spinning  and  weavin 

of,  188. 
Courts  :  number  and  working  of,  267,  268.  8.  45S 
Craftsmen  :  125,  188 ;  rural,  191.  • 

Creeks  :  9  ;  minor  11. 
Crimes  :  see  Offences. 
Crops  :  146.     8.  420. 
Crows :  81. 
Crow-pheasant:  68. 

Cuckoos  :  67. 

Currency  :  •**4.    8. 429. 

Customs  :  183-187  ;  receipts,  276.     8.  455. 

Cyclonish  storms :  23-24. 

D. 

Dabchick  :  class  of  birds,  98. 

D&bhol :  town,  166;  trade  (1611),  175  ;  sack  of, 
195  note  4;  derivation  of  the  name,  326  note 
10  ;  trade,  history,  remains,  326-831. 

D&ldis  :  a  MusalmAn  class,  134,  155,  171  :  fisher- 
men,  101. 

Daspatkaris  :  reduced  peasant-holders,  203. 
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Din  :  Arab  vessel,  170. 

DftOlatabad  :  old  rupee,  154. 

Day  labonrers  :  see  Labouring  Classes. 
MDApoli  :  subdiviaional  account,  2,  296-  299 ;  town, 
I        331 ;  climate,  statistics  of,  26,  27. 
'     De  la  Valle  :  traveller  (1624),  342. 

Density  of  population :  2, 106. 
Depressed  classes :  129.    8. 416  -  418. 

Deshasths  :  a  Brdhman  sub-division,  115.    8.  411. 

Dergad :  sub-divisional  account,  2,  311-313; 
trade  (1818),  177  ;  port,  exports  and  imports  of, 
186  ;  town,  trade,  history,  fort,  332, 

Deygad :  river,  10. 

Derlis  :  husbandmen,  126.    8.  414. 

Deyrnkh  :  place  of  interest,  333. 

DeTrakhis :  a  Brihman  sub-division,  114.    8. 411. 

IHiada  :  size  of,  164. 

Dh&m&pnr  :  lake  at,  11,  333. 

Dhiman :  snake,  48. 

Dhangars  :  shepherds,  40  note  1,  127*    8. 415. 

Dhinia :  snake,  50. 

Dhannsll414s :  see  Rest-houses. 

DhirekariS:  peasant-holders,  138»  139,  156; 
powtion  and  rights  of  (1880),  206-209  ;  position 
and  rights  of  (1818),  227-234  and  note  1. 

Dhavads :  blacksmiths,  415. 

JJih&WdAs  :  wanderers,  30. 

INlopesllYar  *•  temple  at,  334. 

Diseases :  292.    a  460. 

District  Judge  :  jurisdiction  of  the,  267. 

Disturbances  ••  (1844- 1850),  445.' 

Dobetela  :  identification  of,  373. 

DoliS  :  bearers  of,  41.  , 

Dom  Joao  de  Castro  *•  Portuguese  writer  (1540), 

321,342. 
Demestic  At>1^<^»  -  see  Animals. 
Don  '  *  x^v  boat,  171. 
Dbngri  :  upland  soil,  145. 
DOS^  Bdg&yat :  hill  garden-land,  145. 
Doreyike  -•  a  Gosiivi  sect,  419. 
Doves :  86. 

DrongOS  :  class  of  birds,  7U 

Dress:  no.    8.409. 

Ducks  :  97,  98. 

Dulandi:  outsider,  211.  "^ 

Dumb:  108. 

Durg&bdi  :  regent  (1813),  443. 

Dntonda  :  snake,  48. 

Dwellings :  136.    8.  408. 

dysentery :  292.    8. 461. 

K 
Bagles:  56-57. 
M^5>frt^0«  :  receipts  and  expenditure,  277 ;  town, 

288;  viUage.  290. 
SgretS  :  class  of  birds,  94. 

B  330— 60 


Emigration :  143.    8.  422. 
Emigrants :  143, 160. 

Estates  :  wards*,  451. 
Exchange  Bills  :  see  ffundis. 
Excise  :  receipts  and  expenditure,  276.     8.  45£ 
Expenditure  :  religious  and  festive,  155. 
Exports  :  (1540),  174;  (1818),  176;  (1880),  178, 
183, 184, 185, 186,  187,  347, 357,  361, 375,    & 

P. 

Factory :  English,  197,  360,  378 ;  French,  361 
note  7  ;  Dutch,  361  note  9,  377  note  1. 

Fairs :  181  and  note  1 ;  Achra,  Adivra,  i 
Burondi,  324 ;  Dh&m&pur,  Dhopeshvar,  S 
Hamai,  338;  Kankeshvar,  842;  Kelshi,  3 
Rhed,  344 ;  L&nje,  345;  Masura,  358  ;  Nevra,  2 
Parashur^ra,  356;  lUj&pur,  362;  Sangamesh 
372;  Velneshvar,  374.  8.  438;  Akeri,  4 
Kinkeri,  465  ;  Tulas,  469. 

Falcons :  55. 

Family    (Animals)  *.    Canidae,  45 ;  Felidn, 
Lutrinae,  44  ;  Simiadse,  42  ;  Suidn^  45  ;  Ursi 
44;  Viverri^SB,  45. 

Family  (Birds)  :  Ampelidss,   80  ;  Anatide, 
Anserid»,  97;  Ardeids,  94-96;  Brachypodi< 
74 ;      Bucerotids,     65 ;      Caprimulgidse,    i 
CharadridsD,  90 ;  Ciconidse,  94 ;  Coraciadfle, 
ColumbidsB,  86 ;  Guoulidse,  67  ;  Cursoridss, 
FalconidsB,  55;  Fringillidfe,  83;  Glareolida, 
Gouridro,  87  ;  Graculid®,  99  ;   Halcyonidae, 
Hsmatopodidss,     91  ;      Himantopodids, 
HirundinidflB,  61  ;  Laniadffi,   69  ;    Laridsa, 
Megahemidse,  67  ;  Merodipss,  63  ;  Merulidss, 
Muscicapids.  71 ;  Nectarinidae,  68  ;  Otitidffi, 
Parridffi,    93 ;    Fhasianide,    87  ;    Piddae, 
Phoenicopterida,  97 ;  PodicipidsB,  98;  Psittaci 
66  ;  RallidaD,  93  ;  Scolopacidae,  91 ;  Strigvdn, 
SylvTada,  76;    Tantalid©,  96;  Tetranidw, 
?inamid8B,  89  ;  Treronid«,  85 ;   Upupidse, 

**  Vulturid»,  54.    Bub-family  :   Accipitrinas, 
Alaudinffi,  84;    AnatinsB,  97 ;   Aquilinie,  56- 
Artaminse,  71;  Buteoninse,  57;  Calamoherpi 
78 ;   Campephaginse,     70 ;    Gentropodinse, 
Charadrinse,  90  ;  Columbinfls,  86 ;  Cotumid 
88 ;    CJorvinae,   81  ;  CJypselin©,   62  ;    Diomri 
71 ;      Drymoicinse,     78 ;      Emberizinse^ 
Esacinse,  91 ;    Estreldinse,  83 ;    Falconina, 
FringillinsB,  84  ;  EuligulinaB,    98;    Gallinse, 
GracuUnse,  99  ;  rfirundininte,  61  ;  Ibisias, 
Irenin®,  76  note ;  Larinae,   98  ;  Merulinas, 
Milvins,   58 ;  MotacillinsB,    80 ;    Myiotheri 
72;     Nettapodin«,      97         Numeninae, 
Oriolinse,  76  ;    Palumbinae,  86  ;   Passerinss, 
Pavoninae,  87  ;  PeriHcinae,  88 ;  Phyllomithi 
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Backers:  olaM of  birds,  69. 
68  :  claas  of  birds,  69; 
ills  :  class  of  birds,  65. 

srork:  188.    8.437. 

sla  :  statistics  of>  293.     8.  461. 

iringB  :  21,  36-13^ 

3:  number  and  description  of,    136-137; 

tments  in,  157. 

•tax :  mnnicipal,  281. 

la  BalUUis  :  rnlers  (1250),  193. 

i  :  old  rupee,  154^     ^ 

8  :  exchange  bills,  154*     8.  429. 

ndmen  :     121  - 125 ;    caste,    house,    stock, 

ture,  character  and  condition  of|   150-152;. 

wers,  160.     8. 426^ 


lass  of  birds,  96. 

7ant8  :  early  Musalmto,  133  note  1. 
to  :  (1540),  174 ;  (1818),    176;  (1880),    178, 
183, 184,  185,  186,   187,  347,  357,  361,  375. 
6. 

Ar8  :  grantees  (1818),  225. 
xies :  187-191.     8.  437. 
ities :  loa    &  408. 
LYOra :  order  of  animals,  44. 
Ction  :  statistics  of,  282-291.     8.  458-459. 
knCS  :  154. 
Bt  :  159.     8.  429. 

litteut  spring  :  22,  local  story  of,  22.. 
ment :  forms  of,  156-159.  .  8.  428. 
class  of  birds,  75, 
29  ;  export  of,  175. 

[ay  :  formation  of,  396.  ^ 

bion:145.     8.423. 
B  :  388,  389. 

Adil  8Mh  :  (1520),  329. 
Kauls  :  improvement  leases,  157. 
raveUer  (1755),  382  note  1. 

J. 

i :  the  pheasant-tailed,  93.. 

rees :  37, 39. 

)kamaUa  ••  mler  (1025),  193. 

274 ;  receipts  and  expenditure,<^77.     8. 454, 

traders,  119.    8.  413. 

ha  Ehamb  :  the  Jain's  pillar,  120. 

a  :  traces  of,  119. 

is  :  a  Musahnin  class,  133. 

08  :  religious  beggars,  131, 141.     8.  413. 

.  :  Sidi  of,  195. 

:  a  Brtihman  sub-division,  117;  landholders, 

I  Sivant :  (1737),  441. 


Jayfad  :  port,  exports  and  imports  of,  184 ;  town 
and  fort,  340-341 ;  identification  of,  340  note  3. 

Jajt&par :  port,  imports  and  exports  of,  185  ; 
history,  objects  of  interest,  341. 

Jaysingh  :  see  Jagadekamalla. 

Jingars  :  saddlers,  129.     8.  415,  418,  437. 

Jog :  river,  11,  99. 

Jogis  :  religious  beggars,  131. 

Justice  :  changes  (1756-1880),  staff,  working,  civil 
justice,  debtors,  arbitration  court,  registration, 
criminal  justice,  staff,  vilUge  police,  offences, 
district  poUce,  statistics,  crime,  266-274 ;  receipts 
and  expenditure  of,  276.     8.  452-454,  455, 

K. 

Kadboli :  snake,  50. 

Kaddan :  pulses,  147. 

K^'u  :  cashewnut  tree,  38,  39. 
K^irda  :  hill  pass,  166,  178. 

Eal&dgi  8eries  :  8. 394. 

Kaldvantins  :  dancing  girls,  126. 

Kilavli  :  river,  10. 

Kam&visddr  :  native  manager  (1818),  220. 

Edmtekot :  fort,  342. 

Kanakdnrg :  fort,  337, 342. 

Kankeshvar  :dtemple  at,  342. 
Kindur  :  snake,  50-51. 
K&nhoji  :  depredations  of  Angria,  195. 
Kanoja  :  a  BrAhman  subrdivision,  117. 
Kdnphat^  :  religious  beggars,  131.  8.  419  note  I.. 
•Kardu  :  a  Koli  stronghold,  128. 

Karhdd :  town,  114. 

Karhida  :  a  Br^lhman  sub-divisiofl,  114.     8.  411. 
Karli  :  river,  10.     8.  388. 

Kama  :  Ch^Iukya  king  (650),  192  note  5,  372  and 
note  1. 

Karavir  :  KolhApur,  372. 

Kdxsai  :  Khot  exactions,  213. 

Kdsirs  :  coppersmiths,  126. 

K&tka^is  :  catechu  makers,  43,  130. 

KatubaU  :  a  special  tenure,  261. 

KfM  :  MusalmAn  head,  132  note  2,  141. 

Kelshi :  creek,  11 ;  exports  and  imports  of,  183 ; 
port,  342. 

Kevikols  :  tenants-at-wiU,  450. 

Khairit  KMn. :  Habsi  (1690),  318,  337. 

Slhdliti  :  coast  lands,  151  note  1.    <* 
Khirepatan  :  trade    (1818),   177  ;  town,  history,. 

fort,  remains,  343. 
Kh&ri  :  see  Baul.  • 

Xhdrvat^  salt  rice-laad,  144.  « 
Ehirvis  :  sailors,  128. 
Khatelis :  peasant-holders,  450. 
Kbiitib  :  Mnsalmto  preacher,  141. 
Khed :    sub-divisional    accounts,   2,    299 ;  town, 
history,  rock  temples,  344. 
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Khem  Sivant  ( I.  )  >  Vi^  ohief  (I6d0)»  440« 

( XL ) :       »,  (1675.1709),  UO. 
(m.) :        „  (1755.1803),  441^442. 
(ly.) :        M  (1812.1840),  443-445. 
KhotM  :  Tillage    renters,   137 ;  cMtes    of    (1880), 
138,    156;    position    and    privileges  of  (1880), 
204-206 ;  position  and  csste  of  (181^,  225-227. 
Kingfilhert :  cUms  of  birds,  64. 
Kinieri  .*  plsoe  of  interest,  46& 

Kirkee  i  batUe  of  {isny,  19& 

KitM:fi8. 

Kinrant :  a  Br&hman  sub-di vision,  115. 

Kochra :  villiige  of  (A.O.  600),    192    note    4,    354 

note  2.     8.  439  note  1. 
KodLam :  Indian  mangosteen,  37,  39. 
KokirB  :  Christian  masons,  31. 
"Kcl  '•  rock  temples  at,  344. 
Kolil  :  127,   128,  171 ;  Dongri,  131. 
Kollillda :  wild  dogs,  45. 
Konkaaaith  :  see  Chitp^vins. 

Konkani  MoBalmins :  104, 132, 171. 

KothtiB  :  weavers,  125.     8. 415. 

KudiU  :  subdivision,  387  ;  town,  history,  fort,  465. 

Knd^QddSbkar :  a  Shenvi  sub-division,  411. 

KndiLai :  see  TiUri. 

KadyAt :  rice  soil,  144. 

Kufig  :  aee  Konkani  Musalmdns* 

Knldrgi :  see  DhArekari. 

Kulith  :  pulse  variety,  147. 

Enlkamis  :  hereditary  village  accountants,  140, 

202;  (1818),  222.     S.  448. 
KnmbhAn  :  potters,  126,  141.     S.  415. 
Kumbhdrli  :  hiU  pass,  166, 169,  324. 
Kunbis  :  cultivators,  121,  151. 
Kundi  :  hill  pass,  166. 
Kupioha  Dongar :  place  of  interest,  465. 
KuBada :  snake,  50. 


L. 


Lalranr :  forced,  140 ;  mortgage  of,  162L     S-  43CI 

Labouring  classes  :  128.    8.  430. 

L^  :  cattle  disease,  461. 
Lakes  :  U.     S.  389,  467,  468. 

Lakhdm  S&vant  -.  (1641-1655),  4^. 

T/ftmfaff  :  seeVanj^s. 

Land:    investment  in,   156;    transfers    of,    162; 

how  measured,  164.     8.  429,  449. 
Land  administration  :"  changes,    staff,    tenures^ 

revenue  settlemeht  history,  200-262.^8.  staff, 

administration,  tenures,  survey,  wards*  estates, 

448.451. 
Landholders  *  four  classes  of  (181S),  225-230. 
L&nje  :  town,  remains,  129,  345. 
Lapwing  :  class  of  birds,  91. 


Lark :  84. 

Laterite  :  Konkan,  18  ;  stone,  31.     8. 39! 

Leather  workers :  129.    8.415. 
Leper  hospital :  293. 
Leprosy :  292. 
Libraries :  290.    8. 459. 

Light-houses  :  172,  318,  341,  368,  378. 

Lime :  14,  31. 
Limestone:  3i. 

Ling&yatS  :  traders,  118.     8.  413L 

Local  funds :  280.    S^456. 

Locusts:  426. 

Lohtois  :  traders,  121,  171. 
Ldhixs  :  blacksmiths,  125,  141. 
Lora :  quartzite  inlier,  14« 
Love  bird  :  Karta,  66. 
LutrinA  :  otters,  &a,  44. 

Hachhya  :  a  small  boat,  171.     8.  435. 
H&chdl :  hill,  4,  8,  345. 
Kagpie  :  class  of  birds,  82. 
'ICagazine  :  a  Mardthi,  291 . 

Mahidevgad :  fort,  465. 

Mahmud  IL  :  Bahmani  (1500),  327. 
MahmudG&Yan:  minister  (I47O),  194. 
M&him  :  sack  of,  194. 

Mahipatgad :  fort,  4, 345. 
Mah4pral :  town,  345. 
Mah^jan:  118. 
Makarandgad  *.  4. 
Maimatgad :  fort,  346. 

ICala :  hiU  pass,  166,  178,  371. 
Malab&rs  :  pirates,  342,  372  note  5. 
Malabo   point  :   derivation    of    the  na 

note  4. 
Males  :  proportion  of,  108. 
Malet :  tomb  of  Mrs.,  322. 

Malik  Ahmad :  (1490),  194. 

Malik-Ul-Tujjar  :  a  Bahmani  chief  (1430] 

Malik  Kifur  :  (1312),  327. 

Mali  :  richest  rice  soil,  144. 

M4^S  :  cultivators,  124. 

Mdlvan  :  sub-divisional  account,  2,  t 
town,  172^'trade  (1818),  177  ;  customs 
trade,  185  j  port,  exports  and  impoi 
cession  of  (1812),  198;  derivation  of  tb 
346  note  4  ;  population,  trade,  manu 
health,  history,  fort,  346-352. 

Mayans  :  pirates,  197,  350  and  note  9,  3£ 

Mandagara  :  probable  identification  of,  19 
319,  352. 

Mandangad :  fort,  4,  352. 

Mandelslo  :  traveller  (1639),  330,  341. 

Mango  trees :  37,  39. 
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:  130,  219. 

lar  :  fort,  history,  445«  4C6. 
UtOSh  :  fort,  467. 
^actures  :  see  Industries. 
Lr :  snake,  50. 
his  :    cultivators,   122,    150,  240. 


S.  414, 


Joshi  :  Mhdr  priest,  1.30. 

:  a  zinc  weight,  431  note  2. 

tdis  :  trailers,  121,  159. 

Jchis  :  torch-bearers,  416. 

LS:  125.  • 

:a  :  town,  identification  of,  352  and  note  8. 

ris  :(A.D.  634),  192. 

\  of  Communication  :  see  Roads. 

ires  :  '*^ce  Weights  and  Measures, 
ine  :    receipts    and    expenditure    of,    277 ; 
r-e,  294. 

utile  Classes  :  »ee  Traders, 
work :  188. 

griri  :  a  sailing  vessel,  171. 
3  :  caste  of,  1 29  ;  village  servants,  copper  grant 
140,  152,   222  ;  borrowers,  161  ;     (1818),  223 
QoteS;  (1851),  240.     S.  418, 
ition  :   143.     S.  422. 
:  steam  saw,  189,288. 

try     Service  :     persons    engagod     in     and 
doners,  105,  130,  143,  160. 

iry  expenditure  :  277.    8. 466. 

Igeris  :  probable  identification  of,   192  note 

HS  note  4. 

rals:  29-31,   317.     S.  40r. 

rets  :  class  of  birds,  70. 

a  :  Mhar  landholder,  129.  ^ 

et :  place  of  interest,  353. 

on  '  Scotch,  135, 

ivd&S  :  salt  makers,  125.     S.  415. 

y-lenders:  158.    S.428. 

ceys  :  langur  and  bonnet,  43. 
pant  :  Manitbi  poet  (1750),  114  note  1. 
iments :  143.     S.  422. 

[Ues  :  320,  330,  331  and  note  1,  362,  380  note 
S.  4G4, 

Taldv  ••  reservoir,  389,  468.  , 

tlkund  :  famous  sage,  345. 
[ikundi  :  river,  8.  ^ 

die  Shoal  =  sunken  rock,  353. 

:  pulse  variety,  148. 
Ivar  :  MusalmAn  village  servant,  141. 
a  :  MusalmAn  village  servant,  141. 

icipalities :  281.    S.  457, 

ias  :  class  of  birds,  83. 

almins:   131-134,   171 ;  rulers  (1312-1660), 

J;  readers  and   writers  (187^,   284.     S.  420, 

). 

la :  sec  Bulki. 


MUBOpalle  :  probable  identification  of,  192  n 
Muziris  .*  probable  identification  of,  352  and 
Mynas  :  class  of  birds,  82. 

K. 

Nichni :  crop,  UT.    8.  425. 

N&g  :  snake,  49. 

N&gli  :  SCO  N&chni. 

Nii&tds  :  Gujardt  Arab  settlers,  133  and  noi 

Nindos  :  fort,  353. 

Nanag^nnit :  probable  identification  of,  320  n 

N&na  Fadnis :  (1720-1800),  321. 

Nardva  :  hiU  pass,  166. 
Navaritte  :  traveUer  (1670),  330. 
Nerur  :  place  of  interest,  467. 
Nets :  102. 
Nevra  :  temple  at,  354. 

Newspapers :  291. 

NhdviS  :  barbers,  127  and  note  1,  142.     8.  4 
NiMtin  :  Athana8iu8(1470),  Russian  travellc 
Nighljars  :  class  of  birds,  63. 
Nitra  :  probable  identification  of,   192  note 

and  note  2. 
Nivti  :  town,  fort,  354. 

o. 

Occupation:  109.    8.408. 
Octroi  dues :  281. 

Oflfences  :  number  of,  271,  273-4. 

Ogilby  :  geographer  (1670),  175,  330  note  ( 

342. 
Oilseeds  :  cultivation  of,  148.     , 
Oloduera  :  probable  identification  of,  192  o 
Omens  :  128  note  1. 
Orders  :  (Animals)  Camivora,  44 ;  Insectivo 

Primates,  42 ;  Rodentia,  45  ;  Ungulata,  4i 
Orders  *.  (Birds)  Gemitores,   85-87  ;    GraU 

89-96;    Insessoros,    61-84 ;  Natatores,    t 

Raptores,  54-60 ;  Rasoree,  87-89. 
Ore  ?  metallic,  393  ;  iron,  401. 
CRrioles  :  class  of  birds,  76. 
^Ornaments  :  investments  in,  158.     8.  410. 
Ot&ris  :  casters,  125. 
Otters :  see  Lutrinro. 
Owls  :  58-60. 
Oysters  :  catcher  of,  91 ;  101.     ^ 

P. 
Pad&V :  see  Machhva. 
Padmagad :  fort  ^f ,  346,  350. 
P^^lrhddifl  :  raised  (ausewayi,  136. 
PalaT  :  ^i^d  of  tenure,  450. 
PAlgad :  fort,  364. 
Pilil :  viUage,  355. 

P&li^rs:  MarAtha  chiefs,   193  note  7. 
note  2. 
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als,  birds,  fish,  41  - 103  ;  original 
istH,  population  in  1820,  1835. 1846, 
12  ;  census  details  of  1872,  dress, 
' ;  details  of  Hindus,  Musalm&ns, 
iristians,  111-135  ;  villages,  houses, 
movements,  13G-143;  soil, 
Idiiigs,  stock,  crops,  cultivators, 
144-1.')3;  capitalists,  currency, 
>.'ive,  investments,  money-lending, 
- 1()0 ;  borrowers,  land  transfers, 
:age,  wages,  prices,  weights  and 
>()-lf)5;  communications,  tolls, 
;-hou8e3,  ferries,  sliipping,  light- 
telegraph,  166-174;  trade 
traders,  exports  and  imports, 
de,  iletails  of  sea  trade,  customs 
')-187;  industries,  188-191;  early 
^ahndns,  MardthAs  (1660-1818); 
S-KSSO),  192-199;  acquisition, 
talV,  tenures,  history  of  land  revenue 
easr>n  re[M»rts,  200-265;  judicial 
',  civil  and  criminal  justice,  civil 
OS,  ar!)itnition  court,  registration, 
JO,  .statr,  ofTrnce.s,  police,  jails,  266- 
shLct.  local  funds,  municipalities, 
i"ols,  pupils,  education,  statistical 
ol  of  industry,  town  and  village 
ibraries,  newspapers,  282-291; 
)ital.s,  native  practitioners,  cattle- 
i nation,  292-295 ;  sub-divisions, 
CCS  of  interest,  317-384. 

er  :  8. 

<»ry  and  construction  of,  369-371. 
c  of,  li'M).  • 

ass  of  birds,  93. 

270 ;  receipts  and  expenditure,  277. 

rars  :  131. 
r>\).     S.  435. 
giri  school,  285-287. 
i'inance  :  see  Balance  Sheet, 
jment:  Bijdpur   (1502),    Shivdji's 
amblijVji'8(1683),Sidi's  (1699-1744), 
),  Peshwa's  (1756-1818)  213-!219 ; 
lest    (181S),    districl^  officers    and 
•  1 8  j,(ioveniment  demand, accounts, 
inamdars,    khots,  peasant-holders, 
219-229;    changes     (1818-1825), 
jy  (1827  - 1830),  state  of  the  district 
urvey  proposed  (1845-1851),  Capt, 
ort   (1851),  sur\'ex   determined  on 
acntal  survey  (1851),  survey  (1853), 
1(1 850"),  state  of  the  district(1856), 
is'  survey  (1859),  230-248 ;  second 
1876),     khot    commission    (1874,) 
decision    (1876),    final    settlement 


1877-1879,  survey  (1876),  rarvey  results  I 

1878),  special  tenures  (Sheri  Thikdns,  Ka^ 

Gair  Dasti  Lands),  249-262. 
Bice  :  cultivation  of,   147  ;  varieties  of,  147 

S.  424  ;  varietidB,  4  25  note  1. 
Elvers  :  6-11.    g.  388. 
Roads  :  (1851-1880),  167-169.     S-  433. 

Robins :  76. 
Road  metal :  31 . 

Rocks  :  talcose,  intrusive,  393. 

Rock  Temples  :  371. 

Rodentia  :  order  of  animals,  45. 
Roller  :  the  Indian,  64. 

Rudrad&man :  king  (a.d.  150),  192. 
Ruminantia :  46. 

S. 

Sahy&dri  :  mountains,  3 ;  geological  formati 
16. 

Sahyddri  Ehand :  114  note  2, 115,  372. 

S&lis  :  weavers,  125. 

S&lva  hill :  geological  formation  of,  14. 

Salt :  manufacture  of,  190 ;  receipts  and  expen< 

of,  276  ;  pan  348.     S-  438,  455. 
Sambh^i  :  capture    of  Kalusha  and,   (1690) 

note  8. 
Sangamesbvar :      sub-divisional      account! 

303-305 ;  Naik  of,  341 ;  town,  trade,  fires,  hi 

temples,  371-373. 

Sand  spits :  19. 
Sand :  31. 

Sand  pipers  :  class  of  birds,  92. 
Sangars  :  weavers,  125. 
Sarambal  :  place  of  interest,  467. 
Sarpatoli  :  snake,  49. 
Saravdds  :  religious  beggars,  131. 
Sarjekot :  fort,  352,  373. 
S&sh^jikar  :  Vaishnav  Shenvis,  411. 
S4jbavli  :  place  of  interest,  373. 
^ivants  :  treaties  with  Kolh&pur  and  the,  19 
Sdvantvidi  Town  :  population,  trade,  lake, 
sub -divisions,  467-468. 

Savings  Bank :  156. 

S&vitri  :  river,  6,  297. 

Scarcity  :  years  of,  152.     S<  426.  • 

Schists  :  13.     S.  391. 

Schools :  number  and  staff,  282 ;  girls',  283  ; 

vernacular,      and    in^^ustrial,    288-9 ;    pr 

missi^,  Vedic,  2^-290.     g.  458. 
Seamen  :  earnings  of,  170,  172. 
Sea  trade  :   170,  172 ;    early,    sixteenth,    b 

teenth,  eighteenth,    and  nineteenth    cent 

174-178;  (1819-1879)181-183. 
Seasons  :  262.265. 
Sesikrefonai  :  probable  identification  of,  378. 
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inrailts :  villAgc,  139. 
14,15. 
i)iag  :  see  Cormonuit. 
:  river,  8,  303. 
ih4stri  :  head  roligioai  officer,  141. 

il :  moist  land,  423. 
ihenviB  :  aBr&hman  sab^division,  116;  peculiarities 
*  in  dialect  of,  1 16,  note  6.     8.  411. 

leti&S  :  headmen,  118,  142,  191. 
Iher  :  size  of,  164.    8.  432. 

leep :  40. 

iheri  ThiUn  :  a  special  tenore,  259. 
ihevgad  :  hill  pass,  166. 
ihibddi  :  a  sailing  vessel,  171. 
IhimpiB  :  tailors,  126,  142.     S.  415. 
ihindifal :  cultivators,  124. 

ihip  building :  172. 

hipping  :  investments  in,  158. 
Khirke  :  Mar&tha  chief  (1450),  194. 
ihiv^i:  (1658),195,  330,  335  note  3;  image  of, 
350,  369,  377,  380. 

ihopkeepers :  village,  I8l. 
mrikes :  69-71. 

Hdhgad :  fort,  373. 
Iflh&xiA  :  the  Goa  (1100),  193,  194.  • 
limiads :  monkeys,  42. 
iinhdeT  :  a  Devgiri  Y^av  (1100),  193. 
Hndhndnrg :  fort  of,  349-352,  373. 
Bitkoer  :  class  of  birds,  68. 
Bmall-pox :  292. 

miakes/.     harmless     colubrine,     48 ;      venomous 
r  colubrine,  49 ;  vTperine,  50. 
Bnake  bird  :  the  Indian,  99. 
^nipe  :  class  of  birds,  91. 

tAoil'  :  144.     8.  399,  423. 
lonirs  :  goldsmiths,  125,  142.     8.  415. 
Iparrows  ••  84. 
pring^  ;hot,  21 ;  intermittent,  22. 
tamps  :  receipts  and  expenditure,  276.     8,  4P5. 

tteamers :  170, 365.  • 

itiltS  :  chiss  of  birds,  93.  • 

tints  :  class  of  birds,  92. 
tOCk  :  41,  146.     8.  423 
itone  :  the  VdUval  and  Akeri,  401. 
itorm8:23,  231. 
I  Itorks  :  class  of  birds,  94. 

'  ^ubaerial  formations  *.  19.    8. 398. 

(nb-divisions  :  2  ;  old  (1818),  219  and  note  4. 
I  jlugar-cane  •   cultivation  of,  14^  ;  Mauritius,  148, 
I  note.  •  •» 

tXiidSB  :  boars,  &c.  45. 
Inlim&n  :  early  Arab  traveller  (840),  132. 

fnmirgad :  fort,  4, 373. 

iundarv&di  :  see  SAvantvAdi. 
Jumames  :  Chitp&van,  1 1 1  note  2  ;  Mardtha,  123. 
irvey  :  240,  244,  248,  257.     8.  451, 


8ntir8  :  carpenters,  125,  141.     8. 415. 
8ub-diyi8ional  accounts  :  area,   aspect,  d 

water,  toil,  stock,  produce,  people,  296J.31 
Snyamdnrg  :  customs  division,  183  ;  fort)  h 

338-340,  374, 

8nbordinate^Jadg8s :  267. 

8wall0W8  :  class  of  birds,  61. 
8wiftB  :  class  of  birds,  62. 

Syenite :  394. 

T. 

Tailap  :  a  ChiUukya  king  (970)  ;  193  note  1. 
Tig  :  (hemp)  cultivation  of,  149. 
Talakhba  :  a  Mhdr  idol,  418. 
Talavda  :  river,  389. 
Talc:  30.    8.401. 
TalaTna :  pond,  389. 
Tamar  :  probably  Devgad,  333. 
TdmbatS  :  see  Kia&TB. 
Tambolis  :  betel  seUers,  128, 

Taxes :  276. 

Teak  :  growth  of,  32,  36,  297. 

Teals  :  ckss  of  birds,  97,  98. 

Telegraph  :  173  ;  sub-marine,  180,  receipts 

expenditure,  277. 
Telis  :  oil  pressers,  125,  142.     8.  415. 

Temperature :  24.    8. 400. 

Temples  :  317,    322,  334,  338,  342,  344,   34< 

352,  353,  354,  356,  362,  363,  372,  383. 
Tenants :  four    classes    of,    205 ;  Khots" 

209-213. 
Tenures  :  203-213  ;  special,  259-262.     8.  44 
Tereljhol :  river,  388. 

Terns :  98. 

Tb&kurs  :  unsettled  tribe,  130.     8.  420, 
Thevenot  :  traveller  (1663),  330. 
Thrush  :  class  of  birds  72, 
Tieffenthaler  :  traveller  (1750),  354  note  3. 
Til :  sec   Oilseeds. 

Til&ri  :  river,  389 ;  geological  formation  < 
bed  of,  392. 

Tiles :  31. 

Tit :  class  of  birds,  80. 

Tivra  :  (north  and  south)  hill  passes,  166. 

Tolls  :  169.     8^435. 

Toparon  :  suggested  identification'  of,  192  n 
333  note  1. 

Towns  :  capture  of  Ratndgiri,  (1818),  198, 19! 

Trade  '  early,  sixteenth  century—  mere] 
vessels,  routes,  imports,  exports  ;  sevent 
century,  condition  of  the  district  (. 
eighteenth  century  ;  nineteenth  century  ;  e: 
(1818),  chief  marts  (1818) ;  development,  p 
marts,  condition  of  trade,  traders,  ex 
imports,  through  trade,  course  of  trade,  cu 
divisions,  174-187-     8.436. 


r 


